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LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 



JONATHAN SWIFT* 
(1667-1745.) 

N account of Dr. Swift has been already collected, with great dili- 
gence and acuteness, by Dr. Hawkesworth, according to a scheme 
which I laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship. 1 cannot, 
therefore, be expected to say much of a life concerning which I had 
long since communicated my thoughts to a man capable of dignify- 
ing his narration with so much elegance of language and force of 
sentiment. 

Jonathan Swift was, according to an account said to be written 
by himself, t the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney ; and was bom 
at Dublin, on St. Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own report, 
as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at Leicester, the son of 
a clergyman, who was minister of a parish in Herefordshire. During 
his life the place of his birth was undetermined. He was contented 
to be called an Irishman by the Irish, but would occasionally call 
himself an Englishman. The question may, without much regret, bo 
left in the obscurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. He was sent at 
the age of six to the school of Kilkenny ; and in his fifteenth year 
(1682) was admitted into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent or not happy. 
It must disappoint every reader's expectation, that when at the 
usual time he claimed the bachelorship of arts, he was found by the 
examiners too conspicuously deficient for regular admission, and ob- 
tained his degree at last by * special fi^vour,' — a term used in that 
University to denote want of merit. 

* Johnson. 

i* Mr, Sheridan, in his Life of Swift, observes that this account was really 
written by the Deau, and now exists in his own handwriting in the library of 
Dublin College. 
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Of thi» di^raoe it may be eatilj snppoBed that he was much 
aahamed ; and ghame had ita proper effect in produdDg reformation. 
He reBolved from that time to stndj eight hours a day, and continued 
his industry for Beven years, with what improvement is sufficiently 
known. This part of his story well deserves to he remembered ; it 
may afford iisenil admonition and powerful encouragement to manf 
men, whose abilities have been made for a time uaeleas by their 
paasioDS or pleasures, and who, having loat one part of life in idle- 
nees, are tempted to throw away the remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily appUcation he continued three years longer 
at Dublin ; and in this time, if the observation and memory of an 
old companion may be truated, he drew the first sketch of hia Tale of 
aTui. 




When he was about one-and-twenty (1668), being by the death 
of Godwin 8wifl, his uncle, who had supported him, left without 
BubaiBt^nca, he went to consult hia mother, who then lived at Leices- 
ter, about tiie future course of his life ; and by her direction solicited 
the advice and patronage of Sir William Temple, who had married 
one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and whose bther. Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Holla in Ireland, had lived in great &miliarity of friend- 
ahip with Godwin Swift, bj whom JiHiathtut had been to that time 
maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew of hia 
fiither's friend, with whom he was, when they conversed together, 
so much pleased that he detained him two years in his house. Here 
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he became known to King William, who sometimes Tisited Tem{>le 
when he was disabled by the gout ; and, being attended by Swift 
in the garden, showed him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he expressed his 
kindness to Swift by offering to>make>him a« captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor Park, he took Swift with him $ 
and when he was consulted by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bill then depending for making par- 
naments triennial, against which King William waa strongly pre- 
judiced, after having in vain tried to show the earl that the proposal 
involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he sent Swift for the 
same purpose to the king. Swift, who probably was proud of his 
employment, and went with all the oonfidence of ayounff man, found 
his arguments^ and his art of displaying them, made totally ineffectual 
by the pre-determination of the kiug ; and used to mention this dis- 
appointment as his first' antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland, he contracted a disorder, as he thought, by 
eating too much fruit.. The origin of diseases is commonly obscure. 
Almost every boy eats as much miit as he can get, without any great 
inconvenience. The disease of Swift was giddiness with deafness, 
which attacked him from time to time, began very early^ pursued 
him through life, and at last sent him to the grave deprived, of 
reason^ 

Bein^ much (^pressed at Moor Park by this grievous malady^., he 
was advised to try his native air, and went to Ireland ; but finding 
no benefit, returned to Sir William, at whose house he continued his 
studies, and is known to have read, among other books^ Cyprian and 
Irenoeua, He thought exercise of great necessity, and used to^run 
half a m3e up and down a hill every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which his first degree was 
conferred, left him no great fondness for the University of Dublin ; 
and therefore he resolved to become a master of arts at Ox£9rd. 
In* the testimonial which he produced, the words of disgrace were 
omitted ; and he took his master's degree (July 5th, 1692) with such 
reception and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at Leicech 
ter a yearly visit. He- travelled on foot, unless some violence of 
weather drove him into a wagon; and at night he would go to .a 
peni^ lodging/ where he purchased clean sheets for sixpence. This 
practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love of grossness and 
vulgarity : some may ascribe it to his desire of surveying human life 
through all its varieties ; and others, perhaps with equal probability, 
to a passion which seems to have been deeply fixied in his heart, the 
love of a shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor Park de- 
served some other recompense than the pleasure, however mingled 
with improvement, of Temple's conversation ; and grew so impatient, 
that (1694) he went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, is said to 
have made him Deputy Master of the Bolls in Ireland ; which, ac- 
cording to his kinsman's account, was an ofiSce which he knew him 
not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved to enter the church. 
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in which he had at first no higher hopes than of the chaplainship to 
the factory at Lisbon; but being recommended to Lord Capel, he 
obtained the prebend of Kilroot in Connor, of about a hundred pounds 
a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift so 
necessary, that he invited him back, with a promise to procure him 
English preferment in exchange for the prebend, which he desired 
him to resign. With this request Swift quickly complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their separation ; and they lived on together 
with mutual satisfaction ; and in the four years that passed between 
his return and Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the TaU 
cf a Tvh and the BattU of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a poet ; and 
wrote Pindaric odes to Temple, to the king, and to the Athenian 
Society, — a knot of obscure men,^ who published a periodical pamphlet 
of answers to questions sent, or supposed to be sent, by letters. I 
have been told that Dryden, having perused these verses, said, 
^' Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet ;" and that this denunciation 
was the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1 699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuscripts to 
Swift, for whom he had obtained from King William a promise of 
the first prebend that should be vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten. Swift dedicated to the 
king the posthumous works with which he was intrusted ; but neither 
the dedication, nor tenderness for the man whom he once had treated 
with confidence and fondness, revived in King William the remem- 
brance of his promise. Swift awhile attended the court, but soon 
found his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany him 
into Ireland, as his private secretary; but after having done the 
business till their arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Bush had 
persuaded the earl that a cler^man was not a proper secretary, and 
had obtained the office for himself. In a man like Swift, such cir- 
cumvention and inconstancy must have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the disposal 
of the deanery of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it ; but by the 
secretary's influence, supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it 
was bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed with the 
livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin in the diocese of Meath, which 
together did not equal lulf the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by reading prayers on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and performed all the offices of his pro- 
fession with great decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to Ireland the 
unfortunate Stella, a young woman whose name was Johnson, the 
daughter of the steward cif Sir William Temple, who, in consideration 
of her father's virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came 
Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune was twenty- seven pounds a year 
for her life. With these ladies he passed his hours of relaxation, and 
to them he opened his bosom ; but they never resided in the same 

* The publiflher of this collection was John Bunion. 
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house, nor did he see either without a witness. They lived at the 
parsonage when Swift was away ; and when he returned, removed to 
a lodging, or to the house of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world with 
early pregnancy : his first work, except his few poetical essays, was the 
Dissensions in Athens and Rome, published (1701) in his thirty-fourth 
year. After its appearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he heard 
mention made of the new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete 
with political knowledge. When he seemed to doubt Burnet's right 
to the work, he was told by the bishop, that he was " a young man ;*' 
and still persisting to doubt, that he was '' a very positive young 
man." 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published the Tale of a Tvh 
Of this book charity may be persuaded to think that it might be 
written, by a man of a peculiar character, without ill intention ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. That Swift was its author, 
though it be universjuly believed, was never owned by himself, nor 
very well proved by any evidence ; but no other claimant can be pro- 
duced ; and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe and the 
Duchess of Somerset, by showing it to the queen, debarred him from 
a bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public, 
Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him by seeming to 
think him the author; but Smalridge answered with indignation, 
" Not all that you and I have in the world, nor all that ever we shall 
have, should hire me to write the Tale of a Tub" 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must be confessed 
to discover want of knowledge or want of integrity : he did not 
understand the two controversies, or he willingly misrepresented 
them. But wit can stand its ground against truth only a little while. 
The honours due to learning have been justly distributed by the 
decision of posterity. 

The Battle of the Books is so like the Combat des Livres, which 
the same question concerning the ancients and modems had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of such a coincidence of 
thoughts without communication is not, in my opinion, balanced by 
the anonymous protestation prefixed, in which all knowledge of the 
French book is peremptorily disowned. 

For some time after, Swift was probably employed in solitary 
study, gaining the qualifications requisite for further eminence. How 
often he visited England, and with what diligence he attended his 
parishes, I know not. It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a professed author ; and then one year (1708) pro- 
duced the /Sentiments of a Church-of -England Man; the ridicule of 
astrology, under the name of "Bickerstaff ;'* the Argument against ab- 
olishing Christianity ; and the defence of the SacraTnental Test, 

The Sentiments of a Church-of- England Man is written with great 
coolness, moderation, ease, and perspicuity. The Argurrvent against 
abolishing Christianity is a very happy and judicious irony. One 
passage in it deserves to be selected : 

" If Christianity were once abolished, how could the free-thinkers, 
the strong reasoners, and the men of profound learning, be able to 
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find another subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to displays 
their abilities? What wonderful productions of wit should we be 
deprived of from those whose genius, hj continual practice, hath been 
wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against religion, and would 
therefore never be able to shine or distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject ? We are daily complaining of the great decline of wit 
among us, and would take away the greatest, perhaps the only topic 
we have left. Who would ever have suspected Asgill for a wit, or 
Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock ^of Christianity 
had not been at hand to provide them with materials ? What other 
subject, through all art or nature, could have produced Tindal for a 
profound author, or furnished him with readers? It is the wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. 
Eor had, an hundred such pens as these been employed on the side 
of religion, they would have immediately sunk into silence and 
oblivion." 

The reasonableness of a test is not hard to be proved ; but per- 
haps it must be allowed that the proper test has not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published under the name of 
''Bickerstafif," induced Steele, when he projected The Tatler, to as- 
sume an appellation which had already gained possession of the 
reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a Pro^'ect/or the Advancement of 
Bdiaio7i^ addressed to Lady Berkeley, by whose kindness it is not 
unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, 
which is formed with great , purity oftintention, and displayed with 
spr^htUness and elegance, it can only be objected that, like many 
projects, it is, if not generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, 
as it supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than a view of 
mankind givBS reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a Vindication of Bickerstaf; and an 
Explanation of an ancient Prophecy, part written after the facts, and 
the rest never completed, but well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon afi;er began the busy and important part of Swift's life. He 
was employed (1710) by .the Primate of Ireland to solicit the queen 
^or a remission of the first-fruits and twentieth-parts to the Irish 
clergy. With .this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley, to whom 
he was mentioned as a man neglected and oppressed by the last 
ministry, because he had refused to co-operate with some of their 
schemes. What he had refused, has never been told ; what he had 
suffered, was, I suppose, the exclusion from a bishopric by the re- 
monstrances of Sharpe, whom he describes as '' the harmless tool of 
others' hate," and «fhom he represents as afterwards ''suing for 
pardon." 

Harley's designs and situation were such as made him glad of an 
auxiliary so well qualified for his service ; he therefore soon admitted 
him to familiarity, whether ever to confidence some have made a 
doubt ; but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal without 
persuading him that he was trusted, and not very easy to delude him 
by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the first 
hints and original plan of action are supposed to have been formed ; 
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ind was one of the sixteen ministers, or agents of the ministry, who 
met weekly at each other's houses, and were united bj the name of 
"brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate Tory, he con- 
versed indiscriminately with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
Steele; who, in Tke Toiler ^ which began in April 1709, confesses 
the advantage of his conversation, and mentions something contri- 
buted by him to his paper. But he was nowimmerging into political 
controversy ; for the year 1710 produced Tke Examiner^ of which 
Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In argument he may be allowed to 
have the advantage ; for where a wide system of conduct and the 
whole of a public character is laid open to inquiry, the accuser having 
the choice' of facts, must be venr unskilful if he does not prevail : 
but with regard to wit, I am a/raid none of Swift's papers will be 
found equal to those by which Addison opposed him.* 

He wrote in the year 1711 a Letter to tke October Club; a number 
of Tory gentlemen sent from the country to parliament, who formed 
themselves into a club, to the number of about a hund^red, and met 
to animate the zeal and raise the expectations of each other. They 
thought, with gr^t reason, that the ministers were losing opportu- 
nities — ^that sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the nation; 
they called loudly for more changes and stronger efforts ; and de- 
manded the punishment of part, and the dismission of the rest of 
those whom they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen or by Harley. The 
queen was probably slow because she was afraid ; and Harley was 
slow because he was doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessitv or 
for convenience; and when he had power in his hands, had no 
settled purpose for which he should employ it : forced to gratify to a 
certain d^ree the Tories who supported lum, but unwilling to make 
his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, he corresponded at 
once with the two expectants of the crown, and kept, as has been 
observed, the succession undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing ; and, with the &te of a double dealer, at last he lost 
his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the October Club ; 
but it was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom 
he stimulated as much as he could, but with little effect. He that 
knows not whither to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, who was 
perhaps not quick by nature, became yet more slow by irresolution ; 
and was content to hear that dilatoriness lamented as natural, which 
he applauded in himself as politic. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be done ; and as they 
were not to be gratified, they must be appeased ; and the conduct of 
the minister, if it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly excused. 
Early in the next year he published a Proposal for correcting , im- 
proviTifff and ascertaining the English Tongue, in a letter to the Eari. 
of Oxford ; written without much knowledge of the general nature 

* Mr. Sheridan, however, says, that Addison's last Whia Examiner was 
poblished Oct. 12, 1711 ; and Swift's first Examiner on the iCfth of the follow** 
mg November, 
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of language, and without any accurate inquiry into the history of 
other tongues. The certainty and stability which, contrary to all 
experience, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by instituting 
an academy ; the decrees of which every man would have been willing, 
and many would have been proud, to disobey ; and which, beine re- 
newed by successive elections, would in a short time have dif^red 
from itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political importance : he 
published (1712) the Conduct of the AUies^ ten days before the parlia- 
ment assembled. The purpose was to persuade the nation to a peace ; 
and never had any writer more success. The people, who had been 
amused with bonfires and triumphal processions, and looked with 
idolatry on the general and his friends, who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbitress of nations, were confounded between 
shame and rage when they found that ''mines had been exhausted, 
and millions destroyed," to secure the Dutch, or aggrandise the em- 
peror, without any advantage to ourselves ; that we had been bribing 
our neighbours to fight their own quarrel; and that amongst our 
enemies we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was then first 
informed, that the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill the pockets 
of Marlborough ; and that it would have been continued without end, 
if he could £tve continued his annual plunder. But Swift, 1 sup- 
pose, did not yet know what he has since written, that a commissioa 
was drawn which would have appointed him general for life, had it 
not become ineffectual by the resolution of Lord Gowper, who refused 
the seal. 

"Whatever is received," say the schools, " is received in propor- 
tion to the recipient." The power of a political treatise depends 
much upon the disposition of the people : the nation was then com- 
bustible, and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted, that between No- 
vember and January eleven thousand were sold ; a great number at 
that time, when we were not yet a nation of readers. To its propa- 
gation certainly no agency of power or influence was wanting. It 
mmished ar^ments for conversation, speeches for debate, and mate- 
rials for parliamentary resolutions. 

Yet surely whoever surveys this wonder-working pamphlet with 
cool perusal, will confess that its efficacy was supplied by the passions 
of its readers ; that it operates by the mere weight of fa[cts, with very 
little assistance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he published his ReJUctiona on the Barrier Treaty; 
which carries on the design of his Conduct of the Allies, and shows 
how little regard in that negotiation had been shown to the interest 
of England, and how much of the conquered country had been de- 
manded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Remarks on the Bishop of SarunCs Introduc- 
turn to his third Volufrie of the History of the Reformation ; a pamphlet 
which Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation of the ap- 
proach of popery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with 
something more than political aversion, treats him like one whom he 
is glad of an opportunity to insult. 

Swift| being now the declared favourite and supposed confident of 
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the Tory ministry, was treated by all that depended on the court with 
the respect which dependents know how to pay. He soon began to 
feel part of the misery of greatness ; he that could say that he knew 
him, considered himself as having fortune in his power. Commis- 
sions, solicitations, remonstrances, crowded about him ; he was ex- 
pected to do every man's business ; to procure employment for one, 
and to retain it for another. In assisting those who addressed him, 
he r^resents himself as sufficientlv diligent, and desires to have 
others believe, what he probably believed himself, that by his inter- 
position many Whigs of merit, and among them Addison and Gongreve, 
were continued in their places. But every man of known influence 
has so many petitions which he cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
offend more than he gratifies, as the preference given to one affords 
ail the rest reason for complaint. ^ When I give away a place," said 
Louis Xiy., *' I make an hundred discontented, and one ungrateful." 

Much has been said of the equality and independence which he 
preserved in his conversation with the ministers, of the frankness of 
his remonstrances, and the fiuniliarity of his friendship. In accounts 
of this kind a few single incidents are set against the general tenour 
of behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more servile tribute to 
the great, than by suffering his liberty in their presence to:aggrandise 
him in his own esteem. Between different ranks of the community 
there is necessarily some distance : he who is called by his superior 
to pass the interval, may properly accept the invitation ; but petu- 
lance and obtrusion are rarely produced by magnanimity, nor have 
often any nobler cause than the pride of importance and the malice 
of inferiority. He who knows himself necessary, may set, while that 
necessity lasts, a high value upon himself : as, in*. a lower condition, 
a servant eminently skilful may be saucy ; but he is saucy only be- 
cause he is servile. Swift appears to have preserved the kindness of 
the great when they wanted him no longer ;: and therefore it must be 
allowed, that the childish freedom, to which he seems enough in- 
dined, was overpowered by his better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned — a strain of 
heroism which would have been in his condition romantic and 
superfluous. Ecclesiastical benefices, when they become vacant, 
must be given away ; and tMe friends of power may, if there be no 
inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. Swift accepted 
(1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the best preferment that his 
friends could venture* to give him. That ministry was in a great 
degree supported by the clerey, who were not yet reconciled to the 
author of the TaU of a T'vS; and would not, without much dis- 
content and indignation, have borne te- see him installed in an Eng- 
lish cathedral. 

He refused, indieed,. fifty pounds from Lord Oxford; but he 
accepted afterwards a draught of. a thousand upon the Exchequer, 
whidi was intercepted by the queen's death, and which he resigned, 
as he says himself, *•*' m'idta gemens, with many a groan.'' 

In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a journal of 
his visits, his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels with 

* This emphatic word has not escaped the watchful eye of Dr. Warton, who 
h^s placed a itotd h€n€ at it. 
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his servant ; and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Bingley, 
to whom he knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and no 
accounts could be too minute. Whether these diurnal trifles were 
properly exposed to eves which had never received any pleasure from 
the presence of the DesLa, may he reasonably doubted : they have, 
however, some odd attraction ; the reader, finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as important, goes on 
in hope of information; and as there is nothing to ffttigue attentioui 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is easy to perceive 
from every page, that though ambition pressed Swift into a life of 
bustle, the wish for a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon as he had 
obtained it ; but he was not suffered io stay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, that he might reconcile 
Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on one 
another with malevolence, which every day incneased, and which 
Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they both departed dis- 
contented ; he procured a second, which only convmced him that the 
feud was irreconcilable : he told them his opinion, that all was lost. 
This denunciation was contradicted by Oxford; but Bolingbroke 
whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the ministry. Swift 
had published in the beginning of the year (1714), The Public Spirit 
of the WhigSy in answer to The Cri^isy a pamphlet for which Steele 
was expelled fpom the House of Commons. Swift was now so far 
alienated from Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to decency, 
and therefore treats him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Seotch were mentioned in terms so pro- 
voking to that irritable nation, that, resolving '^not to be offended 
with impunity," the Scotch lords in a body demanded an audience of 
the queen, and solicited reparation. A proclamation 4vas issued, in 
wMdi 300^. were offered for the discovery of the author. From this 
storm he was, as he relates, '^ secured by a sleight,"— of what kind, 
or by whose prudence, is not known; and such was the increase of 
his reputation, that the Scottish " nation applied again that he would 
be their friend." 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs, that his fiimiliarity 
with the ministers was clamoured at in padiament, particularly by 
two men afterwards of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his importance and 
designs were now at an end ; and seeing his services at last useless, 
he retired, about June 1714, into Berkshire, where, in the house of 
a friend, he wrote what was then suppressed, but has since appeared 
under the title of Free Thoughts on the present State of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events which time or 
chance might bring to pass, the death of the queen broke down at 
once the whole system of Tory politics ; and nothing remained but to 
withdraw from the implacability of triumphant Whiggism, and shelter 
Ijiimself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Irclan^i given by Lord Orrery 
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and Dr. Delsnjy are so different, that the credit of the writers, both 
undoubtedly veracious, cannot be saved, but by supposing, what I 
think is true, that they speak of different times. When Delany says 
that he was received with respect, he means for the first fortnight, 
when he came to take legal possession ; and when Lord Orrery tells 
that he was pelted by the populace, he is to be understood of the time 
when, after the queen's death, he became a settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance in 
the exercise of his jurisdiction: but it was soon discovered that, 
between prudence and integrity, he was seldom in the wrong ; and 
that when he was right, his spirit did not easily yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party and the intrigues 
of a court, they still kept his thoi^hts in agitation, as the sea fluctu- 
ates a while when the storm has ceased. He therefore filled his hours 
with some historical attempts, relating to the Chariqe of the MinuterSj 
and the Conduct of the Ministry » He likewise is said to have written a 
History of the four last Years ofjQtieen Anne^ which he began in her 
lifetime, and afterwards laboured with great attention, but never 
published. It was, after his death, in the hands of Lord Orrery and 
Dr. King. A book under that title was published, with Swift's name, 
by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it seemed by no means 
to correspond with the notions that I had formed of it, from a 
conversation which I ence heaord between the Earl of Orrery and 
old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will« commenced Irishman for life ; 
and was to contrive how he might be best accommodated in a country 
where he considered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that his 
first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of death rushed upon him 
at this time with such incessant importunity^ that they took po8-> 
session of his mind, when he first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, and 
found his entertainments gradually frequented by more and more 
visitants of learning amonff the men^ and of elegance among the 
women. Mrs. Johnson had left the country, and lived in lockings 
not far from the deanery. On his public days she regulated the 
table, but appeared at it as a mere guest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, with Mr. Worral, 
a clergyman of his cathedral, wliose house was recommended by the 
peculiar neatness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode of 
living he was first disposed by care to pay some debts which he had 
contracted, and he continued it for the pleasure of accumulating 
money. His avarice, however, was not suffered to obstruct the claims 
of his dignity: he was served in plate; and used to say that he waa 
the poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate upon plate, and the richest 
that lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he employed his hours 
of study, has been inquired with hopeless curiosity. For who can 
give an account of another's studies ? Swift was not likely to admit 
any to his privacies, or to impart a minute account of his business or 
his leisure. 

Soon after (1 716), in his forty-ninth year, he waB privately married 
to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Ologher, as Dr. Madden tol4 
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me, in the garden. The marriage made no change in their mode of 
life : thej lived in different houses, as before ; nor did she ever lodge 
in the deanery but when Swift was seized with a fit of eiddiness. " It 
would be difficult," says Lord Orrery, "to prove that they were ever 
afterwards together without a third person. 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, known and 
regarded only by his friends; till, about the year 1720, he, by a pam- 
phlet, recommended to the Irish the use, and consequently the 
improvement, of their manufacture. For a man to use the produc- 
tions of his own labour, is surely a natural right ; and to like best what 
he makes himself^ is a natural passion. But to excite this passion, 
and enforce this right, appeared so criminal to those who had an 
interest in the EngUsh trade,, that the printer was imprisoned ; and, 
as Hawkesworth justly observes, the attention of the public being by 
this outrageous resentment turned upon the proposal, the author was 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy by her 
admiration of wit, and ignominiously distinguished by the name of 
Vanessa, whose conduct has been already sufficiently discussed, and 
whose history is too well known to be minutely repeated. She was a 
young woman fond of literature, whom Decanus (the Dean), called 
Oadenus by transposition of the letters, took pleasure in directing 
and instructing ; till, from being proud of his praise, she grew fond 
of his person. Swift was then about forty-seven, at an age when 
vanity is strongly excited by the amorous attention of a young 
woman. If it be said that Swift should have checked a passion which 
he never meant to gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation 
which he so much despised, "men are but men :" perhaps, however, 
he did not at first know his owa mind, and, as he represents himself, 
was undetermined. For his admission of her courtship, and his in- 
dulgence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other honest 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a disagreeable discovery from 
time to time, dreading the immediate bursts of distress, and watch^ 
ing for a favourable moment. She thought herself neglected, and 
died of disappointment ; having ordered by her will the poem to be 
published, in which Oadenus had proclaimed her excellence and con- 
fessed his love. The effect of the publication upon the Dean and 
Stella is thus related by Delany : 

" I have good reason to believe that they both were greatly 
shocked and distressed (though it. may be differently) upon this 
occasion. The Dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for about 
two months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, and give place to 
obloquy. And Stella retired (upon the earnest invitation of the 
owner), to the house of a cheerful, .generous, good-natured friend of 
the Dean's, whom she alyrays much loved and honoured. There my 
informer often saw her; and, I have reason to believe, used his 
utmost endeavours to relieve, support, and amuse her in this sad 
situation. 

" One little incident he told. me of on that occasion I think I 
shall never forget. As her friend was an hospitable, open-hearted 
man, well beloved and largely acquainted, it happened one day that 
6ome gentlemen dropped in to dinner, who were strangers to Stella's 
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situation; and as the poem of Cadenus and Vanessa was then the 
general topic of oonversation, one of them said, ' Surelj that Va- 
nessa must be an extraordinarj woman, that could inspire the Dean 
to write so finely upon her.' Mrs. Johnson smiled, and answered, 
^ that she thought that point not quite so clear ; for it was well 
known the Bean could write finely upon a broomstick.' " 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was made by the 
JDrapier's Letters in 1724. One Wood, of Wolverhampton in Stafford- 
shire, a man enterprising and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present 
to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent empowering nim to 
coin one hundred and eighty thousand pounds of halfpence and &r- 
things for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a very incon- 
venient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin : so that it was 
possible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece of money ;. for the 
cook or keeper of an alehouse could not refuse to supply a man that 
had silver in his hand, and the buyer would not leave his money 
without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, which was 
already great, Wood took care to make greater, by agents who ga- 
thered up the old halfpence ; and was about to turn nis brass into 
gold, by pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ireland, when 
Swift, finding that the metal was debased to an enormous degree, 
wrote letters, under the name of '' M. B. Drapier," to show the 
folly of receiving, and the mischief that must ensue by giving, gold 
and silver for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal 
value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was universally refused : 
but the governors of Ireland considered resistance to the king's patent 
as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed, then chief justice, who had 
tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and sent out the jury nine 
times, till by clamour and menaces they were frighted into a special 
verdict, now presented the "Drapier," but could not prevail on the 
grand jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the privy council published a proclamation 
offering three hundred pounds for discovering the author of the 
fourth letter. Swift had concealed himself from his printers, and 
trusted only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The man, im- 
mediately after the appearance of the proclamation, strolled from 
the house, and stayed out all night and part of the next day. There 
was reason enough to feltr that he had betrayed his master for the 
reward ; but he came home, and the Dean ordered him to put off his 
livery and leave the house : " for," says he, " I know that my life 
is in your power ; and I will not bear, out of fear, either your inso- 
lence or negligence." The man excused his fault with great sub- 
mission, and begged that he might be confined in the house while it 
was in his power to endanajer his master ; but the Dean resolutely 
turned him out, without taking further notice of him, till the term 
of the information had expired, and then received him again. Soon 
afterwards, he ordered him and the rest of the servants into his pre- 
sence, without telling his intentions, and bade them take notice that 
their fellow-servant was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his 
integrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's, an 
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officer whose income was between thirty and forty pounds a year ; 
yet he still continued for some years to serve his old master as his 
butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation of ^'the 
Dean." He was honoured by the populace as the champion, patron, 
and instructor of Ireland ; and gained such power as, considered both 
in its extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed with- 
out greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from thi» important year the oracle of the traders and the 
idol of the rabble ; and, by consequence, was feared and courted by all 
to whom the kindness of the traders or the populace was necessary. 
The " Drapier" was a sign r the " Drapier" was a health ; and which 
way soever the eye or the ear was turned, some tokens were found of 
the nation's gratitude to the '* Drapier." 

The benefit was indeed great : he had rescued Ireland from a very 
oppressive and predatory invasion ; and the popularity which he had 
gained he was diligent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on 
every occasion where the public interest was supposed to be involved. 
Nor did he much scruple to boast his influence ; for when, upon 
some attempts to regulate the coin. Archbishop Boulter, then one of 
the justices, accused him of exasperating the people, he exculpated 
himself by sajring, " If I had lifted up my finger, they would have 
torn you to pieces." 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted by domestic 
misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose- conversation was to him the great 
softener of the ills of life, began in the year of the "Drapier's" 
triumph to decline; and two years afterwards was so wasted with 
sickness, that her recovery was considered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in- England, and had been invited by Lord Boling- 
broke to pass the winter with him in France ; but this call of cala- 
mity hastened him to Ireland, where perhaps his presence contri- 
buted to restore her to-in^erfect and tattering health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (1727) he returned to England; 
where he collected three volumes ohMisceUanves in conjunction with 
Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apologetical pre&ee. 

This important year sent likewise into the world GvUiver^s 
Travds; a production so new and strange, that it filled the reader 
with a mingled emotion of merriment and amazement. It was re- 
ceived with such avidity, that the price of the first edition was raised 
before the second could be made ; it was vead by the high and the 
low, the learned and illiterate.. Criticism was for a while lost in 
wonder; no rules of judgment were applied to a book written in open 
defiance of truth and regularity. Bu4 when distinctions came to be 
made, the part which gave the least pleasure was that which describes 
the flying island,, and that which gave most disgust must be the 
history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the 
news of the king's death arrived ; and he kissed the hands of the new 
king and queen three days after their accession. 

By the queen^ when she was princess, he had been treated with 
some distinction, and was well received by her in her exaltation ; but 
whether she gave hopes whiish she never took care to satisfy, or he 
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formed expectations wludi she never meant to raise, the event was, 
that he always afterwards thought on her with malevolence, and par- 
ticularly charged her with breaking her promise of some medals which 
she engaged to send him. 

I Imow not whether she had not, in her turn, some reason for 
complaint. A letter was sent her, not so much entreating as re- 
quinng her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who 
was then begging si:dbscriptions for her poems. To this letter was 
subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the appearances of his 
diction and sentiments ; but it was not written in his hand, and had 
some little improprieties. When he was charged with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and^ urged the improbability of the ac- 
cusation, but never denied it : he shuffles between cowardice and 
veracity, and talks big when, he says nothings* 

He seems desirous enough of reconmiencing courtier, and endea- 
voured to gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, remembering what 
Mrs. Masham had performed in former times ; but his flatteries were, 
like those of other wits, unsuccessful : the lady either wanted power, 
or had no ambition of poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of giddiness, and again 
heard of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the 
house of Pope, as it seems, with very little ceremony, finding '' that 
two sick friends cannot live together >!' and did not write to him till 
he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to- a home of sorrow : poor Stella was sinking into 
the grave ; and, after a languishing decay of about two months, died 
in her forty-fourth year, on January 28,. 1728. How much he wished 
her life, his papers show ; nor can. it be doubted that he dreaded the 
death of her whom- he loved most, aggravated by the consciousness 
that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external advan- 
tages that woman can desire or possess,, were fatal, to the unfortunate 
Stella. The man whom she had the misfortune to love was, as 
Delany observes, fond of singularity, and desirous to make a mode of 
happiness for himself, different fromthe general course of things and 
order of Pcovidence. From the time of her anival in Iceland, he 
seems resolved to keep her in his power ; and therefore hindered a 
match sufficiently advantageous,, by accumulating unreasonable de- 
mands, and prescribing conditions that could not be performed. 
While she was at her own disposal,, he did not consider his possession 
as secure ; resentment, ambition, or caprice might separate them ; 
he was therefore resolved to make *' assurance doubly sure," and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed the 
expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, without the un- 
easiness of conjugal restraint. But with this state poor Stella was 
not satisfied ; she never was treated as a wife, and to the world she 
had the appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that 
in time he would own and receive her ; but the time did not come 
till the change of his manners and deprivation oihis mind made her 
tell him, when he offered to acknowlec^e her, that " it was too late." 

* It is but justice to the Dean's memory^ to refer to> Mr. Sheridan's defence 
of him from Uus charge* 
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She then gave up herself to sorrowful resentment, and died under the 
tyranny of him dj whom she was in the highest degree loved and 
honoured. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, by which the 
laws of nature were violated to retain her, curiosity will inquire ; but 
how shall it be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his testimony may be 
suspected. Delauy and the Irish saw with Swift's eyes, and therefore 
add little confirmation. That she was virtuous, beautiful, and ele- 
gant in a very high degree, such admiration from such a lover makes 
it very probable ; but she had not much literature, for she could not 
spell her own language; and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, the smart 
sayings which Swift himself has collected afford no splendid speci- 
men. 

The reader of Swift's Letter io a Lady on her Marriage may be 
allowed to doubt whether his opinion of female excellence ought im- 
plicitly to be admitted ; for if his general thoughts on women were 
such as he exhibits, a very Httle sense in a lady would enrapture, and 
a very little virtue would astonish him. Stella's supremacy, there- 
fore, was perhaps, only local ; she was great, because her associates 
were little. 

In some remarks lately published on the life of Swift, his marriage 
is mentioned as fabulous or doubtful ; but alas, poor Stella, as Br. 
Madden told me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, when 
he attended her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; and Delany 
mentiona it not with doubt, but only with regret. Swift never men- 
tioned her without a sigh. The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, 
in a coimtry to which not even power almost despotic, nor flattery 
almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. He sometimes wished to visit 
England, but always found some reason of delay. He tells Pope, in 
the decline of life, that he hopes once more to see him; ^but if not," 
says he, '^ we must part, as all human beings have parted." 

After the death of Stella, his l)euevolence was contracted, and his 
severity exasperated ; he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deserted. But he continued his attention to 
the public, and wrote from time to time such directions, admonitions, 
or censures, as the exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made proper ; 
and nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he always regarded 
with detestation, he bestowed one stricture upon Bettesworth, a 
lawyer eminent for his insolence to the clergy, which, from very con- 
siderable reputation, brought him into immediate and universal con- 
tempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace and loss, went to Swift, 
and demanded whether he was the author of that poem? "Mr. 
Bettesworth," answered he, " I was in my youth acquainted with great 
lawyers, who, knowing my disposition to satire, advised me that if 
any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should ask, ' Are 
you the author of this paper ?' I should tell him that I was not the 
author ; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the 
author of these lines." 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that he pub- 
licly professed his resolution of a violent and corporal revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's district embodied themselves in the 
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Dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in parliament that Swift had 
deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a j^^ar. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of beneficence. He 
set aside some hundreds to be lent in small sums to the poor, from 
five shillings, I think, to ^yb pounds. He took no interest, and only 
required that, at repayment, a small fee should be given to the ac- 
countant ; but he required that the day of promised payment should 
be exactly kept. A severe and punctilious temper is iU qualified for 
transactions with the poor ; the day was often broken, and the loan 
was not repaid. This might have been easily foreseen ; but for this 
Swift had made no provision of patience or pity. He ordered his 
debtors to be sued. A severe creditor has no popular character ; what 
then was likely to be said of him who employs the catchpoll under 
the appearance of charity ? The clamour against him was loud, and 
the resentment of the populace outrageous ; he was therefore forced 
to drop his scheme, and own the folly of expecting punctuality £rom 
the poor.* 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned him to solitude ; 
and his resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity. He was not, 
however, totally deserted ; some men of learning, and some women of 
elegance, often visited him ; and he wrote from time to time either 
verse or prose : of his verses he willingly gave copies, and is supposed 
to have felt no discontent when he saw them printed. His &vourite 
maxim was, ''Vive la bagatelle !" he thought trifles a necessary part 
of life, and perhaps found them necessary to himselfl It seemed 
impossible to him to be idle, and his disorders made it difficult or 
dangerous to be long seriously studious, or laboriously diligent. The 
love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he had one temptation 
to petty amusements peculiar to himself : whatever he did he was 
sure to hear applauded ; and such waii his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applauses were probably smoere. He that 
is much flattered soon learns to flatter himself: we are commonly 
taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they act upon the 
man who hears nothing but his own praises ? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness grew 
more frequent, and his dea&ess made conversation difficult; they 
grew likewise more severe, till in 1736, as he was writing a poem 
called The Legion CM, he was seized with a fit so painful, and so 
long continued, that he never after thought it proper to attempt any 
work of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore no liberal 
entertainer ; but was less frugal of his wine than of his meat. When 
his friends of either sex came to him in expectation of a dinner, his 
custom was to give every one a shilling, that they might please 
themselves with their provision. At last his avarice grew too power- 
ful for his kindness; he would refuse a bottle of wine; and in Ireland 
no man visits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted from study, he 
bad neither business nor amusement ; for having by some ridiculous 

* This aceoimt is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan^ who with fipreat warmth 
asserts, from Taaa own knowledge, that there was not one syllable of truth 19 
this whole account &am the beginning to the end. 
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resolution, or msd tow, determined never to wear Epectacles, he could 
msike little use of books in his later years : his ideas, therefore, being 
neither renovBted by discourse, nor increased by reading, wore giadu- 
allj away, and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the hour, till 
at last hiB anger was heightened into madness. 

He, however, pennitted one book to be published, which had been 
the production of former years. Polity Converaation, which appeared 
in 1738. The Birectiom far SenanU was printed soon after his 
death. These two performances show a mind incessantly attentive, 
and, when it was not employed upon great things, busy with minute 
oocurrencea. It is apparent that he must have had the habit of 
noting whatever he observed ; for such a number of particulars could 
never have been assembled by the power of recollection. 




He grew more violent, and his mental powers declined, till (1741) 
it was found necessary thit legal guardians should be appointed of 
his person and fortune. He now lost distinction. Eis madness was 
conipounded of rage and fatuity. The last face that he knew was that 
of Mrs. Whiteway ; and her he ceased to know in a little time. His 
meat was brought bim cut into mouthfuls ; but he would never touch 
it while the servant stayed, and at last, after it had stood perhans an 
hour, would eat it walking ; for he continued bis old habit, ana was 
on his feet ten hours a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left eye, which 
swdled it to tk% size of an egg, with boils in other parts ; he wu 
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kept long waking with the pain, and was not easily restrained by five 
attendants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at last subsided; and a short interval of reason 
ensuing, in which he knew his physician and his family, gave hopes 
of his recovery ; but in a few days he sunk into a lethargic stupidity, 
motionless, heedless, and speechless; But it is said, that, after a year 
of total silence, when his housekeeper, on the 30t]l of November, told 
him that the usual bonfires and illuminations were preparing to cele- 
brate his birthday, he answered, '''It is all folly ; they had better let 
it alone." ^ 

It is remembered, that he afterwards spoke now and then, or gave 
some intimation of a meaning ; but at last sunk into perfect silence, 
which continued till about the end of October 1744, when, in his 
seventy-eiglith year, he expired without a struggle.* 

When Swift is considered as an author, it is just to estimate his 
powers by their effects. In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
stream of popularity against the Whigs, and must he confessed to 
have dictated for a time the political opinions of the English nation. 
In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from plunder and oppresr 
sion ; and showed that wit, confederated with truth,, had such force 
as authority was unable to resist. He said truly of himself,, that Ire- 
land ** was his debtor." It was from the time when he first began to 
patronise the Irish, that they may date their riches and prosperity. 
He taught them first to know their own interest, their weight, and 
their strength, and save them spirit to assert that equality with their 
fellow-subjects to wnich they have ever sinee been making vigorous 
advances, and to claim those rights which they have at last esta- 
blished. Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to their bene- 
&.ctor ; for they reverenced him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a 
dictator. 

In his works he has given very different specimens both of sen- 
timents and' expression. His Tale of a Tub has little resemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind,, a 
copiousness of images, and vivacity of diction, such as he afterwards 
never possessed, . or never exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and 
peculiar, that it must be considered by itself ; what is true of that, 
is not true of any thing else which he has written. 

Jit his other works is found an equitable tenour of easy language, 

* By his will, which is dated in May 1740, jost before he ceased to be a 
seasonable being, he left about 1200/.. in legacies ; and the rest of hiaibrtune^ 
which amounted to about 11,000/., to erect and endow an hospital for idiots 
tnd lunatics. He was buried in \he great aisle of St. Patrick's Cathedral, under 
a stone of black marble, . inscribed with the following Latin epitaph ; it was 
wzitten by himself, and shows a most unhappy misanuvopio state of mind. 

" Hie depositum est corpus 

Jonathan Swift, S.T. P. 

Htijus ecclesi» cathedraMa decani^. 

Ubi s»yanindignatio ulterius cor lacerare noqulA, 

Abi, viator, et imitaro^ 

Si poteris, 

Strenuum pro virili libertatis Yindicatorem.. 

Qbiit, fco.* 
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which rather trickles than flows. His delight was in simplicity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as has been said, is not true ; 
but his few metaphors seem to be received rather by necessity than 
choice. He studied purity ^ and though perhaps all his strictures are 
not exacts yet it is not often that solecisms can be found ; and who- 
ever depends on his authority may generally conclude himself safe. 
His sentences are never too much dimted or contracted ; and it will 
not be easy to find any embarrassment in the complication of his 
clauses, any inconsequence in his connections, or abruptness in his 
transitioy. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts^ which are never subti- 
lised by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling conceits, elevated 
by ambitious sentences, or variegated by far-sought learning. He 
pays no court to the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor admi- 
ration ^ he always understands himself, and his reader always under- 
stands him ; the peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; it 
will be sufficient that he is a.cquainted with common words and com- 
mon things.; he is neither required to mount elevations, nor to 
explore profundities ; his passage is always on a level, along solid 
ground, without asperities, without obstruction* 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning, it was Swift's desire to 
attain, and for having attained he deserves praise. For purposes 
merely didactic, when something is to be told that was not known 
before^ it is the beet mode ; but against that inattention by which 
known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it makes no provision ; it 
instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated with the Whigs ; but 
he deserted them when they deserted their principles, yet without 
running into the contrary extreme : he continued throughout his life 
to retain the disposition which he .assigns to the '* Ohurch-of-£ngland 
man," of thinking commonly with the Whigs of the State, and with 
the Tories of the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he desired the prosperity, 
and maintained the honour, of the clergy ; of the Dissenters he did 
not wish to infringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroach- 
naents. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive. He managed the 
revenues of his church with exact economy. ; and it is said by Delany, 
that more money was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time since its first erection. Of his choir 
he was eminently careful ; and, though he neither loved nor under- 
stood music, took care that all the singers were well qualified, admit- 
ting none without the testimony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly communion, and 
distributed the sacramental elements in the most solemn and devout 
manner with his own hand. He came to church every morning, " 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the evening anthem, 
that it might not be negligently performed. 

He read the service '' rather with a strong, nervous voice^ than 
in a graceful manner; his voice was sharp and high-toned, rather 
ihan harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical state with-hope to excel in preach- 
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ing ; but complainedi that, from the time of his political oontrover- 
sies, ** he could only preach pamphlets." This censure of himself, if 
judgment be made from those sermons which have been printed, was 
unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a great measure from 
his dread of hypocrisy ; inst^id of wishing to seem better, he de- 
lighted in seeming worse than he was. He went in London to early 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read prayers to his ser- 
vants every morning vdth such dexterous secrecy, that Dr. Delany 
was six months in his house before he knew it. He was not only 
careful to hide the good which he did, but willingly imnirred the 
suspicion of evil which he did not. He forgot what himself had for- 
merly asserted, that hypocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety. 
l>r. Delany, with all his zedl for his honour, has justly condemned 
this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many recommendations. He had & 
kind of muddy complexion, which, though he washed himself with 
oriental scrupulosity, did not look clear. He had a countenance 
sour and severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency tO'laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough ; and a man of a rigorous- 
temper, with that vigilance of minute attention, which his works dis- 
cover, must have been a master that few could bear. That he wasK 
disposed to do his servants good, on important occasions, is no great 
mitigation ; bene&ction can be but rare, and tyrannic peevishness is 
perpetual. He did not spare the servants of others. Once, when he 
dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he said of one that waited in the 
room, ^^ That man has, since we sat to the table, committed fifteen 
faults." What the faults were, Lord Orrery, from; whom I heard the 
story, had not been attentive enough to discover. My number may,^ 
perhaps, not be exact. 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and offensive parsimony, 
without disguise or apology. The practice of saving being once 
necessary, l^came habitual, and grew first ridiculous, and at last 
detestable. But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, was 
never suffered to encroach upon his virtue. He was frugal by incli- 
nation, but liberal by principle ; and if the purpose to which he des- 
tined his little accumulations be remembered, with his distribution 
of occasional charity, it will perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expense better than another, and saved merely that he might 
have something to give. He did not fl;row rich by injuring his suc-^ 
cessors, but left both Laracor and the deanery more valuable than he 
found them. With all this talk of his covetousness and generosity, it 
should be remembered, that he was never rich. The revenue of his 
deanery was not much more than seven hundred a year. 

His benefice was not graced with tenderness or civility ; he re- 
^eved without pity, and assisted without kindness ; so that those who 
were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece at a time, and 
therefore always stored his pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner peculiar to 
himself, without sufficiently considering, that singularity^ as it im- 
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plies a contempt of the general practice, is a kind of defiance which 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule ; he, therefore, who indulges 
peculiar habits, is worse than others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford a specimen. 
" Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mistaken by strangers 
for ill nature. 'Tis so odd, that there's no describing it but by &cts. 
I'll tell you oii«e that first comes into my head. One evening, Gay and 
I went to see him : you know how intimately we were all acquainteii. 
On our coming in, ' Heyday, gentlemen (says the Doctor), what's the 
meaning -of this visit ? How came you to leave the great lords that 
you ape so fond of, to come hithar to see a poor deanf — ' Because 
we would rather see you than any of them.' — ' Ay, any one that did 
not know so well as I do might believe you. But since you are come, 
I must get some supper for you, I suppose.' — * No, Doctor, we have 
supped suready.' — ' Supped already ? that's impossible i why, 'tis not 
eight o'clock yet.— That's very strange ; >^but if you had not supped, I 
must have got something for yen. — Let me see, what should I have 
had ? A couple of lobsters ; av, that would have done very well ; two 
shiUiags — ^tarts, a shilling ; out you will drink a glass of wine with 
me, though you supped so much before your usual time only to 
spare my pocket ?' — ' No, we had rather talk with you than drink 
with you.' — * But if you had supped with me, as in all reason you 
ought to have done, you must then have drank with me. — ^A bottle 
of wine, two shillings — ^two and two is four, and one is five : just two 
and sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there's half-a-crown for you, and 
there's another for you. Sir ; for I won't save any thing by you, I am 
determined.' — ^This was all said and done with his usual seriousness 
on such occasions ; and^ in spite of every thing we could say to the 
contrary, he actually obliged us to take the money." 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he indulged his disposition to 
petulance and sarcasm, and thought himself injured if the licentious- 
ness of his raillery, the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of' 
his frolics, was resented or repressed. He predominated over his 
companions with very high ascendency, and probably would bear 
none over whom he could not predominate. To give him advice was, 
in the style of his friend Delany, '^ to venture to ^eak to him." 
This customary superiority soon grew too delicate for truth; and 
Swift, with all his penetration, allowed himself to be delighted with 
low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a style of arrogance, 
and dictates rather than persuades. This authoritative and magisterial 
language he expected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; 
but he apparently flattered his own arrogance by an assumed im- 
periousness, in which he was ironical only to the resentful, and to 
the submissive sufl&ciently serious. 

He told stories with great ielicity, and delighted in doing what 
he knew himself to do well ; he was therefore captivated by the 
respectful silence of a steady listener, and told the same tales too 
often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking alone ; for it was 
his rule, when he had spoken a mi«ute, to give room by a pause for 
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any other speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact com- 
puter, and Knew the minutes required to every common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his conversation, what 
appears so frequently m his letters, an affectation of familiarity with 
the great, and ambition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed 
by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has established as 
the barriers between one order of society and another. This trans- 
gression of r^ularity was by himself and his admirers termed great- 
ness of soul. But a great mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, 
and therefore never usurps what a lawful claimant may take away. 
He that encroaches on another *s dignity puts himself in his power : 
he is fSHher repelled vdth helpless indignity, or endured by clemency 
sad condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his letters j$an be sup- 
posed to afford any evidence, he was not a man to be either loved or 
envied. He seems to have wasted life in discontent, by the rage of 
neglected pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied desire. He is 
querulous and fastidious, arrogant and malignant ; he scarcely speaks 
of himself but with indignant lamentations, or of others but with 
insolent superiority when he is gay, and with angry contempt when 
he is gloomy. From the letters that pass between him and rope, it 
might be inferred that they, with Arbuthnot and Gay, had ingrossed 
all the understanding and virtue of mankind ; that their merits filled 
the world ; or that there was no hope of more. They show the age 
involved in darkness, and shade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, he might be 
allowed to regret for a time the interception of his views, tne ex- 
tinction of his hopes, and his ejection from gay scenes, important 
employment, and splendid friendships ; but when time had enabled 
reason to prevail over vexation, the complaints, which at first were 
natural, became ridiculous because they were useless. But querulous- 
ness was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he probably had 
ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings persuaded Bolingbroke that 
he was really willing to quit his deanery for an English parish ; and 
Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which was rejected ; and Swift 
still retained the pleasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing his character, is 
to discover by what depravity of intellect he took delight in revolving 
ideas, from which almost every other mind shrinks with disgust. 
The ideas of pleasure, even when criminal, may solicit the imagina- 
tion; but what has disease, deformity, and filth, upon which the 
thoughts can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing to think that 
Swift's mind was not much tainted with this gross corruption before 
his long visit to Pope. He does not consider how he aegrades his 
hero, by making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an ascendent mind. But the truth is, 
that Gulliver had described his Yahoos before the visit ; and he that 
had formed those images had nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he exhibits himself to 
my perception ; but now let another be heard who knew him better. 
Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance, describes him to Lord Orrery in 
these terms : 
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^^ My lord, when you consider Swift's singular, peculiar, and most 
variegated vein of wit, always intended rightly, although not always 
so rightly directed ; delightAil in many instances, and salutary eveii 
where it is most offensive ; when you consider his strict truth, his 
fortitude in resisting oppression and arbitrary power ; his fidelity in 
friendship ; his sincere love and zeal for religion ; his uprightness in 
making right resolutions, and his steadiness in adhering to them ; his 
care of his church, its choir, its economy, and its income ; his at- 
tention to all those that preached in his cathedral, in order to their 
lunendment in pronunciation and style ; as also his remarkable at- 
tention to the interest of his successors, preferably to his own pre- 
sent emoluments ; his invincible patriotism, even to a country which 
he did not love; his very various, well-devised, well-judged, and 
extensive charities throughout his life; and his whole fortune (to 
say nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the same Christian purposes at 
his death ; charities, from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage, 
or satisfEiction of any kind in this world : when you consider his 
ironical and humorous, as well as his serious schemes, for the pro* 
motion of true religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the 
first-fruits and twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the esta- 
blished church of Ireland y and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
giving occasion to the building of fifty new churches in London : 

'' All this considered, the character of his life will appear like 
that of his writings f they will both bear to be re-considered and re- 
examined with the utmost attention, and always discover new beauties 
and excellences upon every examination. 

" Thoy will bear to be considered as the sun, in which the brightness 
will hide the blemishes; and whenever petulant ignorance, pride, 
malice^ malignity, or envy interposes to cloud or sully his fame, I 
take upon me to pronounce that the eclipse will not last long. 

'* To conclude, — No man ever deserved better of any country 
than Swift did of his ; a steady, persevering, inflexible Mend ; a wise, 
a watshful, and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials and 
bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard both of his liberty and 
fortune. 

^' He lived a blessing, be died a benefactor, and his name will ever 
live an honour to Ireland." 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not much upon which 
the critic can exercise his powers. They are often humorous, almost 
always light, and have the qualities which recommend such com- 
positions, easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most part, what 
their author intended. The diction is correct, the numbers are 
smooth, and the rhymes exact. There seldom ocairs a hard-laboured 
expression, or a redundant epithet; all his verses exemplify his own 
definition of a good style, they consist of '^ proper words in proper 
places." 

To divide this collection into classes, and show how some pieces 
are gross, and some are trifling, would be to tell the reader what he 
knows already, and to find faults of which the author could not be 
ignorant, who certainly wrote often not to his judgment, but his 
humour. 
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It was said, in a pre&ce to one of the Irish editions, that Swift 
had never been known to take a single thought Irom any writer, 
ancient or modem. This is not literally true ; but perhaps no writer 
can easily be found that has borrowed so little, or that, in all his 
excellences and all his defects^ has so well maintained his claim to be 
considered as original. 



EDMUND SMITH .♦ 
(1668-X710.) 

Edmund Smith is one of those lucky writers who have, without 
much labour^ attained high reputation, and who are mentioned with 
reverence rather for the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
abilities. 

Of his life little is known; and that little claims no praise but 
what can be given to intellectual excellence, seldom employed to anv 
virtuous purpose. His character, as given by Mr. OlcUsworth with 
all the partiality of friendship, which is said by Dr. Burton to show 
*^ what fine things> one man of parts caoi say of another," and which, 
however, comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. Smith, it 
is better to transcribe at once than to take by pieces. I shall subjoin 
such little memorials as accident haa enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith (bom 1668) was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous Baron Lech- 
mere. Some misfortunes of his father, which were soon followed by 
his death, were the occasion of the son's being left very young in the 
hands oi a near relation (one who married Mr. Neale's sister), whose 
name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own child, and 
put him to Westminster school under the care of Dr, Busby; whence, 
after the loss of his faithful and generous guardian (whose name he 
assumed and retained), he was removed to Christchurch in Oxford, 
and there by his aunt handsomely maintained till her death ; after 
which he continued a member of that learned and ingenious society 
till within five years of his own ; though, some time before his leaving 
Christchurch, he was sent for by has mother to Worcester, and ownea 
and acknowledged as her legitimate son ; which had not been men- 
tioned, but to wipe off the aspersions that were ignorantly cast by 
some on his birth. It is to be remembered, for our author's honour, 
that, when at Westminster election he stood a candidate for one of 
the Universities, he so signally distinguished himself by his con- 
spicuous performances, that there arose no small contention between 
the representative electors of Trinity College in Cambridge and Christ- 
church in Oxon, which of those two royal societies should adopt him 
as their own. But the electors of Trinity College having the pre- 
ference of choice that year, they resolutely elected him ; who yet, 

* Johnson. 
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being invited at the same time to Christchurch, chose to accept of a 
studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfections, as well natural as ac- 
quired, seem to have been formed upon Horace's plan, who says, in 
nis Art of Poetry : 



" Ego nee stadium sine divite ven^. 
Nee rude quid prosit video inj^enium ; alterius 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjiirat amice." 



SIC 



He was endowed by nature with all those excellent and necessary 
qualifications which are previous to the accomplishment of a great 
man. His memory was large and tenacious, yet, by a curious felicity, 
chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions it received from the best 
authors he read, which it always preserved in their primitive strength 
and amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of understand- 
ing, which easily took in and surmounted the most subtle and knotty 
parts of mathematics and metaphyncs. His wit was prompt and 
flowing, yet solid and piercing ; Ms taste delicate, his head clear, and 
his way of expressing his thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall 
say nothing of his person, which yet was so well turned, that no 
neglect of himself in his dress could render it disagreeable ; insomuch 
that the fair sex, who observed and esteemed him, at once com- 
mended and reproved him by the name of the handsome sloven. 
An eager, but generous and noble emulation grew up with him; 
which (as it were a rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striv- 
ing to excel in every art and science that could make him a credit to 
his college, and that college the ornament of the most learned and 
polite University ; and it was bis happiness to have several contem- 
poraries and fellow-students who exercised and excited this virtue in 
themselves and others, thereby becoming so deservedly in favour with 
this age, and so good a proof its nice discernment. His judgment, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and distin- 
guishing sagacity, which as it was active and busy, so it was vigorous 
and manly, keeping even paces with a rich and strong imagination, 
always upon the wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence it was 
that, though he writ as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and 
his earliest productions were so far from having any thing in them 
mean and trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, 
they may make grey authors blush. There are many of his first essays 
in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epic, still handed about the Uni- 
versity in manuscript, which show a masterly band ; and, though 
maimed and injured i)y frequent transcribing, make their way into 
our most celebrated miscellanies, where they shine with uncommon 
lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford books which he could not 
help setting his name to, several of his compositions came abroad 
under other names, which his own singular modesty and faithful 
silence strove in vain to conceal. The Encsenia and public collec- 
tions of the University upon state subjects were never in such esteem, 
either for elegy and congratulation, as when he contributed most 
largely to them ; and it was natural for those who knew his peculiar 
way of writing to turn to his share in the work, as by far the most 
Relishing part of the entertainment* As his parts were extraordinary, 
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80 he well knew how to improYe them ; and not only to polish the 
dtamondy but enchase it in the most solid and durable manner. 
Though he was an academic the greatest part of his life, jet he 
contracted no sovmess of temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of 
disputation, or obstinate contention for the old or new philosophy, 
no assuming way of dictating to others, which are faults (though ex- 
cusable) which some are insensibly led into who are constrained to 
dwell long within the walls of a private college. His conversation 
was pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of Plotius, Ya- 
rius, and Virgil, might justly be applied to him : 

** Nil ego contalerim jucnndo fanos amico.** 

Sat y. 1. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate pieces, he read 
the works of others with candour, and reserved his greatest severity 
for his own compositions ; being readier to cheidsh and advance, than 
damp or depress, a rising genius; and as patient of being excelled 
himself (if any could excel him) as industrious to excel others. 

'Twere to be wished he had confined himself to a particular pro- 
fession, who was capable of surpassing in any ; but, in this, his want 
of application was in a great measure owing to his want of due en- 
couragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college and University 
with unusual applause ; and though he often suffered his friends to 
call him off from his retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial 
avocations, yet his return to his studies were so much the more pas- 
sionate, and his intention ^pon those refined pleasures of reading 
and thinking so vehement (to which his facetious and unbended in- 
tervals bore no proportion), that the habit grew upon him, and the 
series of meditation and reflection being kept up whole weeks to- 
gether, he could better sort his ideas, and take in the sundry parts 
of a science at one view, without interruption or confusion. Some, 
indeed, of his acquaintance, who were pleased to distinguish between 
the wit and the scholar, extolled him altogether on account of these 
titles ; but others, who knew him better, could not forbear doing 
him justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had signalised himself, 
in the schools, as a philosopher and polemic of extensive knowledge 
and deep penetration ; and went through all the courses with a wise 
regard to the dignity and importance of each science. I remember 
him i«L the divinity-school responding and disputing with a perspicu- 
ous energy, a ready exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; whose condescending 
and disinterested commendation of him gave him such a reputation 
as silenced the envious malice of his enemies, who durst not contra^ 
diet the approbation of so profound a master in theology. None of 
those self-sufficient creatures, who have either trifled with philosophy,, 
by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it with novel terms 
and burdensome explanations, understood its real weight and purity 
half so well as Mr. Smith. He was too discerning to allow of the 
character of unprofitable, rugged, and abstruse, which some super- 
ficial sciolists (so very smooth and polite as to admit of no impres- 
sion), either out of an unthinking indolence, or. an iU-grounde^ 
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prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny 
terms of philosophy served well to fence -in the true doctrines of 
religion ; and looked upon school-divinity as upon a rough but well- 
wrought army, which might at once adorn and defend the Christian 
hero, and equip him for the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with all the Greek and 
Latin classics ; with whom he had carefully compared whatever was 
worth perusing in the French, Spanish, and Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no stranger), and in all the celebrated writers of his 
own country. But then, according to the curious observation of the 
late Earl oi Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticism ; 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mutual support and 
improvement. There was not a tract of credit, upon that subject, 
which he had not diligently examined, from Aristotle down to Hede- 
lin and Bossu ; so that, having each rule constantly before him, he 
could carry the art through every poem, and at once point out the 
graces and deformities. By this means he seemed to read with a de- 
sign to correct as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every little delicacy 
that was set before him ; though it was impossible for him at the 
same time to be fed and nourished with any thing but what was sub- 
stantial and lasting. He considered the ancients and modems not 
as parties or rivals for fame, but as architects upon one and the same 
plan, — ^the art of poetry ; according to which he judged, approved, 
and blamed, without flattery or detraction. If he did not always 
commend the compositions of others, it was not ill-nature (which was 
not in his tempen, but strict justice would not let him call a few 
flowers set in ranks, a glib measure, and so many couplets, by the 
name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonson's opinion, who could not 
admire 

** Verses as smooth and soft as cream. 
In which there was neither depth nor stream." 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance for some men*s over- 
bearinff vanity made him enemies, yet the better part of mankind 
were (K>liged by the freedom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian speech, though taken from a remote and imperfect 
copy, has shown the world how great a master he was of the Cicero- 
nian eloquence, mixed with the conciseness and force of Demosthenes, 
the elegfuit and moving turns of Pliny^ and the acute and wise reflec- 
tions of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man understood Horace better, 
especially as to his happy diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, 
and alternate mixture of the soft and the sublime. This endeared 
Dr. Hanne*s odes to hini, the finest genius for Latin lyric since the 
Augustan age. His friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr. St. John (late 
Lora Bolingbroke), after the manner of Horace's lusory or amatorian 
odes^ is certainly a masterpiece ; but Mr. Smith's PocoeJdfM is of the 
sublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, 
it wants not the most delicate and surprising turns peculiar to the 
persoa praised. I do not remember to have seen any thing like it in 
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Dr. Batharst,*'^ who had made some attempts this way with applause. 
He was an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good an historian^ 
that in familiar discourse he would talk over the most memorable 
facts in antiquity, the lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated 
men, with amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able to copy after him ; 
and his talent in this kind was so well known and allowed, that he 
had been singled out by some great men to write a history ; which it 
was for their interest to have done with the utmost art and dexterity. 
I shall not mention for what reasons this design was dropped, though 
they are very much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I 
speak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable company could 
fix him upon a subject of useful literature, nobody shone to greater 
advantage ; he seemed to be that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks 
of: 

** Quern tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus omatum voluisU exceUere rebus.** 

His works are not many, and those scattered up and down in 
miscellanies and collections, being wrested from him by his friends 
with great difficulty and reluctance. All of them together make but 
a small part of that much ^eater body which lies dispersed in the 
possession of numerous acquaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made 
entire, without great injustice to him, because few of them had his 
last hand, and the transcriber was often obliged to take the liberties 
of a friend. His condolence for the death of Mr. Philips is full of 
the noblest beauties, and has done justice to the ashes of that second 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the English language, 
generosity, and valour. For him Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect 
friendship ; a passion he was most susceptible of, and whose laws he 
looked upon as sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all the life, propor- 
tion, and embellishments bestowed on it, which an exquisite skill, a 
warm imagination, and a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. 
The epic, lyric, elegiac, and every sort of poetry he touched upon 
(and he had touched upon a great variety), was raised to its proper 
height, and the differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new beauties placed 
in admirable order "by each other ; and there was a predominant 
fimcy and spirit of his own infused, superior to what some draw off 
from the ancients, or from poesies here and there culled but of the 
modems, by a painful industry and servile imitation. His contrive 
ances were adroit and magnificent ; his images lively and adequate ; 
his sentiments charming and majestic ; his expressions natural and 
hold; his numbers various and sounding; and that enamelled mixture 
of classical wit, which, without redundance and affectation, sparkled 
through his writings, and were no less pertinent and agreeable. 

His Phoedra is a consummate tragedy, and the success of it was 
as great as the most sanguine expectations of his friends could pro- 
mise or foresee. The number of nights, and the common method of 

* Dr. Ralph Bathurst, whose life and literary remains were published in 
1761 by Thomas Warton. 
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filling the house, are not always the surest marks of judging what 
encouragement a play meets with : but the generosity of all the per- 
sons of a refined taste about town was remarkable on this occasion ; 
and it must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. Addison espoused his 
interest, with all the elegant judgment and diffusive good-nature for 
which that accomplished gentleman and author is so justly valued by 
mankind. But as to Phaedra, she has certainly made a finer figure 
under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either in 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and Latin Phssdra, 
I need not say she surpasses the French one, though embellished 
with whatever regular beauties and moving softness Racine himself 
could give her. 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty ef composing than 
Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would create greater difficulties than 
he had reason to apprehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. Wych- 
erley speaks) may be easily written, moved his isdignation. When 
he was writing upon a subject, he would seriously consider what 
Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would say upon 
that occasion, which whetted him to exceed himself as well as others. 
Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, finish several subjects he 
undertook ; whichi mav be imputed either to the briskness of his 
fancy, still hunting after a new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and lassitude brought upon him, which, of all 
his foibles,, the world was least inclmed to forgive. That this was 
not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of himself (a frailty which 
has been imputed to no less men than Shakespeare and Jmson), is 
clear from hence : because he left his works to the entire dispossd of 
his friends, whose most rigorous censures he^ even courted and so- 
licited, submitting to their animadversions, and the freedom they 
took with them, with an unreserved and prudent resignation. 

I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems to be 
designed, set out analytically ; wherein the fable, structure, and con- 
nexion, the images, incidents, moral, episodes, and a great variety of 
ornaments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the rules of art, 
and squared so exactly to the precedents of the ancients, that I have 
often looked on these poeticsd elements with the same concern with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of the most entertaining 
remains and ruins of an antique figure or building. Those fragments 
of the learned, which some men have been so proud of their pains in 
collecting, are useless rarities, without form and without life, when 
compared with these embryos, which wanted not spirit enough to pre- 
serve them ; so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them were 
to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by the poets, as the 
sketches of JuUo and Titian are by the painters ; though there is 
nothing in them but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed that Mr.. Smith had some defects in his con- 
duct, which those are most apt to remember who couM imitate him 
in nothing else. His freedom with himself drew severer acknowledg- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever produced was capable of 
advancing, and he did not scruple to give even his misfortunes the 
hard name of faults; but if the world had half his good-nature, all 
the shady parts would be entirely struck out of his character. 
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A man who, under poverty, calamities, and disappointments, could 
make so many friends, and those so truly valuable, must have just 
and noble ideas of the passion of friendship, in the success of which 
consisted the greatest, if not the only happiness of his life. He knew 
very well what was due to his birth, though fortune threw him short 
of it in every other circumstance of life. He avoided making any, 
thoueh perhaps reasonable, complaints of her dispensations, under 
which he had honour enough to be easy, without touching the favours 
she flung in his way when offered to him at a price of a more durable 
reputation. He took care to have no dealings with mankind in which 
he could not be just ; and he desired to be at no other expense in his 
pretensions than that of intrinsic merit, which was the only burden 
and reproach he ever brought upon his friends. He could say, as 
Horace did of himself, what I never yet saw translated : 

** Meo lam pauper in nre" 

At his coming to town, no man was more surrounded by all those 
who really had or pretended to wit, or more courted by the great 
men who had then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts and 
sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for the name of patron in 
many instances, which will ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. 
Smith's character grew upon his friends by intimacy, and out-went 
the strongest prepossessions which had been conceived in his favour. 
Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose obscurity is their hap- 
piness, may possibly have to the age ; yet amidst a studied neglect, 
and total disuse of all those ceremonial attendances, fashionable 
equipments, and external recommendation, which are thought neces- 
Bary introductions into the graind mondey this gentleman was so 
happy as still to please ; and whilst the rich, the gay, the noble, and 
honourable saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other differences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintimce and retirements were his own free choice. What Mr. 
Prior observes upon a very great character was true of him, *' that 
most of his faults brought their excuse with them.** 

Those who blamed him most understood him least, it being the 
custom of the vulgar to charge an excess upon the most complaisant, 
and to form a character by the morals of a few who have sometimes 
spoiled an hour or two in good company. Where only fortune is 
wanting to make a great name, that single exception can never pass 
upon the best judges and most equitable observers of mankind ; and 
wnen the time comes for the world to spare their pity, we may justly 
enlarge our demands upon them for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged himself in several 
considerable undertakings ; in all which he had prepared the world 
to expect mighty things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
his English Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of that kind I could 
ever hope for in our own language. He had drawn out a plan of a tra- 
^y of the Lady Jane Qrty^ aiui had gone through several scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work to better hands 
than where, I hear, it is at present lodged ; and the bare mention of 
two such names may justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to make the town an agreeable invitation. 
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His greatest and noblest undertaking was Ltmginus. He had 
finished an entire translation of the SMime^ which he sent to the 
Key. Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an 
exact critic in the Greek tongue, from whom it came to my hands. 
The French version of Monsieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was 
far short of it. He proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and observations of his own, with an entire system of the art of 
poetry, in three books, under the titles of Thought^ Diction^ and 
Figv/re, I saw the last of these perfect, and in a fair copy, in 
which he showed prodigious judgment and reading ; aad particularly 
had reformed the art of rhetoric, by reducing that vast and con- 
fused heap of terms, with which a long succession of pedants had en- 
cumbered the world, to a very narrow compass, comprehending all 
that was useful and ornamental in poetry. Under each head and 
chapter he intended to make remaks upon all the ancients and 
modems, the Greek, Latin, English, French, Spanish, and Italian 
poets, and to note their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, in the hands 
of men of worth and judgment, who loved him. It cannot be sup- 
posed they would suppress any thing that was his, but out of respect 
to his memory, and for want of proper hands to finish what so great a 
genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while his admira- 
tion was yet fresh, and his kindness warm ; and therefore such as, 
without any criminal purpose of deceiving, shows a strong desire to 
make the most of all favourable truth. I cannot much commend the 
performance. The praise is often indistinct, and the sentences are 
loaded with words of more pomp than use. There is little, however, 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, was bom at 
Handley^ the seat of the Lechmeres, in Worcestershire, in the year 
1668. 

H« was educated at Westminster. It is known to have been the 
practice of Dr. Busby to detain those youth long at school of whom 
he had formed the highest expectations. Smith took his master's 
degree on the 8th of July, 1696 ; he therefore was probably admitted 
in the University in 1689, when we may suppose nim twenty years 
old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such as has been 
told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his behaviour drew 
upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet only bacheloi:, a public 
admonition, entered upon record, in order to his expulsion. Of this 
reproof the effect is not known. He was probably less notorious. 
At Oxford, as we all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit ; 
and of that he had exhibited sufficient evidence by his excellent ode 
on the death of the great orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, 
and whose praise must have been written by Smith when he had been 
but two years in the University. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the Mtuas Anglicancg^ 
though perhaps some objections may be made to its Latinitj, is by 
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&r the best lyrio composition in that collection ; nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modem writers. It expresses, 
with great felicity, images not classical in classical diction ; its di- 
gressions and returns have been deservedlj recommended by Trapp as 
models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Oowlej : 

" Testatur hinc tot sermo coloribua 
Quot tu, Pococki, dissimUis tui 
Orator eifers, quot Ticissim 
Te memores oelebrare gaudent.** 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator pronounce 
the colours, or give to colours memory and delight, I quote it, how- 
ever, as an imitation of these lines : 

" So many languages he had in store, 
That only Fame ahall speak of him in more." 

The simile by which an old man, retaining the fire of his youth, 
is compared to ^tna flaming through the snow, which Smith has 
used with great pomp, is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, July 8, 1 696. 
Of the exercises which he performed on that occasion, I have not 
heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; for he con- 
tinued to cultivate his mind, though he did not amend his irregu- 
larities ; by which he gave so much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the 
dean and chapter declared " the place of Mr. Smith void, he having 
been convicted of riotous behaviour in the house of Mr. Cole, an 
apothecary ; but it was referred to the dean when and upon what oc- 
casion the sentence should be put in execution.*' 

Thus tenderly was he treated ; the governors of his college could 
hardly keep him, and yet wished that he would not force them to 
drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance of decency : in 
his 0¥m phrase, he ** whitened*' himself, having a desire to obtain the 
censorship, an office of honour and some profit in the college ; but 
when the election came, the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes, his 
junior ; the same, I suppose, that joined with Freiud in an edition 
of part of Demosthenes. The censor is a tutor ; and it was not 
thought proper to trust the superintendence of others to a man who 
took so little care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his wit against 
the dean. Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the opponent of his 
claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard a single line too gross 
to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was unwilling 
to lose him : he was endured, with all his pranks and his vices, two 
years longer ; but on Dec. 20, 1706, at the instance of all the canons, 
the sentence declared five years before was put in Execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for one of his 
friends, from whom I learned much of his life, appeared not to 
know it. 

Toil. III. D 
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He was now driven to LondoBy where he associated himself wilh 
the Whigs ; whether because they were in power, or because the 
Tories hi^ expelled him, or because he was a Whig by principle, may 
perhaps be doubted. He was, however, caressed by men of great 
abilities, whatever were their party ; and was supported by the libe- 
rality of those who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, to have made 
him useful. One evening, as he was sitting with a friend at a tavern, 
he was called down by the waiter; and having stayed some time 
below, came up thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his friend, 
'^ He that wanted me below was Addison, whose business was to tell 
me that a history of the revolution was intended, and to propose that 
I should undertake it. I said, ' What shall I do with the character 
of Lord Sunderland V and Addison immediately returned, ^ When, 
Bag, were you drunk last V and went away." 

" Captain Rag" was a name which he got at Oxford by his negli- 
gence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clarke of Lincoln's Lui, to 
whom it was told by the Mend of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profitable employments ; 
but, as they could not deprive him of any real esteem, they left him 
many friends ; and no man was ever better introduced to the theatre 
than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, had a prologue and 
epilogue from the first wits on either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take different courser. 
His play pleased the critics, and the critics only. It was, as Addison 
has reconied, hardly heard the third night. Smith had, indeed, 
trusted entirely to his merit, had insured no band of applauders, ncr 
used any artifice to force success, and found that native excellenco 
was not sufficient for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced the price 
from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, the gene- 
ral patron, accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept him 
from writing the dedication, till Lintot, after fruitless importunity, 
gave notice that he would publish the play without it. Now, there- 
fore, it was written ; and Halifax expected the author with his book, 
and had prepared to reward him with a place of 300^. a-year. Smith, 
by pride, or caprice, or indolence, or basnfulness, n^lected to attend 
him, though doubtless warned and pressed by his friends; and at last 
missed his reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectatovy mentioned the neglect of Smith's 
tragedy as disgraceful to the nation, and imputes it to the fondness 
for operas then prevailing. The authority of Addison is great ; yet 
the voice of the people, when to please the people is the purpose, de- 
serves regard. In this question, I cannot but think the people in 
the right. The fiible is mythological, a story which we are accus- 
tomed to reject as false ; and the manners are so distant from our 
own, that we know them not from sympathy, but by study ; the 
ignorant do not understand the action; the learned reject it as a 
school-boy's tale, incredtiltts odi. What I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve, I cannot for a moment behold with interest or anxiety. The 
sentiments, thus remote from life, are removed yet further by the 
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dietion, which is too luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and enve- 
lopes the thoughts rather than displays them. It is a scholar's play, 
such as may please the reader rather than the spectator ; the work 
of a vigorous and elegant mind, accustomed to please itself with 
its own conoeptionsy hut of little acquaintance with the course of 
life. 

Dennis teUs us, in one of his pieces, that he had once a design to 
have written the tragedy of Phxd/ra; but was convinced that the 
action was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year afber the exhibition oiPkmdra^ died John Philips, 
the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, who, on that occasion, 
iH^<ote a poem, which justice must place among the best elegies which 
our language can show ; an elegant mixture of fondness and admira- 
tion, of dignity and softness. There are some passages too ludi- 
crous ; but every human performance has its faults. 

Tins elegy it was the mode among his friends to purchase for a 
guinea ; and as his acquaintance was numerous, it was a very pro- 
fitable poem. 

Of his Pindar^ mentioned by Oldisworth, I have never otherwise 
heard. His Longinus he intended to accompany with some illustra- 
tions, and had selected his instances of the false sublime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to tiy again the fortune of the stage with the story 
of Lcid^ Jarie Grey, It is not unlikely that his experience of the 
inefficacy and incredibiUtv of a mythological tale might determine 
him to choose an action Irom the Engliw history, at no great dis- 
tance from our own times, which was to end in a real event, pro- 
duced by the operation of known characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more opportunities 
of informing the understanding, for which Smith was unquestionably 
qualified, or for moving the passions, in which I suspect him to have 
had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he declared that 
a few months would complete his design } and, that he might pursue 
his work with less frequent avocations, be was, in June 1710, in- 
vited by Mr. George Ducket to his house at Gartham, in Wiltshire. 
Here he found such opportunities oi indulgence as did not much for- 
ward his studies, and particularly some strong ale, too delicious to 
be resisted. He ate and drank till he found himself plethoric ; and 
then, resolving to ease himself by evacuation, he wrote to an apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood a prescription of a purge so forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he had given notice 
of its danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a shop- 
man, and boastful of hie own knowledge, treated the notice with 
rude contempt, and swallowed his own medicine, which, in July 
1710, brought him to the grave. He was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to Oldmixon, the 
historian, an account pretended to have been received from Smith, 
that Clarendon's history was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, 
Smalridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was employed to forge 
and ins^ the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Oldmixon, and may be 
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supposed to have been eagerly received ; but its progress was soon 
checked ; for, finding its way into the Journal of Trevouz, it fell 
under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France, who immediately 
denied the charge, with this remarkable particular, that he never in 
his whole life had once spoken to Smith ;* his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended to their cha- 
racters. 

The charge was affcerwards very diligently refuted by Dr. Burton, 
of Eton, a man eminent for literature ; and though not of the same 
party with Aldrich and Atterbmy, too studious of truth to leave them 
burdened with a fjEdse charge. The testimonies which he has col- 
lected have convinced mankind that either Smith or Ducket was 
guilty of wilful and malidous ^Isehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's life 
which, with more honour to his name, mi^t have been concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of such esti- 
mation among his companions, that the casual censures or praises 
which he dropped in conversation were considered, like those of Sea- 
liger, as worthy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism^ and by a cur- 
sory glance over a new composition would exactly tell all its &ult8 
and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great rapidity, 
and of retaining with great fidelity what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question required ; 
and when his friends expressed their wonder at his acquisitions, 
made in a state of apparent negligence and drunkenness, he never 
discovered his hours of reading or method of study, but involved 
himself in affected silence, and fed his own vanity with their admi- 
ration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : if any thought 
or image was presented to his mind that he could use or improve, he 
did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst the jollity of a tavern, or in 
the warmth of conversation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for his new 
tragedy ; of which Bowe, when they were put into his hands, could 
make, as he says, very little use, but which the collector considered 
as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected him with the 
licentious and dissolute, and he affected the airs and gaiety of a man 
of pleasure ; but his dress was always deficient ; schokstic cloudiness 
stifl hung about him ; and his merriment was sure to produce the 
scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness and all his vices, he was one of the mur- 
snurers at fortune ; and wondered why he was suffered to be poor, 
when A-ddison was caressed and preferred; nor would a veiy little 
have contented him ; for he estimated Ids wants at six hundred 
pounds a year. 

In hiB course of reading, it was particular that he had diligently 

• See Bighop Atterhury's Epistolary Cofretpondence, 1799, vol. iii. pp. 
126, 133. In the Eame work, vol. L p. 8z5, it appears that Smith was at one 
tame scwpeoted l)j Atterbury to have been author of the Tale qf a Tub, 
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perused and accurately remembered the old romances of knight** 
errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was something con- 
temptuous in his treatment of those whom he considered as not 
quaUfied to oppose or contradict him. He had many frailties ; yet it 
cannot but be supposed that he had great merit, who could obtain to 
the same play a prologue from Addison and an epilogue from Prior ; 
and who could have at once the patronage of Halifax and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communicating these minute memorials, I am 
indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of 
the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket ; and declared, that if the tale concerning Claren- 
don was forged, he should suspect Ducket of the falsehood ; for '' Bag 
was a man of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me indulge 
myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early ; he was one of 
the first friends that literature procured me ; and I hope that at least 
my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; yet he 
never received my notions with contempt. He was a Whig, with all 
the virulence and malevolence of his party ; vet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart. I honoured Mm, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, without exemption from its 
vices or its follies, but had never neglected the cultivation of his 
mind ; his belief of revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved 
his principles ; he grew first regular, then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a 
man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was great ; 
and what he did not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such his copious- 
ness of communication, that it may be doubted whether a day now 
passes in which I have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerfrd and instructive hours, 
with companions such as are not often found; with one who has 
lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose 
skill in physic will be long remembered, and with David Garrick, 
whom I hoped to have gratified with this character of our common 
friend : but what are the hopes of man ! I am disappointed by that 
stroke of death which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and im- 
poverished the public stock of harmless pleasure. 

In the library at Oxford is the following ludicrous analysis of 
Pocockius : 

Ex AuToa&APHO* 

(Stnt by the Autkx)r to Mr. Urry») 

Opusculum hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lucem proferre hac- 
tenus distuli, judicii tui acumen subveritus magis quam bipeunis. 
Tandem aliquando oden banc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, flebi- 
lem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis vacaret) scripsisset 
^trellus : adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo 
flebilem ut ridere veils. Oujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, ver- 
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suam ordinem et materiam breviter referam. 1"*" Tersus de duobuB 
prseliis decantatis. 2^"* et 3"" de Lothariogio, cuniculis subtenaneiSy 
saxis, ponto, hostibus, et Asi&. 4'*' et 6^*** de catenis, subdibas, 
uncis, draconibusy tigribus et crocodilis. 6»% 7»», 8"*, 9°% de Gtomop- 
rh4, de Babjlone, fiabele, et quodam domi sasB peregrino. 1<H», 
aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 11'*% 12«% de SyrilL, SoljmfU 13**% 
14°% de Ho8e&, et quercu, et de juveiie quodsun vviXde sene. 15"*, 
16"*, de Minky et quomodo MtoA Pocockio fit valde similis. 17°% 
18"% de tub^ astro, umbr&, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. 
Offitera de OhnBtianis, Ottomanis, Babjloniis, Arabibus, et gravi86im& 
agrorum melancholia ; de Osesare Flaeco* Nestore, et miserando 
juvenis cujusdam florentissimi fato, anno setatia suse centeeimo pne- 
matur^ abrepti. Quse omnia cum accurate expenderis, necesae est at 
oden banc meam admirandik plan^ varietate constare feteaiis. Subitd 
ad Batavos proficiscor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prios yer6 Pembro- 
chienses voco ad certamen poeticum. Yale. 

Illustrissima tua deosculor crura. E. Smith. 



THOMAS YALDKlfT.t 
(1669-1736.) 

Thomas Yalden, the sixth son of Mr. John Yalden, of Sussex, was 
born in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been educated in the 
grammar-school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
under the tuition of Josiah Pullen, a man whose name is still remem- 
bered in the University. He became next year one of the scholars of 
Magdalen College, where he was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn one day to pronounce a declamation ; and Dr. 
Hough, the president, happening to attend, thought the composition 
too good to be the speaker's. Some time after, the doctor, finding 
him a little irregularly busy in the library, set him an exercise for 
punishment ; and, that he might not be deceived by any artifice, 
locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had been lately reading on 
the subject given, and produced with little difficulty a composition 
which so pleased the president, that he told him his former suspicions, 
and promised to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Addison and Sache- 
verell, men who were in those times friends, and who both adopted 
Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued throughout his life to 
think as probably he thought at first, yet did not forfeit the friend- 
ship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by Kinff William, Yalden made an ode. 
There never was any reign more celebrated by the poets than that of 

* Pro FlaecOf animo paulo atteatioroi scripaiMem Marone^ 
f Johnson. 
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William, wHo bad very little regard for song himself, but happened 
to employ ministers who pleased themselves with the praise of pa- 
tronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humorous poem of that time, 
called The Oxford Laureat ; in which, after many claims had been 
made and rejected, Yalden is represented as demanding the laurel, 
and as being called to his trial, instead of receiving a revnird. 

" His crime was for beinff a felon ia verse, 
And presenting his uieft to the king ; 
The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, 

But the last was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he had stolen was so little worth stealing, 
' They forgave him the damage and cost ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing. 

They had fin'd him but ten-pence at mMt." ^ 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Oongrere. 

He wrote another poem, on the death of the Duke of Gloucester. 

In 1700 he became fellow of the college ; and next year, entering 
into orders, was presented by the society with a living in Warwick- 
shire* consistent with his fellowship, and chosen lecturer of moral 
philosophy, a veiy honoumble office. 

On the accession of Queen Anne he wrote another poem ; and is 
said by the author of the Biographia to have declared himself of 
the p»rty who had the honourable distinction of high-churchmen« 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the Duke of Beaufort. 
Kext year he became doctor in divinity, and soon after resigned his 
fellowship and lecture ; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
college a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Ohalton and 01eanville,t two adjoining 
towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; and had the prebends, or sine- 
cares, of Deans, Hains, and Pendles in Devonshire. He was not 
long after chosen preacher of Bridewell Hospital, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Atterbury, June 1713. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and inoffensive life, 
till the clamour was raised about Atterbury s plot. Every loyal eye 
was on the watch for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; 
and Dr. Yalden, having some acquaintance with the bishop, and 
being familiarly conversant with Kelly his secretary, fell under sus- 
picion, and was taken into custody. 

Upon his examination, he was charged with a dangerous corre- 
spondence with Kelly. The correspondence he acknowledged ; but 
maintained that it had no treasonable tendency. His papers were 
seized ; but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book, "thorough-paced doctrine.'* This 
expression the imagination of his examiners had impregnated with 
treason, and the doctor was ei^oined to explain them. Thus pressed, 
he told them that the words had lain unheeded in his pocket-book 
from the time of Queen Anne, and that he was ashamed to give an 
account of them ; but the truth was, that he had gratified his 
coriofflty one day by hearing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and those 

* The vicarage of Willoughby, which he resigned in 17Q8. 
t This preferment was given him bj the Duke of Beaufort, 
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words were a memorial hint of a remarkable sentence by which he 
warned his congregation to 'beware of thorough-paced doctrine, 
'' that doctrine which, coming in at one ear, paces through the head, 
and goes out at the other." 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, and no evidence 
arising against him, he was set at liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of this character attained high 
dignities in the church ; but he still retained the friendship, and fre- 
quented the conversation, of a very numerous and splendid set of 
acquaintance. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind which, when he 
formed his poetical character, was supposed to be Pindaric. Having 
fixed his attention on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in some 
sort to rival him, and has written a Hymn to DarkneaSy evidently as a 
counter-part to Cowley's Hymn to Light, 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is for the most 
part imag£aed with great vigour, anfexpressed with great propriety. 
I will not transcribe it. The first seven stanzas are good ; but the 
third, fourth, and seventh are the best ; the eighth seems to involve 
a contradiction ; the tenth is exquisitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth are partly mythological and partly religious, 
and therefore not suitable to each other : he might better have made 
%h& whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Talden may be sus- 
pected, though hardly convicted, of having consulted the Hymnus 
ad Umbram of Wowerus, in the sixth stanza, which answers in some 
sort to these lines : 

" nia suo prseest noctumis numine sacris — 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuris, 
Manesque exoitos medioe ululare per aggros 
Sub noctem, et questu notos complere penatea" 

And again, at the conclusion : 

" nia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Haud numeraus jugi fiigientia secula lapsu. 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi oompage solut4 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpseiit hora 
^sa leves cineres nube amplectetur opac&, 
Et prisco imperio rui'sus dominabitur umbra." 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He seems to think 
that there is an east absolute and positive where the morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden eruption of new** 
created light, he says, 

" Awhile th' Almighty wond'ring stood." 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Knowledge can never 
wonder. All wonder is the efiect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems, it is sufficient to say that they deserve 
perusal; though they are not always exactly polished, though the 
rhymes are sometimes very ill sorted, and though his faults seem 
rather the omissions of idleness than the negligences of enthusiasm. 




AMBBOSE PHILIPS.* 

(1671-17*9.) 

Of the birth or earlj part of the life of Ambrose Philips I have 
not been able to find any account. His academical education he 
received at Bt. John's Collie ill (kmbridge ; t trbere he first solicited 
the notice of the world b7 some English verses, in the collection pat>- 
lifihed bj the UniverBit;, on the death of Queen Mary. 

From this time, bow he was amplOTed, or in what station he 
passed his life, is not jet discovered. He must have published his 
pastorals before the year 1708, because thej are eridentl; prior to 
those of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal patron, the Duko 
of Dorset, & Poetical ZeOerfrom Copenhaaen, which was published in 
tiie Tatler, and is bv Pope, in one of bis iirst letters, mentioned 
wiUk high praise, as the production of a man " who aould write very 
nobly,"! 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily found access to 
Addison and Steele ; hot his ardour seems not to liave procured him 
any thing more than kind words, since he was reduced to translate 
The Pertian Tales for Tonson, for which he was afterwards re- 
proached, with this addition of oontempt, that he worked for half-a- 

* JohneoD. 

t He took hi. dagrees, A.B. 1696, A.M. 1700. 

; Sir Bichard Steele Qaa mentions it with hoDour : " This is u fine a pieoc 
as Ta erar had &um any of the Bchoola of Ihe loost leamed painters. Sucb 
imagea aa tiicse give us a new pleaaure in our sight, and fix upon ow minda 
trades of refiaction^ which accompany us wherever tha like objects ocour." 
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crown. The book is divided into many sectionSy for each of which if 
he received half -a- crown, his reward, as writers then were paid, was 
veiy liberal ; but half-a-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of his party, by 
epitomiBiug HvickeVs Life of Arckhishop fVilliams, The original book 
is written with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the fop and 
pedant, as has not often appeared. The epitome is free enough from 
affectation, but has little spirit or vigour.^ 

In 1712 he brought upon the stage The Distrest Mother, almost a 
translation of Racine's Andromaqite. Such a work requires no un- 
common powers ; but the friends of Philips exerted every art to 
promote his interest. Before the appearance of the play, a whole 
tSpectatoTy none indeed of the best, was devoted to its praise ; while it 
yet continued to be acted, another Spectator was written, to tell what 
impression it made upon Sir Roger ; and on the first night a select 
audience, says Pope,t was called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful epilogue that was ever 
yet spoken on the English theatre. The first thi^e nights it was 
recited twice ; and not only continued to be demanded through the 
run, as it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled to the 
stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a copy from the French, 
it yet keeps its place, the epilogue is still expected, and is still 
spoken. 

The propriety of epilogues in general, and consequently of this, 
was questioned by a correspondent of The Spectator, whose letter was 
undoubtedly admitted for the sake of the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The attack and the 
defence equally contributed to stimulate curiosity and continue 
attention. It may be discovered in the defence, that Prior's epilogue 
to Phtsdra had a little excited jealousy ; and something of Prior's 
plan may be discovered in the performance of his rival. Of this dis- 
tinguished epilogue the reputed author was the wretched Budgel^ 
whom Addison used to denominate £ " the man who calls me cousin ;" 
and when he was asked how such a silly fellow could write so well^ 
replied, ''The epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
first." It was known in Tonson's family, and told to Qarrick, thai 
Addison was himself the author of it ; and that, when it had been at 
first printed with his name, he came early in the morning, before the 
copies were distributed, and ordered it to be given to Budgel, that it 
might add weight to the solicitation which he was then making for a 
place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. His play was 
applauded ; his translations from Sappho had been published in The 
Spectator;, he was an important and distinguished associate of clubs, 
witty, and political ; and nothing was wanting to his happiness, but 
that he should be sure of its continuance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice from the public 
was his six pastorals, which, fiattering the imagination with Arcadian 
ecenes, probably found many readers, and might have long passed as 

* This ought to have been noticed before. It was published in 17G0, when 
he appears to have obtained a fdlowship of St. John's, 
t Bpenee. It^ Spenoe* 
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a pleasing amusemeniy had ihey not been unhappily too much com- 
mendecL 

The rustic poeme of Theooritus were so highly valued hj the Greeks 
and Romans, that they attracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Edogties 
seem to have been considered as precluding all attempts of the same 
Idnd ; for no shepherds were taught to sing by any succeeding poet, 
till Kemesian ana Galphumius ventured their feeble efforts in the 
lower age of Latin litemture. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon discovered that a 
dialogue of imaginary swains might be composed with little diffi- 
culty ; because the conversation of shepherds excludes profound or 
refined sentiment; and, for images and descriptions, satyrs and 
fauns, and naiads and dryads, were always within call ; and woods 
and meadows, and hills and rivers, supplied variety of matter, 
which, having a natural power to soothe the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his age with the novelty 
of modem pastorals in Latin. Beinff not ignorant of Greek, and 
finding nothing in the word eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it 
to be corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his own pro- 
ductions sBglogues, by which he meant to express the talk of goat- 
herds, though it will mean only the talk of goats. This new name 
was adopted by subsequent writers, and amongst others by ouv 
Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantuan published his 
bucolics with such success^ that they were soon dignified by Badius 
with a comment, and, aa Scaliger complained, received into schools, 
and taught as elassiod ; his complaint was vain, and the pnictice,^ 
however injudicious, spread far and continued long. Mantuan was 
read, at least in some of the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the 
beginning of the present century. The speakers of Mantuan carried 
their disquisitions beyond the country, to censure the corruptions of 
the church ; and from him Spenser learned to employ his swains on 
topics of controversy. 

The Italians socm transferred pastoral poetry into their own lan- 
guage: Sannassaro wrote Arcadia^ in prose and verse; Tasso and 
Goarini wrote Favde Boscarecehie, or sylvan dramas ; and all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and Damon, and Thestylis and 
Phyllis. 

Philips thinks it '^ somewhat strange to conceive how, in an age 
so addicted to the Muses, pastoral poetry never comes to be so much 
as thought upon." His wonder seems very unseasonable ; th^^ had 
never from the time of Spenser wanted writers to talk occasionally 
of Arcadia and Strephon ; and half the book in which he first tried 
his powers consists of dialogues on Queen Mary's death, between 
Tityrus and Corydon, or Mopsus and Menalcas. A series or book 
of pastorals, however, I know not that any one had then lately 
published. 

Not long afterwards, Pope made the first di^lay of his powers in 
fans pastorals, written in a very different form. Philips had taken 
Spenser, and Pope took Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured 
t J be natural, Pop& laboured to be el^nt. 
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Philips was how &voured by Addison, and hj Addison's com^ 
panions, who were very willing to push him into reputation. The 
Guardian gave an account of pastond, partly critical and partly his- 
torical ; in which, when the merit of the modem is compared, Tasso 
and Guarini are censured for remote thoughts and imnatural refine- 
ments ; and, upon the whole, the Italians and French are all excluded 
from rural poetry ; and the pipe of the pastoral Muse is transmitted 
by lawful inheritance from Theocritus to Virgil, from Yirgil to Spen- 
ser, and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope was not much 
delighted ; he therefore drew a comparison of PhiUps's performance 
with his own, in which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the advantage, he gives the 
preference to Philips. The design of aggrandising himself he dis- 
guised with such dexterity, that, though Addison discovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by publishing his 
paper. Published, however, it was (Chiard, 40) ; and from that time 
Pope and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of malevolence. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there was no pro-' 
portion between the combatants ; but Philips, though he could not 

Erevail by wit, hoped to hurt Pope with anotner weapon, and charged 
im, as Pope thought, with Addison's approbation, as disaffected to 
the government. 

Even with this he was not satisfied; for, indeed, there is no 
appearance that any regard was paid to his clamours. He proceeded 
to grosser insults, and hung up a rod at Button's, with which he 
threatened to chastise Pope, who appears to have been extremely 
exasperated ; for in the first edition of his letters he calls Philips 
'* rascal," and in the last still charges him with detaining in his 
hands the subscriptions for Homer delivered to him by the Hanover 
Club, 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to appropriate the 
money; he only delayed, and with sufficient meanness, the gratifica- 
tion of him by whose prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness; Philips became 
ridiculous, without his own faidt, by the absurd admiration of his 
friends, who decorated him with honorary garlands, which the first 
breath of contradiction blasted. 

When, upon the succession of the House of Hanover, every Whig 
expected to be happy, Philips seems to have obtained too little notice ; 
he caught few drops of the golden shower, though he did not omit 
what flattery could perform. He was only made a commissioner of 
the lottery (1717), and, what did not much elevate his character, a 
justice of the peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dispose him to turn 
his hopes towards the stage ; he did not, however, soon commit him- 
self to the mercv of an audience, but contented himself with the &me 
already acquired till, after nine years, he produced (1722) The Briton, 
a trasedy which, whatever was its reception, is now neglected ; 
thougn one of tlie scenes, between Yanoc the British prince and 
Yalens the Roman general, is confessed to be written with great 
dramatic skill, animated h^ a spirit truly poetical* 
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He had not been idle^ though he had been silent ; for he exhibited 
another tragedy the same year, on the story of Humphry Duke of 
Gloucester. This tragedy is only remembered by its tide. 

His happiest undertaiking was of a paper called The Freelhinkery 
in conjunction with associates, of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, 
then only minister of a parish in Southwark, was of so much conse- 
quence to the goyemment, that he was made, first bishop of Bristol, 
and afterwards primate of Ireland, where his piety and charity will 
be long honoured. 

It may easily be imagined that what was printed under the direc- 
tion of Boulter would haye nothing in it indecent or licentious ; its 
title is to be understood as implying only freedom firom unreasonable 
prejudice. It has been reprinted in yolumes, but is little read ; nor 
can impartial criticism recommend it as worthy of reviyal. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal essays ; but he 
knew how to practise the liberality of greatness and the fidelity of 
fiiendship. When he was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical 
dignity, he did not forget the companion of his labours. Knowing 
Philips to be slenderly supported, he took him to Ireland as partaker 
of his fortune ; and making him his secretary,* added such prefer- 
ments as enabled him to represent the coimty of Armagh in the Irish 
parliament. 

In December 1726 he was made secretary to the lord chancellor ; 
and in August 1733 became judge of the prerogative court. 

After the death of his patron, he continued some years in Ireland ; 
but at last longing, as it seems, for his native country, he returned 
(1748) to London, haying doubtless suryived most of his friends and 
enemies, and among them his dreaded antagonist Pope. He found, 
however, the Duke of Newcastle still living, and to him he dedicated 
his poems collected into a volume. 

Having purchased an annuity of 400?., he now certainly hoped to 
pass some years of life in plenty and tranquillity ; but his hope de- 
ceived him : he was struck with a palsy, and diedt June 18, 1749, in 
his seventy-eighth year. 

Of his personal character all that I have heard is, that he was 
eminent for bravery and skill in the sword, and that in conversation 
he was solemn and pompous. He had great sensibility of censure, if 
judgment may be made by a single story which I heard long ago from 
Mr. Ing, a gentleman of great eminence in Staffordshire. '* Philips," 
said he, '^ was once at table, when I asked him. How came thy king 
of Epirus to drive oxen, and to say * I'm goaded on by love V After 
which question he never spoke again." 

Of The Distrest Mother not much is pretended to be his own, and 
therefore it is no subject for criticism : his other two tragedies, I 
believe, are not below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the poems 
pomprised in the late collection, the Letter from Denmark may be 
justly praised ; the pastorals, which by the writer of the Onardian 
were ranked as one of the four genuine productions of the rustic 
Muse, cannot surely be despicable. That they exhibit a mode of 

* The Archbiskop's " Letters," published in 1769 (the originals of which axe 
now fai Christ Church library, Oxford), were collected by Mr. Philips, 
t At his house in Hanoyer-street, and was biuied in Audley Chapel. 
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life which did not exist, nor ever existed, is not to be objected s the 
supposition of such a state is allowed to pastoral. In his other poems 
he cannot be denied the praise of lines sometimes elegant; but he has 
seldom much force or much comprehension. The pieces that please 
best are those which, from Pope and Pope's adherents, procured him 
the name of '' Nambj Pambj," the poems of short lines, by which he 
paid his court to all ages and charact^is, from Walpole the ** steerer 
of the realm," to Miss Pultenej in the nursery. The numbers are 
smooth and sprightly, and the diction is seldom faulty. They are not 
loaded with mu^ thought, yet, if they had been written by Addison, 
they would have had admirers : little things are not valued but when 
they are done by those who can do greater. 

in his translations from Pindar he found the art of reaching all 
the obscurity of the Theban bard, however he may fall below his 
sublimity; he will be allowed, if he has less fire, to have more smoke. 

He has added nothing to English poetry, yet at least half his 
book deserves to be read : perhaps he valued most himself that port 
which the critic would reject. 



JOSEPH ADDISON.* 
(1672.1719.) 

Joseph Addison was bom on the first of May 1672, at Milston, 
of whicn his £arther, Lancelot Addison, was then rector, near Amei - 
bury, in Wiltshire ; and appearing weak and unlikely to Hve, he was 
christened the same da^. After the usual domestic education, which, 
from the character of ms Neither, may be reasonably supposed to have 
given him strong impressions of piety, he was committed to the care 
of Mr. Naish at Amesbury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious for 
literature is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest fia,me is in- 
juriously diminished : I would therefore trace him through the whole 
process of his education. In 16S3, in the beginning of his twelfth 
year, his father, being made dean of Lichfield, naturally carried his 
family to his new residence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Shaw, then master of the school at 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this interval his 
biographers have given no account, and I know it only from a story 
of a barring-out, told me when I was a boy by Andrew Corbet of 
Shropshire, who had heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out was a savage license, practised in 
many schools at the end of the last century, by which the boys, 
when the periodical vacation drew near, growing petulant at the 
approach of liberty, some days before the time of regular recess took 
possession of the school, of which they barred the doors, and bade 
their master defiance from the windows. It 13 not easy to suppose 

* Johnson. 
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that on such ocoaeioQS the master would do more than laugh ; yet, 
if tiaditioa may be credited, he often struggled hard to force or but- 
prifie the garrison. The master, when Pigot was a school-bor, was 
barred out at Lichfield; and the whole operation, as he said, was 
planned and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have inquired 
when he was sent to the Chartreuz ; but as he was not one of those 
who enjoyed the founder's benefeustion, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Ohartreu^ to which he was 
removed either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his 
juvenile studies under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Biohard Steele which their joint labours have so 
e£fectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship, the greater praise must be given to 
Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom nothing can be feared ; 
and Addison never considered Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, ao 
he confesses, under an habitual subjection to the predominating 
genius of Addison, whom he always mentioned with reverence, anu 
treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison, who knew his own dignity, could not always forbear to 
show it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; but he was in no 
danger of retort : his jests were endured without resistance or re- 
sentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst. Steele, whose 
imprudence of generosity or vanity of profusion kept him always 
incurably necessitous, upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, 
borrowed a hundred pounds of his friend, probably without much 
purpose of repayment ; but Addison, who seems to have had other 
notions of a hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
his loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility the ob- 
duracy of his creditor, but with emotions of sorrow rather than of 
anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen^s College in Oxford, where, in 
1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses gained him tho 
patronage of Br. Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College, 
by whose recommendation he was elected into Magdalen College as 
a demy, a term by which that society denominates those which are 
elsewhere called scholars : young men who partake of the founder's 
bene&ction, and succeed in their order to vacant fellowships.^ 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, and grew 
first eminent by his Latin compositions, which are, indeed, entitled 
to particular praise. He has not confined himself to the imitation 
of any ancient author, but has formed his style from the general lan- 
guage, such as a diligent perusal of the productions of different ages 
happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his fondness, 
for he collected a second volume of the Mums Anglicanai^ perhaps for 
a convenient receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces are inserted, 
and where his poem on the peace has the first place. He afterwards 
presented the collection to Boileau, who from that time '' con- 

* He took the degree of M.A. Feb. 14, 1693. 
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ceived," sajH Ticiell, " bji opinion of the English genina for poetry." 
NothiDg is better known of Boileau, than that he had an injudictons 
and peeTish contempt of modem latin, and therefore his profesrion 
of regard was probablj the effect of his civility rather than appro- 
bation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjecta on which, perhaps, he 
would not have ventured to have written in hia own language. The 
Batde of the Pigmiei and Crana, The Barometer, and A Bowlirtff- 
green. When the matter is low or scanty, a dead language, in 
which nothing ia mean because nothing is famOiar, affords great 
conveniences ; and, by the sonorous magniScence of Roman sj'llableB, 
the writer conceals penuiy of thought and want of novelty often from 
the reader, and often from himself. 




ASDISOH WALE, OXFOKI>. 



In his twenty-second year, he first showed his power of English 
poetry by some veraes addressed to Bryden ; and soon afterwards 
pablished a translation of the greater part of the fourth Oeorgic 
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upon bees ; alter whioh, sayB Dryden, ''my latter swann is hardly 
worth the hiving." 

About the same time he composed the arguments prefixed to 
the several books of Dryden's Yizgil; and produced ah essay on 
the Georgics, juvenile, superficial, and uninstruotive, without much 
either of the scholar s learning or the critic's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the principal 
English poets, inscribed to Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not 
a poet, a irriter of verses :* as is shown by his version of a small part 
of Virgil's Georgics, published in the Miscellanies ; and a Latin en- 
comium on Queen Mary, in the Musee Anfflicanas, These verses exhibit 
all the fondness of friendship ; but, on one «ide or the other, friend- 
ship was afterwards too weak for the maUffnity of faction. 

In this poem is a veiy confident and discriminate character of 
Spenser, whose work he had then never read ;rt so little, sometimes, 
is criticism the effect of judgment. It is necessary to inform the 
reader, that about this time he was introduced by Oongreve to Mon- 
tague, then chancellor of the exchequer. Addifon was then learning 
the trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montague, as a poetical name, 
to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according to Tickell, 
with his natural modesty, he was diverted from his original design of 
entering into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption of men 
who engaged in civil employments without liberal education ; and 
declared that, though he was represented as an enemy to the church, 
he would never do h any injury but by withholding Addison, from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King William, with a 
rhyming introduction addressed to Lord Somen. King William had 
no regard to elegance or literature ; his study was only war ; yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was very different from his 
own, he procured, without intention, a very liberal patronage to 
poetsy. Addison was caressed both by Semers and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared his Latin verses von the peace -of Ryswick, which 
he dedicated to Montague, and which was afterwards called by Smith, 
" the best Latin poem since the JSneid." Praise must not be too 
rigorously examined^ but the performance cannot be denied to be 
vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained in 1699 a pen- 
non of three hundred pounds a year, that he might be enabled to 

* A letter found among Dr. Johnson's papers, dated in January 1784, 
from a lady .in Wiltshire, contains a discoyery of some importance in lite- 
rary history, viz. that by the initials H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not 
to understand ihe famous Dr. Henry Sacheyerell, whose trial is the most 
remarkable incident in his life. The mformation thus communicated is, that 
the verses in question were not an address to the famous Dr. Sacheverell, but 
to a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, who died young, supposed to 
be a Manksman, for that he wrote the history of the Isle of Man ; Uiat this 
person left his papers to Mr. Addison, and had formed a plan of a tragedy 

a>on the death of Socrates. The lady says she had this information from a 
r. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton College, a contemporary and inti- 
mate with Mr. Addison in Oxford, who died, near 50 years ago, ajprebendary 
of Winchester. 

t Spence. i 
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trayel. He stayed a year at Blois, probably to learn the French 
language ; and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he sur- 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was hr from being idle ; 
for he not only collected his observations on the country, but found 
time to write his Dialogue on Jliedals, and four acts of Cato, Such, 
at least, is the relation of TickeU. Perhaps he only collected his 
materials, and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he there wrote the 
letter to Lord Hali&z, which is justly considered as the most elegant, 
if not the most sublime, of his poetical productions. But in about 
two years he found it necessary to hasten home ; being, as Swift in- 
forms us, distressed by indigence, and compelled to become the tutor 
of a travelling squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At hia return he published his travels, with a dedication to Lord 
Somers. As his stay in foreign countries was short, his observations 
are such as might be supplied by a hasty view, and consist chiefly in 
comparisons of the present face of the country with the descriptions 
left us by the Roman poets, from whom he made preparatory col- 
lections ; though he might have spared the trouble, had he niown 
that such collections had been made twice before by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his account of the minute 
r^ublic of San Marino. Of many parts it is not a very severe censure 
to say, that they might have been written at home. His elegance of 
language and variegation of prose and verse, however, gains upon the 
reader ; and the book, though awhile neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the public, that before it was reprinted it rose 
to five tiaaes its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1^702^, with a meanness of ap- 
peajrance which gave testimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been reduced^ he found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of his mind ; and 
a mind so cultivated gives reason to believe thajt little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The victory at 
Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence over the nation ; and 
Lord Godolphin, lamenting to Lord Halifax that it had not been 
celebrated in a manner equal to the subject, desired him to propose it 
to some better poet. Halifax told him that there was no encourage- 
ment for genius ; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched with 
public money, without any care to find or employ those whose ap- 
pearance might do honour to their country. To this Gk>dolphm 
replied, that such abuses should in time be rectified ; and that if a 
man could be found capable of the task then proposed, he should not 
want an ample recompense. HaMfax then named Addison, but re- 
quired that the treasurer should apply to him in his own person. 
Godolphin sent the message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord Garleton ; 
and Addison, having undertaken the work, communicated it to the 
treasurer while it was yet advance4 no further than the simile of the 
angel, and was immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the 
place of commissioner of appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with Lord Halifax ; and 
the year after he was made under-secretary of state, first to Sir 
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Charles Hedges, and in a few months more to the Earl of Sunder- 
land. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas inolined 
him to try what would be the effect of a musical drama in our own 
language. He therefore wrote the opera of BManwnd^ which, when 
exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or-neglected ;. but, trusting 
that the readers would do him more justice, ho published it, with an 
inscription to the Duchess of Marlborough,r^a woman without skill, 
or pretensions to skill, in poetrj or literature. His dedication was 
therefore an instance of servile absurditjv to be exceeded only bj 
Joshua Bamests- dedication of a Greek Anaareon to the duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat a<^nced by The Tender Hus- 
band, a Gomedy^which Steele dedicated to hinu with a confession that 
he owed to him several of the most successful scenes. To this play 
Addison supplied a prologue.. 

When the Marquis of Wharton* was appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, Addison attended him as his secretary ; and was made keeper 
of the recoKds in Birmingham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The t>ffi6e was- little more than nominal, and the 
salary was augmented for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction. allow little- to the operation of particular dis- 
positions or private opinions. Two men of personal characters more 
opposite than those of Wharton and Addison could not easily be 
brought together. Wharton was impious, profligate, and sbamdess, 
without regard, or appearance of re^rd, to right and wrong :* what- 
ever is contrary to this may be said of Addison ; but as agents of a 
party they were connected, and how they adjusted their other sentir 
ments we cannot^know. 

Addison must, however, not be too hastily condemned. It is not 
necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when the acceptance 
implies no' approbation of his crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct of those under 
whom, he acts, except that he may not be made the instrument of 
wickedness. It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted,, 
as far as he was able, the malignant and blasting influence of the 
lieutenant; axxd that, at least, by his interventitmsome good was 
done and seme mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself, as Swift has 
recorded, never to remit his regular fees in civility to his friends: 
'^ for," said he, " I may have a hundred friends ; and if mv fee bet 
two guineas^ I shall, by relinquishing my> right, lose two hundred 
guineas, and no friexid gain more than two ; there is, therefore, no 
ps^rtion between the good imparted and the evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any communication of his 
design, began 'the publication of The Tader : but he was not long 
concealed ; by inserting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had giyen 
him) he discovered hmiself; It is indeed not easy for any man to 
write upon, literature or common.life so as not to make himself known 
to« those with whom he familiarly converses, and who are acquainted 

^ Dc' Johnson appears to hava^Uoided the character of the Marquis ¥rith 
that of his son the Duke, 
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<with Ms track of :stud3(, his £EiYourite topic, his peculiar notions, and 
his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write idi secret, he was not lucky ; a single 
month detected him. His fisst Toiler was published April 22 (1709) ; 
.and Addison's oontribution appeared May 26. Tickell observes, that 
the TaUer be^n and was concluded without iiis concurrence. This 
is doubtless hteralljtrue ; but theswork did not suffer muoh by his 
/unconsciousness of its commencement, or his absence at its cessation; 
for he continued ihis assistance to December 23, and the paper stopped 
"On January ^« He did not distinguish <hi8 pieces by any signature ; 
and I know not whether his name was not kept secret till the papers 
were collected into volumes. 

To the TcOler, in about two months, succeeded the SpeeteUar ; a 
^series of essays of the same kind, but ^written with less levity, upon a 
more regular plan, and published daily. . Such an undertaking showed 
the writers not to distrust their own copiousness^of materials or facility 
•of composition; and ^eir performance justified their confidence. They 
found, however, in their progress .many auxiliaries* To attempt a 
r single paper was no terrifying labour ; /many pieces were offeved, and 
many were received. 

Addison had enough -^f the aeal of party ; but Steele had at that 
time idmost nothing ^else. The JS^^ectator^ in one of the ^rst papers, 
"-showed the political tenets of its authors ; but a resolution was soon 
taken of courting general approbation tbygeneiad topics, and subjects 
^n which !&ction ^had produced.no diversity of sentiments, such .as 
iliterature, morality, and familiar life. To • this practice they- adhesed, 
nvithvfew deviations. The ardour of Steele once broke out in* praise of 
Marlborough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons .^a 
preface overflowiug with whi^gish opinions, that it might^be read by 
the queen,**^ it was reprintedion the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to regulate 
the practice ^f daily conversation, to correct those depravities which 
are rather ridiculous than criminal, and remove those grievances 
which, if they produce no lasting calamities, impress hourly vexation, 
— ^was first attempted by Casain his book oiMcmnepSy and Castiglione 
in his Courtier ; two books yot celebrated in Italy for purity and ele- 
gance, and which, if they are now less<read, are neglected only because 
they have effected that reformation which their authors intended, 
and their precepts now are no longer wanted. .Their usefiilneBS to the 
age in which they were written is suffideHtly attested by the trans- 
lations which almost all the nations of Europe were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps advanced, 
by the French ; among whom. La Bruyere's Mawners of the Age^ 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written without connexion, cer- 
tainly deserves praise for liveliness of description and justness of 
'Observation. 

Before the TaiUr and Spectator ^ if the writeis for the theatre are 

* This particular number of the Spectator , it is said, was not published till 

■ twelve o'clock, that it might come out precisely at the hour of her majesty's 

tbreakfast, and that no time might be left for deliberating about serving it up 

with that meal, as usuaL .Sec>.the edition of the Ja</<r with. aotes, vol. vi 

J(o. 271, note, p. 452, &c. 
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excepted, England kad no mastera of common life. No writers had 
jet undertaken to reform either the Bavageness of neg^ct, or the im- 
pertinenoe of civiiitj ; to show when to speak^ or to be silent ; how 
to refuse, or how to comply. We had man^ books to teach us our 
more important duties, ajkl to* settle opmions in philosophy or 
politics; but an arbiter de^^eaUiarufn^ ajtuige of propriety, was yet 
wanting, who should survey the track of dai^ conversation, and free 
it from thoma and prickles, which tease the passer, though they do> 
not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent publication 
of short papers, which we*r^ui not as study,,but amusement. If the 
sul^ect be slight, the treatise is short. The busy may find time, and 
the idle may tind patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge began among 
ua in the ciril war,* when it was much the interest, of either party to^ 
raise and fix. the prejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
MemwrvM Autietu^ Mereuritu Rnsticus^ and Jfircurius Civievsi It 
is said, that when any title grew popular, it was stolen by the anta- 
gonisty who" by this- stratagem, conv^ed his notions to those whcK 
would not have received hmi had he not worn the appearance of a 
friend. The tumult of those unhappy days left scarcely any man* 
leisure to treasure np occasional compositions ; and so much were 
they neglected, that a complete collection is nowhere to^be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L*Eetnnge*s Observatory . and 
that by Lesley's Rehecergal, and perhaps by others ; but hitherto no- 
thing had hetai conveyed to the people hi this commodious manner - 
but controversy relating to the church or state, of which th^ taught^ 
many to talk, whom, thev could not teach to judge.. 

It has been suggested that the Royal Society was instituted soon 
after the Restoratien, to divert the attention of the people- from 
public discontent. The Tader and Spectator had the same tendency ; 
they were published at a time when two^ parties, loud, restless, and 
violent, each with plausible declarations, and eadi perhaps without 
any distinct termination of its^ views, were agitating the nation ; to 
minds heated with political contest they supplied cooler and more 
inoffensive reflections : and it is said by Aodison, in a subsequent 
woric, that they had a perceptible influence upon the conversation of 
that time, and taught the frolic and the gay to unite merriment with 
deoency ; an effect which they can never wholly lose while they con- 
tinue to be among the first books by which both sexes are initiated 
in the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tader and Spectator adjusted, like Oasa, the unsettled practice 
of daily intercourse by propriety and politeness ; and, like La Bruyere, 
exhibited the characters and manners of the age. The personages 
introduced in these papers were not merely ideal ; they were then 

* Newspapeni appear to have had an earlier date than here assigned. 
Cleveland, in his Chaauder of a London Diurnal, 8a]ni, " The original sinner of 
this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus the Protoplas, and the Modem Mercuries 
hat Hans en kelders."* Some intelligence given by Mercurius GroUo-bel^cus is 
mentioned in Carew*s Survey of Cornwall, p. 126, originally published in 1602. 
These vehicles of information are often mentioned in the plays of James and 
Charles the First 
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known^ and conspicuous in yarious stations* Of the TaUer this id 
told by Steele in his last paper ; and of the Spectator by Budgell iu 
the pre&ce to Tkeophrastt^, a book which Addison has recommended, 
and which he was suspected to have revised, if he did not write it. 
Of those portraits, which may be supposed to be sometimes embellished 
and sometimes aggravated, the K)raginals are now partly known and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two «r three eminent 
writers, is to give them but a small part of their due praise : they 
superadded literature and criticism, and sometimes towered Ieu* above 
their predecessors ; and taught, with great justness of argument 
and dignity of language, the most important duties and sublime 
truths. 

All these topics were happily varied with elegant 'fictions and re- 
fined allegories, and illuminated with different changes of style and 
felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned or «xhi- 
bited in the Spectator , the favourite of Addison was Sir Roger de 
Ooverley, of whom he had formed a very delicate and discriminate 
idea,* which he would not suffer to be violated ; and therefore, whea 
Steele had shown him innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, 
and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon himself so much of his 
friend's indignation, that he was farced to appease him by a promise 
of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to the 
n^ve, para mi sola nado Don QuixotCy y yo para el, made Addison 
declare, with undue vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir 
Roger ; being of opinion that they w«re bom for one another, and 
that any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his original 
delineation. He describes his knight as having his imagination 
somewhat warped ; but of this perversion he has made very little use. 
The irregularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so much the effects 
of a mind deviating from the beaten track of life, by the perpetual 
pressure of some overwhelming. idea, as of habitual rusticity, and that 
negligence which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of incipient 
madness, which from time to time cloud reason without eclipsing it, 
it requires so much nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have 
been deterred from prosecuting his own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to be a Tory, 
or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the landed interest, is 
opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the monied interest, and a Whig. Of this contrariety 
of opinions, it is probaible more consequences were at first intendea. 
than could be produced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that little 
seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he dismissed him from 

* The errors in this account are explained at considerable length in the 
preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition in the British EttayitU, The 
original delineation of Sir Roger undoubtedly belongs to Steele. 
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the clab, changed hifl opinions. Steele had made him, in the true 
spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare that he '' would not build an 
hospital for idle people ;" but at last he buys land, settles in the 
country, and builds not a manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old 
husbandmen, — ^for men with whom a merchant has little acquaint- 
ance, and whom he commonly considers ?nlth little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus commodiously 
distributed, it is natiural to suppose the approbation general, and the 
sale numerous. I once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last number to produce 
more than twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at one-and- 
twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, at a half- 
penny a paper^ will give sixteen hundred and eighty for the daily 
number.* 

This sale is not great : yet this, if Swift be credited, was likely 
to grow less ; for he decUires that the Spectator ^ whom he ridicules 
for his endless mention of the '^ flEdr sex," had before his recess 
wearied his readers. 

The next year (1713), in which Goto came upon the stage, was the 
grand climacteric of Addison's reputation. Upon the death of Cato, 
he had, as is said, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and 
had for several years the first four acts finished, which were shown 
to such as wei% likely to spread their admiration. They were seen 
by Pope, and by Cibber, who relates that Steele, when he took back 
the copy, told Mm, in the despicable cant of literary modesty, that, 
whatever spirit his friend had shown in the composition, he doubted 
whether he would have courage sufficient to expose it to the censure 
of a British audience. 

The time, however, was now come when those who aflfected to 
think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think that a stage-play 
might preserve it ; and Addison was importuned, in the name of the 
tutelary deities of Britain, to show his courage and his zeal by finish- 
ing his design. 

To resume his work he seemed porersely and unaccountably un- 
willing ; and by a request, which perhaps he wished to be denied, 
desired Mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious, 
and, undertaking the supplement, brought in a few days some scenes 
for his examination ; but he had, in the meantime, ffone to work 
himself, and produced half an act, which he afterwards completed, 
but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to the foregoing parts, 
like a task performed with reluctance, and hurried to its conclusion. 
It may be doubted whether Cato was made public by any change 
of the author's purpose ; for Dennis chaiged him with raising preju^ 
dices in his own ^vour by false positions of preparatory criticism, 
and with poisoning the town by contradicting in the J^ctator the 
established rule of poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his 
vbtues, was to fall oefore a tyrant. The fauot is certain ; the motives 
we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all avenues 

* That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much below the 
real number, see the notes on the TaUer, ed. 1786, vol. vi p. 462. 
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against all danger. When Pope brought him the prologue, which is 
properly accommodated to the play, there were these words : " Britons, 
arise! be worth like this approved!" meaning nothing more than, 
Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the approbation of public virtue. 
Addison was frighted, lest he should be thought a promoter of insur- 
rection, and the line was liquidated to '' Britons, attend !** 

Now '* heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the important 
day," when Addison was to stand the hazard of the theatre. That 
there might,, however,, be left as little hazard as Was possible, on the 
first night Steele, as himself relates, undertook to pack an audience. 
This, says Pope,* had been tried for the first time in favour of The 
Dittressed Mother ; and was now, with more efficacy, practised fbr Cato. 

The danger was soon oVer. The whole nation was at that time 
on fire with feiction.. The Whigs applauded every line in which liberty 
was mentioned, as a satire ouithe Tories ; and the Tories echoed every 
clap, to show that the satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke 
is well known. He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty gui- 
neas for defending the cause of liberty so well against a perpetual 
dictator. The WMgs, ^jb Pope,* design a second present, when they 
can accompany it with as good a sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation 6f factious praise, was 
acted night after night for a longer time than, I believe, the public 
had allowed to> any drama before ; and the author/ias Mrs. Porter 
long afterwards related, wandered, through the whole exhibition, be- 
hind the scenes with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the queen would be 
pleased if it was dedicated to her ; '* but, as he had designed that 
compliment elsewhere, he found himself obliged," says Tickell, '*by 
his. duty on the one hand, and his honour on the other, to send it 
into the world without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the brightest sun- 
shine of success is not without a cloud. No sooner was Cato offered 
to the readet^ than, it was attacked by the acute malignity of Bennis 
with all the violence of angry criti<nsm. Dennis, though equally 
zealous, and probably by his temper more furious than Addison, for 
what they called liberty,, and though a fiatterer of the V^'hig ministry, 
eould not sit quiet at a successful play, but was eager to tell friend^ 
and enemies that they had misplaced their admiration. The world 
was too stubborn for instruction ; with the fate of the oeifisurer of 
Oorneille's Cid^ his animadversions showed his anger without effect, 
Kod. Cato continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship of Addi- 
son, by vilifying his old enemy; and could give resentment its full 
play, without appearing to revenge himself. He therefore published 
A Narrative of the Mctdness of John Dennis ; a performance which left 
the objections to the play in their full force, and therefore discovered 
more desire of vexing the critic than of defending the poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably saw the 
selfishness of Pope's friendship ; and, resolving that he should have 
the consequences of his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by 
Steele^ that he was sorry for the insult ; and that, whenever he should 

* Spdnce. 
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tliiiik fit to answer his remarkg^ he would do it in a manner to which 
nothing could be objected. 

Tho greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, which 
are said by Fope to have been added to the original plan upon a sub- 
seqaent review, in compliance with the popuhur practice of the stage. 
Such an authority it is hard to reject ; yet the love is so intimately 
mingled with the whole action, that it cannot easily be thought ex- 
trinsic and adventitious ; for if it were taken away, what would be 
left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first draught f 

At the publication, the wits seemed proud to pay their attendance 
with encomiastic verses^ The best are from an unknown hand, which 
will perhaps lose somewhat of their praise when the author is known 
to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a party play by a 
scholar of Oxford ;. and defended in a favourable examiuation by I>r. 
Sewel. It was translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Flo- 
rence ;■ and by the Jesuits of St.. Omer's into Latin, and played by 
their pupils. Oithis version a copy was sent to Mr. Addison : it is 
to be wished that it c<mld be found, for the sake of comparing their 
version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des Champs, a 
French poet,, which was translated with a criticism on the English 
play. But the translator and the critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read. Addison 
knew the policy of literature too well to make his enemy important 
by drawing the attention of the pubMo upon a criticism wMch, though 
sometimes intemperate, was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, called the 
Ouardiany. was published by Steele. To this Addison gave great 
assistance, whether occasiimally or by previous engagement is not 
known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too serious : it 
might properly enough admit both the duties and decencies of life, 
but seemed not to include literary speculations, and was in some de- 
gree violated by merriment and burlesque.- What had the Quardian 
of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of 
ants, or with Strada's prolusions t- 

Of this paper nothing ie necessary to be said, but that it found 
many contributors, and that it was a continuation of the Spectator^ 
with the same elegance and the same variety, till some unlucky 
sparkle from & Tory paper set Steele's politics on fire, and wit at once 
blazed into faction. He was soou too hot for neutral topics, and 
quitted the Ottardictn to write the JSnglishman, 

The papers of Addison are markea in the Spectator by one of the 
letters in the name of Olio, and in the Owardian by a hand; 
whether it was, as Tickell pretends to think, that he was unwilling 
to usurp the praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater likeli- 
hood, insinuates, that he couM not without discontent impart to 
others any of his own. I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air of renown, but that with great eagerness he laid 
hold on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly comic, with 
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nice discrimination of characters, and accurate observation of natural 
or accidental deviation from propriety ; but it was not supposed that 
he had tried a comedy on the stage, tiU Steele, after his death, declared 
him the author of The Drummer, This, however, Steele did not know 
to be true by any direct testimony ; for when Addison put the play 
into his hands, he only told him it was the work of a '' gentleman 
in the company;" and when it was received, as is confessed, with 
cold disapprobation, he was probably less willing to claim it. Tickell 
omitted it in his collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, has determined the public to as- 
sign it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
Steele carried The Brwmmer to the playhouse, and afterwards to the 
press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof supplied by the 
play itself, of which the characters are such as Addison would have 
delineated, and the tendency such as Addison would have promoted. 
That it should have been ill received would raise wonder, did we not 
daily see the capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator of public affairs. 
He wrote, as different exigencies required (in 1707), the Present StcUe 
of the Wary and the necessity of an augmentation ; which, however 
judicious, being written on temporary topics, and exhibiting no pecu- 
liar powers, laid hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by its 
own weight into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled the Whig Examiner., in which is employed all the force of 
gay malevolence and humorous satire. Of this paper, which just 
appeared and expired, Swift remarks with exultation, that ''it is 
now down among the dead men.'*''^ He might well rejoice at the 
death of that which he could not Iiave killed. Every reader of every 
party, since personal malice is past, and the papers which once in- 
named the nation are read only as effusions of wit, must wish for 
more of the Whig Examiners ^ for on no occasion was the genius of 
Addison more vigorously exerted, and on none did the superiority of 
his powers more evidently appear. His Trial of Count Tariff, writ- 
ten to expose the treaty of commerce with France, lived no longer 
than the question that produced it. 

Not lon^ afterwards, an attempt was made to revive the Spectator, 
at a time, mdeed, by 'Uo means favourable to literature, when the 
succession of a new feimily to the throne filled the nation with anxiety, 
discord, and confusion ; and either the turbulence of the times or 
the satiety of the readers put a stop to the publication, after an ex- 
periment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected into an 
eighth volume, perhaps moi-e valuable than any of those that went 
before it. Addison produced more than a fourth part ; and the other 
contributors are by <no means unworthj of appearing as his associates. 
The time that had passed during the suspension of the Spectator, 
though it had not lessened his power of humour, seems to have in- 
creased his disposition to seriousness : the proportion of his religious 
to his comic papers is greater than in the former series. 

* From a Tory song in vogue at the time, the burden whereof ia, 

" And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let hizn lie." 
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The Spectator, from its recommencement, was published only 
three times a week ; and no discriminative marks were added to the 
papers. To Addison Tickell has ascribed twenty-three.* 

The Spectator had many contributors ; and Steele^ whose negli- 
gence kept him always in a hurry, when it was his turn to finish a 
paper, called loudly for the letters, of which Addison, whose materials 
were more, made little use ; having recourse to sketches and hints, 
the product of his former studies, which he now reviewed and com- 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell, the essays on Wit, those 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, and the criticism en Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the throne, ii was 
reasonable to expect that the zeal oi Addison would be suitably re- 
warded. Before the arrival of King George, lie was made secretary 
to the regency, and was required by his office to send notice to Hano- 
ver that the queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Addison, who was 
so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, and so distracted by 
choice of expression, that the lords, who could not wait for the nice- 
ties of criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the house, and 
ordered him to dispatch the message. Southwell readily told what 
was necessary in the common style of business, and valued himself 
upon having done what was too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder^ a paper which he pub- 
lished twice a week, from Dec. -23, 1715, to the middle of the next 
year. . This was undertaken in defence of the established government, 
sometimes with argument, and sometimes with mirth. In argument 
he had many equals ; but his humour was singular and Aiatchless. 
Bigotry itself must be delighted with the Tory fox-hunter. 

There are, however, some strokes less elegant and less decent ; 
such as the Pretender's Journal, in which one topic of ridicule is 
his poverty. This mode of abuse had been employed by Milton against 
King Charles II. 

" Jacobsei 
Centum^ exulantis viscera marsupii regis ;" 

and Oldmixon 4eligh<ts to tell of some alderman of London, that he 
had more money than the exiled princes : but that which might be 
expected from Milton's savageness or Oldmixon's meanness, was not 
suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too nice and gentle 
for such noisy times ^ and is reported to have said, that the ministry 
made use of a lute, when they should have called for a trumpet. 

This year (August 2, 1716) he married the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long and anxious court- 
ship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir Roger to his 
disdainful widow ; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself often by 
playing with his passion. He is said to have first known her by be- 
coming tutor to her son. "" He formed," said Tonson, '* the design 
of getting that lady from the tame whem he was first recommended 

• Nos. 656. 657, 658, 559, 561, 662, 665, 567, 668, 669, 671, 674, 675, 579, 
680, 682, 688, '684, 585, 590, 592, 598, 600. 
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into the &iiiily." In what part of his life he ohtained the recom- 
mendation, or how long, and in what manner, he Uved in the family, 
I know not. His adyancefl at first were certainly timorous, but grew 
bolder as his reputation and influence increased ; till at last the lady 
was persuaded to marry him, on terms much like those on which a 
Turkish pnncess is espoused, to whom the sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, " Daughter, I give thee this man for thy slave." The mar- 
riage, if uncontradicted report can be credited, made no addition to 
his happiness ; it neither found them nor made them equaL She 
always remembered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Bowe*s ballad 
of the Despairing Shepherd is said to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and it is certain that 
Addison has left behind him no encouragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest elevation, being made 
secretary of state. For this employment he might justly be supposed 
qualified by long practice of business, and by his regular ascent through 
other offices ; but expectation is often disappoiuted : it is universally 
confessed that he was unequal to the duties of his place. In the 
House of Commons he could not speak, and therefore was useless to 
the defence of the government, in the office, says Pope, he could 
not issue an order without losing his time in quest of fine expressiona. 
What he gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience 
his own inability, was forced to solicit his dismission, with a pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated this relin- 
quishment, of which both friends and enemies knew the true reason, 
with an account of declining health, and the necessitj of recess and 
quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan literary occu- 
pations for his future life. He purposed a tragedy on the death of 
Socrates : a story of which, as Tickell ^remarks, the basis is narrow, 
and io which I know not how love could have been appended. There 
would, however, have been no want either of virtue in the senti- 
ments, or elegance in the language.- 

^e engag^ in a nobler work, a defence of the Christian Religion, 
of which part was published after his death ; and he designed to have 
made a new poetical version of the Psalms. 

These pious compositions P(^ imputed to a selfish motive, upon 
the credit, as he owns^ of Tonson; who having quarrelled with 
Addison, and not loving him, said, that when he laid down the secre- 
tary's office, he intended to take orders and obtain a bishopric; 
** for," said he, " I always thought him a priest in his heart." 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Tonson worth 
remembrance, is a proof, but inaeed, so far as I have found, the only 

?roof, that he retained some malignity from their ancient rivalry, 
'onson pretended but to guess it ; no other mortal ever suspected it; 
and Pope might have reflected that a man who had been secretary of 
state in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bishoprie 
than by defending religion or translating the Psalms. 

It is related that he had once a design to make an English dictionary, 
and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as the writer of highest authority. 
There was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leather- 
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selleni' Oompanj, who was eminent for cariosity and literature, a 
coUeotion of examples collected from Tillotson*8 works, as Locker 
said, by Addison, it came too lat^ to be of use, so I inspected it but 
slightlj, and remember it indistinctly* I thought the passages too 
short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaceful studies ; 
but relapsed, when he was near his end, to a political dispute. 

It so happened that (171S-10) a controversy was agitated with 
great vehemence between those friends of long continuance, Addison 
and Steele. It may be asked, in the language of Homer, what power 
or what cause should set them at variance ? The subject of their 
dispute was of great importance. The Earl of Sunderland proposed 
an act called the Peerage BiU, by which the number of peers should 
be fixed, and the king restrained from any new creation of nobility, 
unless when an old iamilj should be extinct. To this the Lords 
would naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet little acquainted 
with his own prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost in- 
different to the possessions of the cvown, had been persuaded to con- 
sent. The only difficulty was found among the Commons, who were 
not likely to .approve the perpetual exclusion of themselves and their 
posterity. The bill therefore was eagerly opposed, and among others 
by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished by in^>roper ad- 
vancements, and particularly by the introduction of twelve new peers 
at once, to produce a majority of Tories, in the last reign ; an act of 
authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no means to be 
compared with that contempt of national right with which, some 
time afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the Commons, chos^i 
by the people Sot three years, chose themselves for seven. But what- 
ever might be the disposition <of the Lords, the people h&d no wish to 
increase their power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele observed 
in a letter to the Earl of Ojoford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; 
for a majority in the House of Lords, so limited, would have been 
despotic and. irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the .ancient establishment, Steele, 
whose pen readily seconded his political passions, endeavoured to 
alarm the nation by a pamphlet called the PUbeian, To this an 
answer was published by Addison, under the title of the Old Wkioy 
in which it is not discovered that Steele was then known to be the 
advocate for the Commons. Steele replied by a second Pld>eian; 
and, whether bytignoraiice or by coiu*teEy, confined himself to his 
question, without any personal notice of his opponent. Ifothing 
hitherto was committed against the laws of friendship, or proprieties 
of decency; butcontrovertists cannot long retain their kindness for 
each other. The Old Whig answered the Plebeian, and could not 
forbear some contempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
pan^phlets." Dicky, however, did not lose his settled veneration for 
his friend; but contented himself with quoting some lines of Cato, 
which were at once detection and reproof. The bill was laid aside 
during that session ; and Addison died before the next, in which its 
commitment was rejected by two hundred and sixty-fi-ve to one hun- 
dc^/and seventy-seven. 
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Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious friends, 
after so many years passed in confidence and endearment, in unity of 
interest, conformity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should finally 
part in acrimonious opposition. Such a controversy was helium. 
plu9qv>am civile^ as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
other advocates ? But among the uncevtainlies of the human state, 
we are doomed to numbes the instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the Biographia 
Britannica^ The Old Whig is not inserted in Addison's works, nor 
is it mentioned by Tickell in his life; why it was omitted, the 
biographers doubtless give the true reason: the fact was too re- 
cent ; and those who had been heated in the contention were not 
yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of sparing persons, is 
the gneat impediment of biography. History may be formed from 
permanent monuments and records ; but lives can only be written 
from personal knowledge, which is growing every day less, and in a 
short time is lost for ever. What is known can seldom be im- 
mediately told ; and when it might be told, it is no longer known. 
The delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of cha- 
racter, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are soon obliterated ; 
and it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, frolic, and folly, how- 
ever they micht delight in the description, should be silently for- 
gotten,, than mat, by wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, 
a pang should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. 
As. the process of these narratives- is now bringing me among my 
contemporaries, I begin to feel myself walking upon ashes under 
which the fire is not extinguished," and coming to the time of which 
it will be proper rather to say '^ nothing that is false, than all' that is 
true." 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. Addison had 
for some time been oppressed by shortness of breath, which was now 
aggravated by i^ dropsy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepared 
to die conformably to his own precepts and professions. 

Durii&g this Imgering decay, he sent, as Pope relates, a message 
by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. Qay, desiring to see him. Gay, who 
had not visited hi%i for some time before, obeyed the summons, and 
found himself received: with great kindness. The purpose for which 
the interview had been solicited was then discovered. Addison told 
him that he had injured him ; but that, if he recovered, ke would 
recompense hin^. What the injury was, he did not explain ; nor did 
Qay ever know, but supposed that some preferment designed for him 
had, by Addison's intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very nregular Ixf^, and per- 
haps of loose opinions. Addison,, for whom he did not want respect, 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ;- but his arguments 
and expostulations had no effect.. One experiment,.however, remained 
to be tried: when he found his life near its end^ he directed the 
young lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great tenderness, 
to hear his last injunctions, told him, ^ I have sent for you that vou 
may see how a Oluastian can die." Whtut effect this avmil scene had 
on the early I know net : he likewise died himself in a short time. 
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Id Tickell's excellent degj on hi* Mend are these lines : 

], too high 
u hoir to die : 

1 which he alludes, as he told Dr. Toung, to this moving inter- 

Eaving dvcn directions to Mr. Tickell for the publication of his 
works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs^ 




OThu Tutue it is a sufficient testimonj, that the-reeentment of party 
has Uamm atted no charge of any uritBC. He trae not one of those 
who- ave praised onlr after death ; for his merit was so generallj 
acknowle^ed, that Swift, having ohseired that his election passed 
without Bcentest, adds that, if be proposed himselffor king, he would 
hardly have been reused. 

His seal for his party did not eitinguish hs kindness for the 
merit of bis opponents : it^en he was secretary in Irdand, he refused 
to intermit bis acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing i» so often mentioned 
as that timorous or sultcn tacitumitj, which his friends called modesty 
bj too mild a name. Steele mentions with fpvt/t tenderness " that 
remarkable baabfulness, which is a cloak that bides and muffles 
merit;" and tells us, "tbathisaWlitieswere cohered only by modesty, 
which doublw the beauties which are seen, and gives credit ana 
esteem to all that are concealed." Chesterfield aSnns, that "Ad- 
dison was the most timorous and awkward man that he ever saw." 

• Who died at Klton, in Warwioksliipa, at a vary ndTuiced age, in 17B7. 
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And Addison, speaking of his own deficience in conversation, used to 
say of himself, that, with respect to intellectual " wealth, he could 
draw hills for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea in his 
pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and hy that want 
was often ohstructed and distressed, — that he was often oppressed by 
an improper and ungraceful timidity,-^ every testimony concurs to 
prove ; hut Chesterfield's representation is doubtless hyperbolical. That 
man cannot be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation and 
practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness 
and dexterity, became secretary of state ; and who died at forty-seven, 
after having not only stood long in the highest rank of wit and lite- 
rature, but filled one of the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his obstinacy 
of silence ; "for he was," says Steele, " above all men in that talent 
called humour, and enjoyed it in. such perfection, that I have often 
reflected, after a night spent with him apart from all the world, that 
I had had the pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance 
of Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, heightened 
with humour mare exquisite and delightful than any other man ever 
possessed." This is the fondness cif a friend; let us hear what is 
told us by a rival: "Addison's conversation,"* says Pope, " had some- 
thing in it more;<charminff than I have found in any other man. But 
this was only when ^miliar: b^ore strangers, or perhaps a single 
stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff silenoe. 

This modesty was by no means inconsisteut with a very high 
opinion of his own merit. ,He demanded to be the first nane in 
modem wit ; and, with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate Bryden, 
whom Pope and Congreve defended against them. There is no -reascHi 
to doubt that he suffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope*8 
poetical reputation ; nor is it without strong reason suspected, that 
by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was 
not the only jnan whom he insidiously injured, though the only man 
of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such s(s might have satisfied him with coh- 
scious excellence. Of very extensive learning he has indeed given no 
proofs. He seems to have had small acquaintance with the sciences^ 
and to have .read little except Latin and French ; but of the Latin 
poets his Dialogiies on Medals show that he had perused <the works with 
great ^diligence and skill. The abundance of his own 4nind left him 
uttle in need ^of adventitious sentiments ; his wit always could sug- 
gest w^hat the occasion demanded. He had read with critical eyes 
the important volume of human life, and knew the heart of man, 
from the depths of stratagem to the surface of affeotati(m. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This," says Steele, 
'"'Was particular in this writer, that, when he had taken <his resolution, 
or made his plan for what he designed to write, he would walk about 
a room, and dictate it into language with as much freedom and ease 
as any one could write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
.grammar of what he dictated." 

Pope, who ican be less :i3uspected of favourii^ his memory, de- 

* Spenoe. 
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ohres that he wrote Tery fluentlj, but wu ilow and sorupuloiu in 
oorrectiog ; that lOMaj of hia Spectators were writtea TSiy tost, and 
seat immediatelf to the press j and that it seemed to be for his ad- 
vantage nut to have time for much revisal. 




" He would alter," saTS Pope, " an; thing to please his fnenda 
before publication, but would not retouch his pieces afterwards; and 
I believe not one word in Cato to which I made an objection was 
suffered to etand." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been originall; written 

" And oh I 'twM this that ended Gate's lift." 

Pope might have made more objections to the six concluding 
lines. In the first couplet the words " from hence" are improper ; 
and the second line is taken from Drjden's Virgil- Of the next 
couplet, tbe first verse, being included in the second, is therefore 
useless ; and in the third discord is made to produce strife. 

Of the course of Addison's ^miliar daj before his marriage, Pope 
has given a detail. He had in the house with him Budgell, and ^- 
haps Philips. His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or other of these lie 
always breakfasted. He studied all the morning, then dined at a 
tavern, and went afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in tbe Countess of Warwick's fiimilv, 
who, under tbe patronage of Addison, kept a coffee-house on the 
south side of Russell-street, about two doors from Covent-garden, 

VOL. in. t 
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Here it was that the wits of the time used to assemble. It is said, 
when Addison had suffered vaj yexation from the countess, he with- 
drew the company from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where he often 
sat late, and drank too much vrine. In the bottle, discontent seeks 
for comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 
It is not unlikely that Addison was first /seduced to excess by the 
manumission which he obtained from the servile timidity of his sober 
hours. He that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom 
he knows himself superior, will desire to let loose his powers of con- 
versation ; and who that ever asked succours from Bacchus was able 
to preserve himself from being enslaved by his auxiliarr f 

Among those friends it was that Addison displaved the elegance 
of his colloquial accomplishments, which may easily be supposed such 
as Pope represents them. The remark of Mandeville, who, when he 
had passed an evening in his company, dedared that he was a parson 
in a tye-Wig, can detract little from his character ; he was always 
reserved to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom by 
a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar mamien, the inter- 
vention of (dxty years has now debarred us. Steele once promised 
Congreve and the public a complete description of his character ; but 
the promises of authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought 
no more on his design, or thought on it with anxiety that at Etst 
disgusted him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has preserved. It was 
his practice, when he found any man invincibly wrong, to flatter his 
opinions by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. 
This artifice of mischief was admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to 
approve her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears, from his 
various pictures of the world, that, with all his bashfulness, he had 
conversed with many distinct classes of men, had surveyed their ways 
with yerj diligent observation, and marked with great acuteness the 
effects of different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger ; quick in discerning what- 
ever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expose it. ^* There 
are," says Steele, ''in his writings many oblique strokes upon some 
of the wittiest men of the age." His delight was more to excite 
merriment than detestation; and he detects follies rather than 
crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral character, 
nothing will he found but purity and excellence. Knowledge of 
mankind, indeed, less extensive than that of Addison, will show 
that to write and to live are very different. Many who praise vir- 
tue, do no more than praise it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that 
Addison's professions and practice were at no great variance, since 
amidst that storm of Action in which most of his life was passed, 
though his station made him conspicuous, and his activity made him 
formidable, the character ffiven him by his friends was never contra- 
dicted by his enemies ; of those with whom interest or opinion united 
him, he had not only the esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, 
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whom the violenoe of oppodtion drore agusflt him, though he might 
lose the love, he retftined the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tiokell, that he employed wit on the side 
of virtue and religion. Be not only made the proper use of wit him- 
self, but taught it to others ; and from his time it has been generally 
subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated 
the prejudiee that had long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness 
of manners with laxity of {Hin«|>leB. Ste has restored virtue to its 
dignity, and taught innocence not io be ashamed. This is an eleva^ 
tion of literary coaEacter, ^^ above ail Greek, above all Roman fame." 
No greater fdidty can genius attain, than that of having purified 
intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiousness; of having taught a succession of writers to bring ele- 
^noe and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, if I may use expres- 
sions vet more awful, of having *' turned many to righteousness. 

Addifloa, in his life, amd for some time afterwards, was considered 
by a greater part of readers as supremely excelling both in poetry and 
criticism. Part of his reputation may be probably ascribed to the 
advancement of his fortune : when, as fiwift observes, he became a 
statesman, and saw poets waitinff at his levee, it was no wonder that 
praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may be more 
honourably ascribed to his personal character : he who, if he had 
claimed it, m^t have obtained the diadem, was not likely to be 
denied the laureL 

But time quiddy puts an end to artificial and aocidoital fame ; 
and Addison is to pass through futurity protected only by his ffenius. 
Every name which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, lest the next age should, by the vengeance of criticism, sink 
it in the same proportion. A ^eat wriier hmi lately styled him *' an 
indifferent poet, and a worse cntic." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be confessed 
that it has not often those felicities of diction which give lustre to 
sentiment, or that vigour of sentiment that animates diction : there 
is little, of ardour, v^emence, or transport ; there is very rarely the 
awfulness of grandeur, and not very often the splendour of elegance. 
He thinks justly ; but he thinks Mntly. This is his general cha- 
racter; to whiish, doubtless, many single passages will furnish excep- 
tion. 

Tet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely sinks into 
dulness, and is still more rarely entangled in absurdity. He did not 
trust his powers enough to be negligent. There is in most of his 
compositions a calmness and eqimbility deliberate and cautious; 
sometimes with little that delights, but seldom with any thing that 
offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Bryden, to Somers, and 
to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, 
and has something in it of Bryden's vigour. Of his account of the 
English Poets, he used to speak as a '^poor thing;" but it is not 
worse than his usual strain. He has said, not very judiciously, in . 
his character of Waller, 
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Thy verse oould show ev*n Cromwell's innocence ; 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
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Oh, Iiad tiiy Muse not oome an age too soon. 
But seen ^reat Nassau on the British throne. 
How had nis triumph glitter'd in thy page !'* 

What is this but to saj, that he who could compliment Cromwell had 
been the proper poet for King William ? Addison, however, never 
printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praised, but has never 
been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, with less appear- 
ance of labour, and more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, 
than any other of his poems. There is, however, one broken meta- 
phor, of which notice may properly be taken : 

" Fir'd with that name— 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to laimch into a nobler strain." 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; but why must she be 
bridled? because she hmgs to lawnch;^ an act which was never hin- 
dered by a bridle : and wnither will she latmch f into a nobler strain. 
She is in the first line a horse, in the second a boat; and the care of 
the poet is to keep his horse or his boat from singing. 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign, which Dr. War- 
ton has termed a ^' gazette in rhyme," with hunshness not often used 
by the good nature of his criticism. Before a censure so severe is 
admitted, let us consider that war is a frequent subject of poetry, and 
then inquire who has described it with more justness and force. 
Many of our own writers tried their powers upon this year of victory ; 
yet Addison's is confessedly the best performance : his poem is the 
work of a man not blinded by the dust of learning ; his images are 
not borrowed merely from books. The superiority which he confers 
upon his hero is not personal prowess and ** mighty bone,'' but deli" 
berate intrepidity, a calm command of his passions^ and the power of 
consulting his own mind in the midst of oanger. The rejection and 
contempt of fiction is rational and manly. 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope : 

" Marlb'rouffh's en>loits appear divinely bright — 
Rais'd of wemsefyeer their genuine charms they boast. 
And those tiiat paint them truest, praise them most. ' 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but not knowing how to use what 
was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he had borrowed it : 

'^ The well-sung woes shall sooth my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint* them who shaJl feel them mosU" 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes may he painted ; but 
they are surely not painted hj being wdl simg : it is not easy to paint 
in songy or to sing m colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often mentioned than 
the simile of the angel, which is said in the Tatler to be '* one of the 
noblest thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man/' and is 
therefore worthy of attentive consideration. Let it be first inquired 
whether it be a simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness 

* "Paints means (says Dr. Warton) express or desoribe them. 
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between two actions in their general nature dissimilar, or of cauaes 
terminating by different operations in some resemblance of effect. 
But the mention of another like conse<]^uenoe from a like cause, or 
of a like performance by a like agencr, is not a simile, but an exem* 
plification. It is not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as 
the Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so 
^tna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, that 
he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a river swollen with 
rain rashes from the mountain ; or of himself, that his genius wanders 
in quest of poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honev ; 
he, in either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impressed with tne 
resemblance of things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect and 
body. But if Pindar had been described as writing with the copious- 
ness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told that he reviewed 
and finished his own poetry vrith the same care as Isocrates polished 
his orations, — ^mstead of similitude, he would have exhibitea almost 
identity; he would have given the same portraits with different 
names. In the poem now examined, when the English are repre- 
sented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack and perse- 
verance of resolution, their obstinacy of courage and vigour of onset 
is well illustrated by the sea, that breaks with incessant battery the 
dikes of Holland. This is a simile : but when Addison, having cele-. 
brated the beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us that *' AchiUes 
thus was formed with every grace," here is no simile, but a mero 
exemplification. A simile may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach from greater dis- 
tance : an exemplification may be considered as two parallel lines,. 
which run on together without approximation never far separated, 
and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the action of 
both is almost the same, and performed by both in the same manner.. 
Marlborough "teaches the battle to rage;" the angel ^'directs the 
storm :" Marlborough is " immoved in peaceful thought ;" the angel 
is *' calm and serene :" Marlborough stands "immoved amidst the 
shock of hosts ;" the angel rides " cdm in the whirlwind." The lines 
on Marlborough are just and noble ; but the simile gives almost the 
same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was remote 
from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour of research or 
dexterity of application. Of this Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland 
ought to honour, once gave me his opinion. " If I had set," said he, 
" ten school-boys to write on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had 
brought me the angel,. I should not have been surprised." 

The opera of Eosamondy though it is seldom mentioned, is one of 
the first of Addison's compositions. The subject is well choseui the 
fiction is pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, for which the 
scene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps every human excellence 
must be, the product of good luck, improved by genius. The 
thoughts are sometimes great, and sometimes tender ; the versifica-: 
tion is easy and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the short-^ 
ness of the lines, which there is little temptation to load with exple^- 
tive epithets* The dialogue seems commonly better than the songs. 
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The two oomio characters of Sir Trasty and Ghideliney thengh of no 
great Talue, are yet sach as the poet intended/ 8ir Trusty's aooonnt 
of the death of Kosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. The whole 
drama is aiiy and elegant ; engaging in its process, and pleasing in its 
conclusion. If Addison had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of (7ato, whidi, contraiy to the rule observed in 
selecting the works of other poets, has by the weight of its character 
forced its way into the late collection, is unquestionably the noblest 
production of Addison's genius. Of a work so much read, it is diffi- 
cult to say any thing new. About things on whidi the public thinks 
long, it commonly attains to think right; and of Ctfto it has been not 
unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a 
drama ; rather a succession of just sentiments in elegant language, 
than a representation of natural affections, or of any state probable 
or possible in human life. Nothing here ** excites or assuages emo- 
tion :** here is '* no magical power of raising phantastic terror or wild 
anxiety." The events are expected without soUcitude, and are re- 
membered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no care ; 
we consider not what they are doing or what they are suffering ; we 
wish only to know what they have to say. Oato is a being above our 
solicitude ; a man of whom the gods take care, and whom we leave 
to their care with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods nor 
men can have much attention ; for there is not one amongst them 
that strongly attracts either affection or esteem. But they are made 
the vehicles of such sentiments and such expression, that there is 
scarcely a scene in the play which the reader does not wish to im- 
press upon his memory. 

When Cato was shown to Pope, he advised the author to nrint it 
without any theatrical exhibition ; supposing that it would be read 
more favourably than heard. Addison dechu^d himself of the same 
opinion ; but uived the importunity of his friends for its sppearance 
on the stage. The emulation of parties made it successful beyond 
expectation ; and its success has mtrodueed or confirmed among us 
the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffecting elegance, and 
chill philosophy. 

The universalitv of applause, however it miffht quell the censure of 
common mortals, had no other effect than to harden Dennis in fixed 
dislike ; but his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and 
showed many faults ; he showed them indeed with an^, but^ he 
found them with acuteness, such as ought to rescue his criticism 
from oblivion ; though, at last, it will have no other life than it 
derives from the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, he gives 
his reason, by remarking, that, 

** A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when it appears 
that the applause is natural and spontaneous ; but that little regard 
is to be hacl to it, when it is affected and artifidal. Of all the trage- 
dies which in his memory have had vast and violent runs, not one 
has been excellent, few have been tolerable, most have becni scanda- 
lous. When a poet writes a tragedy who knows he has judgment, 
* But, according to Warton, '* ought not to have mtended.** 
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mnd who feels he has genius, that poet pranunes upon his own merit| 
and scorns to make a cabal. That peoj^le oome 000II7 to the represen- 
tation of such a tragedy, without any violent expectation, or delusive 
imagination, or invincible prepossession ; that such an audience is 
liable to receive the impressions which the poem shall naturally make 
on them, and to judse oy their own reason and their own judgments, 
and that reason and judgment are calm and serene, not formed by 
nature to make proselytes, and to control and lord it over the ima« 
ginations of others. But that when an author writes a tragedy who 
knows he has neither genius or judgment, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he endeavours to make up in industrv what is 
wanting in talent, and to supply by poetical craft the absence of 
poetical art : that such an author is humbly contented to raise men's 
passions by a plot without doors, since he despairs of doing it bv that 
which he brings upon the stage. That party and passion, and pre- 
possession, are clamorous and tumultuous tnings, and so much the 
more clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erroneous : 
that they domineer and tyrannise over the imaginations of persons 
who want judgment, and sometimes too of those who have it ; and, 
like a fierce and outrageous torrent, bear down all opposition before 
them." 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice, which is always 
one of his favourite principles* 

** 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the exact distri- 
bution of poetical justice, to imitate the divine dispensation, and to 
inculcate a particular Providence, 'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage 
of the world the wicked sometimes prosper, and the guilUess suffer. 
But that is permitted by the governor of the world, to show, from the 
attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a compensation in futurity; 
to prove the immortality of the human soul, and tne certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. But the poeti<kd persons in tragedy exist 
no longer than the reading or the representation ; the whole extent of 
their enmity is circumscribed by those ; and therefore, during that 
reading or r^resentation, accordinff to their merits or demerits they 
must be punished or rewarded* If this is not done, there is no im^ 
partial distribution of poetical justice, no instructive lecture of a par- 
ticular Providence, and no imitation of the divine dispensation. And 
yet the author of this tragedy does not only run counter to this, in 
the fate of his principal character, but every where, throi^hout it, 
makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph ; for not only Oato is vanquished 
by CsBsar, but the treachery and perfidiousness of Syphax prevail over 
the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba ; and the sly subtlety 
and dissimulation c^ Portius over the generous frankness and open- 
heartedness of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing Qrimes punished and 
virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often prospers in real life, the 
poet is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws broken by exhibit- 
ing the world in its ti-ue form ? The stage may sometimes gratify our 
wishes ; but if it be truly the " mirror of H/e,** it ought to show us 
sometimes what we are to expect. 

Peunis objects to the characters, that they are not natiural or reason- 
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able ; but as beroes and heroines are not beings that are seen every 
day, it is hard to find upon what principles their conduct shall be tried. 
It is, however, not useless to consider what he says of the manner in 
which Oato receives the account of his son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more in nature 
than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Oato receives the news 
of his son's death not only with dry eyes, but with a sort of satisfac- 
tion ; and in the same page sheds tears for the calamity of his CGuntry, 
and does the same thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension 
of the danger of his friends. Now, since the love of one's country is 
the love of one's countrymen, as I have shown upon another occasion, 
I desire to ask these questions : Of all our countrymen, which do we 
love most, those whom we know, or those whom we know not ? • And 
of those whom we know, which do we cherish most, our friends or our 
enemies ? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, those who 
are related to us, or those who are not ¥ And of all our relations, for 
which have we most tenderness, for those who are near to us, or for 
those who are remote ? And of our near relations, which are the 
nearest, and consequently the dearest to us, our offspring, or others ? 
Our offspring most certainly ; as Nature, or, in other words, Provi- 
dence, has wisely contrived for the preservation of mankind. Now, 
does it not follow, from what has been said, that for a man to receive 
the news of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep at the same 
time for the calamities of his country, is a wretched affectation and a 
miserable inconsistency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
with diy eyes the news of the deaths of those for whose sake our 
country is a name so dear to us, and at the same time to shed tears 
for those for whose sakes our country is not a name so dear to us ?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when he attacks the 
probability of the action, and the reasonableness of the plan. Every 
critical reader must remark, that Addison has, with a scrupulosity 
almost unexampled on the English stage, confined himself in time to a 
single day, and in place to rigorous unity. The scene never changes, 
and the whole action of the play passes in the great haU of Oato's 
house at Utica. Much, therefore, is done in the hall, for which any 
other place would be more fit ; and this impropriety affords Dennis 
many hints of merriment and opportunities of triumph. The passage 
is long; but as such disquisitions are not common, and the objections 
are skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who delight in critical 
controversy will not think it tedious. 

*' Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but one soli- 
loquy ; and immediately in comes Syphax, and then the two politicians 
are at it immediately. They lay their heads together, with their snuff- 
boxes in their hands, as Mr. !E^yes has it, and feague it away. But, 
in the midst of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable 
caution to Sempronius : 

' Sifph. But is it true, Sempronius, ihht your senate 
Is caird together ? Gods f thou must be cautious ; 
Cato has piercing eyes.' 

^' There is a great deal of caution shown, indeed, in meeting in a 
governor's own haU to carry on their plot against him. Whatever 
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opinion they have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of his ears, 
or they would never have talked at this foolish rate so near : 

' Gods ! thou must be cautious.* 

Oh ! yesy very cautious : for if Cato should overhear you, and turn 
yoa off for politicians, GsBsar would never take you ; no, Gsssar would 
never take you. 

'' When Cato, act ii., turns the senators out of the hall, upon pre* 
tence of acquainting Juba vrith the result of their debates, he appears 
to me to do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civil. Juba might 
certidnly have better been made acquainted with the result of that 
debate in some private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
driven upon this absurdity to make way for another ; and that is, to 
give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of her father. But the 
quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the same act ; the invectives 
of Syphax against the Romans and Oato ; the advice that he gives Juba, 
in her father's hall, to bear away Marcia by force ; and his orutal ana 
clamorous rage upon his refusal, and at a time when Oato was scarcely 
out of sight, and perhaps not out of hearing, at least some of his guards 
or domestics must necessarily be supposed to be within hearing, — is a 
thing that is so far from being probsB^ole, that it is hardly possible* 

*^ Sempronius, in the second act, comes back once more in the 
same morning to the governor's hall, to cany on the conspiracy with 
Syphax against the governor, his country, and his family ; which is 

so stupid that it is below the wisdom of the 's, the Mac's, and 

the Teague's ; even Eustace Oommins himself would never have gone 
to Justice-hall to have conspired against the government. If officers 
at Portsmouth should lay their heads together, in order to the carry- 
ing off* J G *s niece or daughter, would they meet in J 

Q 's hall, to carry on that conspiracy ? There would be no neces- 
sity for their meeting there, at least till they came to the execution 
of their plot, because there would be other places to meet in. There 
would be no probability that they should meet there, because there 
would be places more private and more commodious. Now there 
ought to he nothing in a tragical action but what is necessary or 
probable. 

** But treason is not the only thing that is carried on in this hall ; 
that, and love, and philosophy, take their turns in it, without any 
manner of necessity or probability occasioned by the action, as duly 
and as regularly, without interrupting one another, as if there were a 
triple league between them, and a mutual agreement that each should 
give place to, and make way for, the other, in a due and orderly suc- 
cession. 

'' We now come to the third act. Sempronius, in this act, comes 
into the governor's hall with the leaders of the mutiny ; but as soon 
as Oato is gone, Sempronius, who but just before had acted like an 
unparallel^ knave, (uscovers himself, like an egregious fool, to be an 
accomplice in the conspiracy. 

* The person meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibson, lieutenant- 
governor of Portsmouth in the year 1710, and afterwards. He was much be- 
loved in the army, and by the common soldiers called Johnny Gibson* 
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' Semp, Enow, YiDaiafly when such paltry slaTes presume 
To mix in treaMon, if the plot anoceeds. 
They're thrown n^lected by ; but if it fiula. 
They're sore to die like dogs, as yon shall do. 
Here, take these &ctioas monsters, drag them forth 
To sodden death — ' 
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'Tis true, indeed, the seoood leader says, there are none there 
but friends ; but is that possible at such a juncture ? Can a parcel 
of rogues attempt to assassinate the ffovemor of a town of war, in his 
own house, in mid-day ? and, after they are discovered and defeated, 
can there be none near them but Mends t Is it not plain, from these 
words of Sempronius, 

' Here, take these &ctlous monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death — * 

and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of command, 
that those guards were within ear-shot? Behold Sempronius then 
palpably discovered. How comes it to pass, then, that instead of 
oeing hanged up with the rest, he remains secure in the governor's 
hall, and there carries on his conspiracy against the government, the 
third time in the same day, with his old conurade Syphaz, who enters 
at the same time that the guards are carrying awaj the lead^v, big 
with the news of the defeat of Sempronius | though where he had his 
intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine ? And now the reader may 
exnect a very extraordinary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit 
inaeed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom more than 
enough to supply all defects. 

' Syvh, Our first design, my friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
Stul there remains an after-same to play : 
My troops are mounted, theur Numidi«i steeds 
Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert. 
Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard. 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
A day will bring us into CiBSAr's camp.' 

' Semp. Conflision ( I have faifd of half my purpose ; 
Marda, the charming Marcia's left belnnoL' 

Well ! but though he tells us the half purpose he has failed of, he 
does not tell us the half that he has carried. But what does he 
mean by 

' Marcia, the charming Maroia's left behind f 

lie is now in her own house ! and we have neither seen her, nor 
heard of her, any where else since the play began. But now let us 
hear Syphaz : 

' What hinders then, bat that you find her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force f 

But what does old Syphax mean hj finding her out ? They talk as 
if she were as hard to be found as a hare in a frosty morning. 

' Semp. But how to gain adminion T 

Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 
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' Bnt how to gain adminion Y for acoets 
Is given to none but Juba and her brothers.' 

But, nuUeiy apart, why access to Juba ¥ For he was owned and re- 
ceived as a lover neither by the fiither nor by the daughter. Well, 
but let that pass. Sjphax puts Sempronius out of pain immediately ; 
and being a fTumidiui, abounding in wiles, supplies him with a stra- 
tagem for admission^ that, I believe, is a non-piureille. 

' S^^' ^^^ ti^i have Jnba's dreas and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prinoe 
Seems to appear before them/ 

. ^' Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day at Cato's 
house, where they were both so very well known, by having Juba's 
dress and his guards ; as if one of the marshals of France could pass 
for the Duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Yersailles, by having his dress 
and liveries. But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to 
young Juba's dress ? Does he serve him in a double capacity, as a 
general and master of his wardrobe ¥ But why Juba's guards ? For 
the devil of any guards has Juba appeared with yet. Well ! though 
this is a mighty politic invention, yet methinks they might have done 
without it ; for, since the advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

* To hurrj her awaj bj manly force,' 

in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at the lady 
was by aemolishing, instead of putting on an impertinent disguise to 
circumvent two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is of 
another opinion. He extols to the skies the invention of old Syphax : 

' Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there !' 

'' Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as good as my 
word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay before him a very wise 
scene? 

** But now let us lay before the reader that part of the scenery of 
the fourth act, which may show the absurdities which the author has 
run into, through the indiscreet observance of the unity of place. I 
do not remember that Aristotle has said any thins expressly concern- 
ing the unity of place. 'Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in 
the rules which he has laid down for the chorus. For, by making the 
chorus an essential part of tragedy, and by bringing it on the stage 
immediately after the opening of the scene, and retaining it till the 
very catastrophe, he has so determined and fixed thu place of action, 
that it was impossible for an author on the Qrecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem tragic poet can 
preserve the unity of place without destroying the probability of the 
incidents, 'tis always best for him to do it ; because, by the preserving 
of that unity, as we have taken notice above, he adds grace and clear- 
ness and comeliness to the representation. But since there are no 
express rules about it, and we are under no compulsion to keep it, 
since we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be pre- 
servedj without rendering the greater part of the incidents unreason- 
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able and absurd, and perhaps sometimes monstrous, 'tis certainly bet- 
ter to break it. 

"Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred and equipped 
with his Numidian dress and his Numidian guards. Let the reader 
attend to him with all his ears, for the words of the wise are precious : 

' Semp, The deer is lodg'd, Tyb traok'd her to her covert.' 

** Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be lodged, since 
we have not heard one word, since the play began, of her being at all 
out of harbour : and if we consider the discourse with which she and 
Lucia begin the act, we have reason to believe that they had hardly 
been talking of such matters in the street. However, to pleasure 
Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer is lodged. 

' The deer is lodged, I've tcack'd her to her ooyert.' 

'' If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion had he to track 
her, when he had so many Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with 
one halloo, he might have set upon her haunches? If he did not see 
her in the open field, how could he possibly track her ? If he had 
seen her in the street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
since through the street she must be carried at last ? Now here, in- 
stead of having his thoughts upon his business, and upon the present 
danger ; instead of meditating and contriving how he shall pass with 
his mistress through the southern gate, where her brother Marcus 
is upon the guard, and where he would certainly prove an impedi^ 
ment to him, which is the Roman word for the baggage ; instead of 
doing this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with whimsies : 

' Semp, How will the young Numidian rave to see 
His mistress lost ! n aught could glad my soul. 
Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
But hark 1 what noise ? Death to my hopes 1 'ds he, 
'Tis Juba's self ! There is but one way left ! 
He must be murdered, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards.' 

" Pray, what are * those his guards V I thought, at present, that 
Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, and had been dangling 
after his heels. 

'^But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. Sem« 
pronius goes at noon-dav, in Juba's clothes, and with Juba's guardsi 
to Gate's palace, in oraer to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known : he meets Juba there, and resolves 
to murder him with his own guards. Upon the guards appearing a 
little bashful, he threatens them : 

' Hah ! dastards, do you tremble ! 
Or act like men ; or, by yon asure heav'n !' 

*' But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius himself 
attacks Juba, while each of the guaras is representmg Mr. Specta- 
tor's sign of the Qaper, awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempronius'a 
threats. Juba kills Sempronius, nnd takes his own army prisoners^ 
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and carries theni in triumph away to Cato. Now, I would &in know 
if anypart of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as this 1 

<^Upon hearing the dash of swords, Lucia and Marcia come in. 
The question is, why no men come in upon hearing the noise of 
swords in the goyemor's hall ? Where was the governor himself? 
where were his guards ? where were his servants ? Such an attempt 
as this, so near the person of a governor of a place of war, was 
enough to alarm the whole ffarrison ; and yet, n>r almost half an 
hour after Sempronius was kiUed, we find none of those appear who 
were the likeliest in the world to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords 
is made to draw only two poor women thither, who were most cer- 
tain to run away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcla's coming in, 
Luda appears in all the symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

' Zuc. Svire 'twas the clash of swords ! my troubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows, 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound !' 

And immediately her old whimsey returns upon her : 

' Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake— 
I die away with horror at the thought.* 

She fsincies that there can be no cutting of throats, but it must be 
for her. If this is tragical, I would min know what is comical. 
Well ! upon this they spy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, de- 
luded by the habit, it seems, takes him for Juba ; for, says she, 

' The &oe is mufQed up witlun the garment.' 

" Kow, how a man could fight, and faH with his face mufiied up 
in his garment, is, I think, a little hard to conceive. Besides, Juba, 
before he killed him, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by 
his garment that he knew this ; it was by his face then : his face 
therefore was not mufiied. Upon seeing this man with his mufiOied 
&uoe, Marcia falls a-raving ; and owning her passion for the supposed 
defimct, begins to make his funeral oration. Upon which Juoa en* 
ters listening, I suppose on tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any 
one can enter listening in any other posture. I would fiiin know 
how it comes to pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, 
no, not so much as a candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body of 
Sempronius. Well ! but let us regard him listening. Having left 
his apprehension behind him, he, at first, applies what Marcia says 
to Sempronius. But finding at last, with much ado, that he himself 
is the happy man, he quits his eave-dropping, and discovers himself 
just time enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and greedily 
intercepts the bliss which was fondly designed for one who could not 
be the better for it. But here I must ask a question : how comes 
Juba to listen here, who had not listened before throughout the 
play 1 Or how comes he to be the only person of this tragedy who 
hstens, when love and treason were so often talked in so public a 
place as a hall ? I am afraid the author was driven upon all these 
absurdities only to introduce this miserable mistake of Marcia^ which, 
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ftfter all, is nrach below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing is Trhich 
is the effect or result of triok. 

*' But let us come to the scenery of the fifth act. Oato i^)pears 
first upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful posture ; in his hand 
Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on the 
table by him. Now let us consider the place in which this sight is 
presented to us. The place, forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose 
that any ono should place himself in this posture in the midst of one of 
our halls in London ; that he should appear aotug^ in a sullen posture, 
a drawn sword on the table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatise on 
the Immortality of the Soul, translated lately by Bernard Lintot : I 
desire the reader to consider whether such a person as this would 
pass, with them who beheld him, for a gpreat patriot, a great philo- 
sopher, or a general, or some whimsical person who fancied himself 
all these ? and whether the people who belonged to the fEunily would 
think that such a person had a design upon their midriffs or his own ? 

'* In short, that Oato should sit long enough in the aforesaid pos- 
ture, in the midst of this large hall, to read over Plato's treatise on 
the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long hours ; 
that he should propose to himself to be priyate there upon that oc- 
casion ; that he should be angry with his son for intruding there ; 
then, that he should leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, give 
himself the mortal wound in his bedchamber, and then be brought 
back into that hall to expire, purely to show his good-breedinc, and 
save his friends the trouble of coming up to his bedchamber; all this 
appears to me to be improbable, incredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dryden expresses it, 
perhaps '* too much horse-play in his raillery ;" but if his jests are 
coarse, his amiments are strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleased 
than be taught. Gate is read, and the critic is neglected. 

Flushed with oonsciousness of these detections of absurdity in the 
conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments of Oato; but he then 
amused himself with petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems no particular mention is necessary ; 
they have little that can employ or require a critic. The parallel of 
the princes and gods, in his verses to Eneller, is often happy; but is 
too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want the exact- 
ness of a scholar. That he understood his authors cannot be doubted ; 
but his versions will not teach others to understand them, being too 
licentiously paraphrastical. They are, however, for the most part, 
smooth and easy ; and, what is the first excellence of a translator, 
such as may be read with pleasure by those who do not know the 
originals. 

His poetiy is polished and pure ; the product of a mind too ju- 
dicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to attain ex- 
cellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; 
but on the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and shows more 
dexterity than strength. He was, however, one of our earliest ex- 
amples of correctness. 

The versification which he -had learned from Diyden he debased 
rather than refined. His rhymes are often dissonant ; in his Georgio 
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he admits broken lines. He uses both triplets and alexandrines ; but 
triplets more frequently in his translations than his other works* 
The mere structure of verses seems neiner to have engp^ed much of 
his care. But his lines are very smooth in Rommond^ and too smooth 
in CcOo, 

Addison is now to be eonsidered as a critic ; a name which the 
present generation is scarcely willing to allow him. His criticism is 
condemned as tentative or experimental, rather than scientific ; and 
he is considered as deciding by taste* rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon for those who have nown wise by the labour 
of others, to add a litle of their own, and overlook their masters. 
Addison is now despised by some who perhaps would never have seen 
his defects but by the lights which he afforded them. That he al- 
ways wrote as he would think it necessary to write now, cannot be 
affirmed ; his instructions were such as the characters of his readers 
made proper. That general knowledge which now circulates in com- 
mon talk was in his time rarely to be found. Men not professing 
learning were not ashamed of ignorance ; and in the female world, 
any acquaintance with books was distinguished only to be censured. 
His purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and unsus- 
pected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there- 
fore presented knowledge in the most alluring form, not lofty and 
austare, but accessible and &miliar. When he showed them their 
defects, he showed them likewise that they might be easily supplied. 
His attempt succeeded ; inquiry was awaken^, and comprehension 
expanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance was excited ; and 
from this time to our own, life has been gradually exalted, and con- 
versation purified and enlarged. 

Bryden had not many years before scattered critidsm over his 

Srefiices with very little parsimony ; but though he sometimes con- 
escended to be somewhat fiimiliar, his mimner was in general too 
scholastic for those who had yet their rudiments to leam, and found 
it not ousy to understand their master. His observations were 
framed rather for those that were learning to write than for those 
that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose remarks, 
being superficial, might be easily understood ; and being just, might 
prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he presented Paradise 
Lost to the public with all the pomp of system and severity of science, 
the critidsm would perhi^s have been admired, and the poem still 
have been neglected ; but by the blandishment of gentleness and 
facility, he has made Milton an universal favourite, with whom 
readers of every class think it necessary to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions; and by a seri- 
ous display of the beauties of Chevv Chase exposed himself to the 
ridicule of Wagstaffe, who bestowea a like pompous character on 
Tcm Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, considering the 
frmdamental position of his criticism, that Chevy Chase pleases, and 
<ought to please, because it is natural, observes, *'that th^e is a way 
of deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, which soars above 
nature, and enlarges images beyond their real bulk ; by affectation, 

• " Taste must decide."— Warton, 
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which forsakes nature in quest of something unsuitable ; and bj im- 
becility, which degrades nature bj faintness and diminution, bj ob- 
scuring its appearances and weakening its effects." In Chefoy Gluue 
there is not much of either bombast or affectation, but there is chill 
and lifeless imbecility. The stoiy cannot possibly be told in a 
manner that shall make less impression on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose too se- 
curely on the consciousness of their superiority to Addison, let them 
consider his remarks on Ovid, in which may be found specimens of 
criticism sufficiently subtle and refined ; let them peruse likewise his 
essays on Wit, and on the Pleasures of Imagination, in which he 
founds art on the base of nature, and draws the principles of invention 
from dispositions inherent in the mind of man, with skill and ele- 
gance,* such as his contemners will not easily attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed to stand 
perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, which,, as Steele ob- 
serves, is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused as to give the 
grace of novelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences. He never 
"outsteps the modesty of nature," nor raises merriment or wonder by 
the violation of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much fidelity that he 
can be har£y said to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so much 
original that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed. His 
religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; he appears 
neither weakly credulous nor wantonly sceptical; his morality is 
neither dangerously lax nor impracticably rigid. All the enchant- 
ment of fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are employed to re- 
commend to the reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Author of his being. Truth is shown sometimes as the phantom of 
a vision ; sometimes appears half- veiled in an allegory ; sometimes 
attracts regard in the robes of £a.ncy ; and sometimes steps forth in 
the confidence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all is 
pleasing. 

' Mille habet omatus, mille deoenter habet/ 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave subjects not 
formal, on light occasions not grovelling ; pure without scrupulosity, 
and exact without apparent elaboration ; idways equable, and always 
easy, without slowing words or pointed sentences. Addison never 
deviates from his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious or- 
naments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is always 
luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all harshness 
and severity of diction ; he is therefore sometimes verbose in his 
transitions and connexions, and sometimes descends too much to the 
language of conversation : yet if his language had been less idiomati- 
cal, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he 
attempted he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to 

* Far, in Dr. Warton's opinioa, beyond Dryden. 
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be enersetic ;* he is never npid, &nd he nerer stagnatos. Hi§ aen- 
tences nave neither Btudied ampUcude nor affected brevit; ; tus 
periods, though not diligentlj rounded, are voluble and eaty. Who- 
ever wishes to attain an English etyle, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not OBtentatioua, must give his dajs and nights to the 
volumes of Addison. 




WILLIAM 'CONQEEVE.'l 

(1672-J728.) 

William Congreve descended from a family in Staffordshire, of so 
great antiquity that it claims a place among the Yew that extend their 
Une beyond the Korman conquest ; and was the son of William Con- 
greve, second son of Richard Congreve, ttf Congreve and Strotton. 
He visited, once at least, the residence of hia anceators ; and, I be- 
lieve, mere places than one are still shown, in groves and gardens, 
where be is related to have written his Old Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly known ; if 
the inscription upon his monument be true, he was bom in 1672. 
For the pJace : it was said by himself that he owed his nativity to 
England, and by everybody else that he was born in Ireland. Sou- 

* But WartoD sayB he icmtlimti la to ^ aad in auatlur manoscript note lie 
adds ^iftea so. 
f JohaaoD. 
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them mentioned him with sharp censure, as a man that meanlj dis- 
owned his native country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardso, near Leeds, in Yorkshire^ from the account given by himself, 
as they suppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth about his 
own birth, is. in appearance, to be very deficient in candour ; yet no- 
body can live long without knowing that falsehoods of convenience 
or vanity, falsehoods from which no evil immediately visible ensues, 
except the general degradation of human testimony, are very lightly 
uttered; and once uttered, are sullenly supported. Boileau, who 
desired to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having told a 
petty lie to Louis' XI V., continued it afterwards by false dates, think- 
ing himself obliged in honour, says his admirer, to maintain what, 
when he said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated first at Kilkenny, 
and afterwards at Dublin, his father having some military employ- 
ment that stationed him in Ireland ; but, after having passed through 
the usual preparatory studies, as may be reasonably supposed with 
great celerity and success, his father thought it proper to assign him 
a profession by which, something might be gotten; and about the time 
of the Revolution, sent him at the age of sixteen to study law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for several years, but with very little 
attention to statutes or reports. 

His disposition to become an author appeared very early, as he 
very early felt that force of imagination, and possessed that copious- 
ness of sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure can be given. His 
first performance was a novel called Incognita, or Love and DvJLy 
recondUd : it is praised by the biographers, who quote some part of 
the preface, that is, indeed, for such a time of Ufe uncommonly judi- 
cious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

His first dramatic labour was The Old Bachdor, of which he says, 
in his defence against Collier, ^ that comedy was written, as several 
know, some years before it was acted. WheB I wrote it, I had little 
thoughts of the stage, but did it to amuse myself in a slow recovery 
from a fit of sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was 
seen, and in some little time more it was acted ; and I, through the 
remainder of my indiscretion, suffered myself to be drawn into the 
prosecution of a difficult and thankless study, and to be involved in 
a perpetual war with knaves and fools." 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors, of appearing to 
have done every thing by chance. The Old Bachelor was written for 
amusement, in the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue and incessant ambition 
of wit. The age of the writer considered, it is indeed a very wonder- 
ful performance ; for, whenever written, it was acted (1693) when 
he was not more than twenty-one years old, and was then recom- 
mended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden 
said that he never had seen such a first play ; but they found it defi- 
cient in some things requisite to the success of its exhibition, and by 
their greater experience fitted it for the stage. Southern used to 
relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when Congreve read it to 
the players, he pronounced it so wretchedly that they had almost re- 
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jected it ; but they were afterwards so well persuaded of its excellence, 
that, for half a year 'before it was acted, the manager allowed its 
author the privilege of the house. 

Pew plays have ever been so beneiicial to the writer; for it pro- 
cured him the patronage of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commissioners for licensing coaches, and soon after gave him a 
place in the Pipe Office, and another in the Customs of six hundred 
pounds a year. Oongreve's conversation must surely have been at 
least equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires some considera- 
tion. As the lighter species of dramatic poetry professes the imitation 
of common life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
presupposes a familiar knowledge of many characters, and exact ob- 
servation of the passing world ^ the difficulty, therefore, is to con- 
ceive how this knowledge can be obtaioed by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachdor be more nearly examined, it will be found 
to be one of those comedies which may be made by a mind vigorous 
and acute, and furnished with comic characters by the perusal of 
other poets, without much actual commerce with mankind. The 
dialogue is one constant recipvocation of conceits or clash of wit, in 
which nothing flows necessarily from the occasiibn, or is dictated by 
nature. The characters both of men and women are either fictitious 
and artificial, as these of Heartwell and the ladies ; or easy and com- 
mon, as Wittol, a tasae idiot ; Bluff, a swaggering coward ;. and 
Fondlewi£e, a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from a 
mistake not very probably produced, by marrying a woman in a 
mask. 

Tet thift gay comedy, when all these deductions are made, will still 
remain the work of very powerful and fertile &culties ; the dialogue 
is quick and sparkling, the incidents such as seize the attention, and 
the wit so exuberant that it ** o'er-informs its tenement." 

Next year he gave another specimen^ of his abilities in The Double 
DecdeTy. which was not received with equal kindness. He writes to 
his patron, the Lord Halifax, a dedication, in which he endeavours to 
reconcile the reader to that which found &w friends among the audi- 
ence. These apologies are always useless : de gustUyas non est dis- 
putandum; men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased, 
against their will. But though taste is obstinate, it is very variable ; 
and time often prevails, when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honour of her 
presence ; and when she- died, soon after, Congreve testified his grati- 
tude by a despicable effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a composition in 
which all is unnatural and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced Love for Love, a 
comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhibiting more real manners 
than either of the former. The character of Foresight was then 
common. Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwell and King 
William had their lucky days' ; and Shaftesbury himself, though he 
had no religion, was said to regard predictions. The Sailor is not 
accounted very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the new theatre, under the direction 
of Betterton, the tragedukU; where he exhibited, two years afterwards, 
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(1687) The Mourning Bride, a tragedy so written as to show him 
sufficiently qualified for either kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised it, he reduced 
the versification to greater regularity, there is more bustle than sen- 
timent ; the plot is busy and intricate, and the events take hold on 
the attention ; but, except a very few passages, we are rather amused 
with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, than entertained with any 
true delineation of natural characters. This, however, was received 
with more "benevolence than any other of his works, and still con- 
tinues to be noted and .applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made. either to his comic or tragic 
excellence, they are lost at once .in the blaze of admiration, when it 
is remembered that he had produced. these four plays before he had 
passed his twenty-fifth year ; before other men, even such as are some 
time to shine in eminence, have passed their probation of literature, 
or presume to hope for any other notice than such as is bestowed on 
diligence and inquiry. Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary history records, J doubt whether any.^ne can be produced 
that more surpasses the common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve. 

About, this time began the long-continued controversy -between 
Collier and.the poets. In the.reign of .Charles the First, the puritans 
had raised a violent clamour against the dram^, which they consi- 
dered as an entertainment not lawful to Christians, an opinion held 
by them in common with the Church of Roma; and Prynne j)ublifihed 
Histrio-mastiaiy a huge volume, in which stage^plays were censured. 
The outrages and crimes of the puritans brought afterwards their 
whole.sy8tem of doctrine into disrepute, and £rom the Restoration the 
poets and players were left at quiet ; for to have molested them would 
have had the appearance of a tendency to. puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; and Collier, a 
fierce and implacable nonjuror, knew that an attack upon the theatre 
would never make him suspected for a puritan; he therefore, (16^) 
published A .short View of the Immorality and Profaneness ef.tke 
ETiglish Stage, I believe with no other motive than reUgious zeal and 
honest indignation. He was formed for a.controvertist ; with suffi- 
cient learning.^ .with diction vehement and pointed, thou^ often 
vulgar and incorrect; with unconquerable pertinacity^ with wit in 
the highest degree keen and sarcastic ; and. with all those powers 
exalted and invigorated by just confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified and thus incited, he walkedvout to battle, and as- 
sailed at once most of the living writers, from Dryden to D'Urfey. 
His onset was violent : .those passages which, while they stood single, 
had passed with little notice, when they were accumulated and ex- 
posed together excited horror ; the wise xind the pious caught the 
alarm, and the nation wondered why it had so long suffered irreligion 
and licentiousness to.be openly taught at the public charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or fly. I>rydeii'« 
conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, withheld him from the 
conflict. Congreve and Yaubrugh attempted answers. Congreve, a 
very young man, elated with success, and impatient of censure, as- 
sumed an air of confidence and security. His chief artifice of ^ontro- 
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versy is to retort upon his adversary his own words ; he is very angry, 
and, hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, allows himself 
in the use of every term of contumely and contempt. But he has 
the sword without the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonist's 
coarseness, but not his strength. Collier replied ; for contest was his 
delight : he was not to be frighted from his purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congreve was not tenable ; whatever glosses he 
might use for the defence or palliation of single passages, the general 
tenor and tendency of his plays must always be condemned. It is 
acknowledged, with universal conviction, that the perusal of his 
works will make no man better ; and that their ultimate effect is to 
represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to relax those obligations 
by which life ought to be regulated'. 

The stage found other advocates,.and the dispute was protracted 
through ten years ; but at last comedy grew more modest, and Collier 
lived to see the reward of his labour in the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important victory was achieved, a 
quotation from Love for Love^ and tne remark upon it, may afford a 
specimen :. 

** Sir Sams, Samson's a very good name, for your Samsons were 
strong dogs from the beginning. 

*''An^eL Have a care ; if you remember, the strongest Samson of 
your name pulled an old House over his head at last." 

** Here you. have the sacred history burlesqued ; . and Samson 
once more brought iiito the. house of Bagon^ to make sport for the 
Philistines." 

CongreveTalast play was The Wayof tJU World; which, though, as 
he hints in his dedication, it was written wUh great labour and much 
thought, was received with so little fiivour, that, being in a high de- 
gree offended and disgusted, he resolved to commit his quiet and his 
&me no more to the caprices of an audience. 

From this time his Ufe ceased to the public ; he lived for himself 
and for his friends ;. and among his friends was able to name every 
man of his time whom wit' and elegance had raised to reputation. It 
may be therefore reasonably supposed' that his manners were polite 
and his conversation pleasing. 

He seemsnot to'have taken much' pleasure in writing, as he con- 
tributed nothing to the SpectaJtor^ and only one paper to the Taller y 
though published by men with whom he might be supposed willing 
to associate ; and though he lived many years after the publication 
of his Misodlaneous Poems,^ yet he added nothing to them, but lived 
on in literary indolence ; engaged in no<K)ntrover8y, contending with 
no rival ; neither soliciting £ittery by public commendations, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticism ;- but passing his time among 
the great and splendid, in the placid enjoyment of his fame and 
fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued always of his 
patron's party, but, as it seems, without violence or acrimony ; and 
his firmness was naturally esteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. 
His security, therefore, was never violated ; and when, upon the ex- 
trusion of the Whigs, some intercession was used lest Congreve should 
be displaced, the Earl of Oxford made this answer : 
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" Nod obtuaa adeo gestamus pectora Vosni, 
Nee tarn aversus equos Tyri& sol jungit ab jirbe." 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party might naturally 
expect to be advanced when his friends returned to power, and he 
was accordingly made secretary for the Island of Jamaica ; a place, I 
suppose, without trust or care, but which, with his post in the cus- 
toms, is said to have afforded him twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. Every writer 
mentioned him with respect ; and, among other testimonies to his 
merit, Steele made him the patron of his Miscellani/, and Pope in- 
scribed to him his translation of the Iliad, 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, having long con- 
versed familiarly with the great, he wished to be considered rather as 
a man of fashion than of wit ; and when he received a visit from 
Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery of desiring to be 
considered not as an author, but a gentleman ; to which the French- 
man replied, *' that if he had been only a gentleman, he should not 
have come to visit him.'* 

In his retirement he may he supposed to have applied himself to 
books ; for he discovers more literature than the poets have commonly 
attained. But his studies were in his latter days obstructed by cata- 
racts in his eyes, which at last terminated in blindness. This melan- 
choly state was aggravated by the gout, for which he sought relief by 
a journey te Bath ; hut being overturned in his chariot, complained 
from that time of a pain in his side, and died at his house in Surrey 
Street, in the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having lain in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, he was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument is erected to his memory by Henrietta Duchess of Marl- 
horough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not mentioned, 
he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds, the accumu- 
lation of attentive parsimony, which, though to her superfluous and 
useless, might have givea great assistance to the ancient family from 
which he descended, at that time, by the imprudence of his relation, 
reduced to difl&culties and distress, 

Oongreve has merit of the highest kind ; he is an original writer, 
who borrowed neither the models of his plot nor the manner of his 
dialogue. Of his plays I cannot speak distinctly, for since I inspected 
them many years have passed ; but what remains upon my memory 
is, that his characters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea of 
comic excellence, which he supposed to consist in gay remarks and 
unexpected answers; but that which he endeavoured, he seldom 
failed of performing. His scenes exhibit not much of humour, ima- 
gery, or passion : his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators; 
every sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smartness is never 
intermitted ; his wit is a meteor, playing to and fro with alternate 
coruscations. His comedies have, therefore, in some degree the 
operation of tragedies ; they surprise rather than divert, and raise 
admiration oftener than merriment. But they are the works of a 
mind replete with images, and quick in combination. 
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Of his miscellaneous poetrj I cannot say any thing very fevour- 
able. The powers of Congreve seem to desert him when he leaves 
the stage ; as Antaeus was no longer strong than when he could touch 
the ground. It cannot be observed without wonder, that a mind so 
vigorous and fertile in dramatic compositioDS should on any other 
occasion discover nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in 
these little pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection of language, 
nor skill in versification : yet, if I were required to select from the 
whole mass of English poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know 
not what I could prefer to an exclamation in The Mourmng Bride : 

*' ALMBRIA^ 

It waa a fancied noise ; for all is hosh'd. 

LSOVOBA. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 

▲LBOBRIA. 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling tiirough hollows of tlus vaulted aisle ; 
We'll listen— 

LEONORA. 

Hark! 

ALMEBIA, 

No, all is hush'd and still as death.— 'Tis dreadful i 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft it's arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immorable. 
Looking tranqmllity ! it strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching si^ht ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own affrights me with its echoes.*' 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment the powers of a 
poet ; he feels what he remembers to have felt before ; but he feels 
it with great increase of sensibility ; he recognises a familiar image, 
but meets it again amplified and expanded, embellished with beauty, 
and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed the con- 
fidence of nature, lament the death of Queen Mary in lines like these : 

" The rocks are cleft, and new-descending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to flood their rivulets turn. 
And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting urn 
The Fauns forsake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round the plain in sad distractions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails themselves the Satyrs wound. 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief Uie ground. 
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Lo, Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild despair. 
And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 
And see yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast. 
And tears her useless girdle from her waist ! 
Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 
For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves.*** 

And, many years after^ he gave no proof that time had improved his 
wisdom or his wit ; for, on the death of the Marquis of Blandford, 
this was his song : 

" And now the winds, which had so long been still. 
Began the sweUing air with sighs to fill ; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remain*d. 
Like images of ice, w.hile she complain' d. 
Now looE^d their streams ; as when d^cending rains 
Boll, the steep torrents h^kdlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who so long had gaz'd, 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd. 
Began to. roar and howl with horrid yell. 
Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and. sighs were heard around. 
And Edio multiplied each mournful sound.*' 

In both these funeral poems, when he has " yelled" out many ** syl- 
lables" of senseless ' 'dolour, '' he dismisses his reader with senseless 
consolation : from the grave of Pastora rises a light that forms a star ; 
and where Amaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear sprung up a 
violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will sing : 

" The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying sound." 

It cannot but be proper, to show what they shall have to catch and 
carry : 

" 'Twas now, when flbwery lawns the prospect made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade, 
A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd. 
Stood feeding by : while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heaa» for fight, by fete of war to prove 
The victor woithy of the fair-one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view ; 
For soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now for woods, and fields, and springing flowers, 
Behold a town arise, bulwark'd with walls and lofty towers ; 
Two rival annies all the plain o'erspread. 
Each in battalia ranged, and shining arms array'd ; 
With eager eyee beholding both from far 
Namur, the prize and mistress of the war." 

Hie Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction. One good line it has, 
which was borrowed from Dryden. The concluding verses are these : 

" This said, no more remained. Th* etherial host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. 

* Elegy on the Death of Queen Mary, 1695. 
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The father now, within his spacious hands, 
Encompass'd all the mingled mass of seas and lands ; 
And, having heaVd aloft the |)onderous sphere, 
He launched the air to float in ambient air.** 

Of his irregular poems, that To Afrs, Arabella Hunt seems to be 
the best : his Ode for St. Cecilia^ s Day, however, has some lines which 
Pope had in his mind when he wrote- his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrastical, and the addi- 
tions which he makes are of little value.- He sometimes retains what 
were more properly omitted, as- when he talks of "veivain" and 
"gxmas" to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was written, very early, 
and may therefore be forgiven ; though it have not the massiness and 
vigour of the original. In alLhis versions, strength and sprightliness 
are wanting : his Hymn to Ve7iits, from Homer, is perhaps the best. 
His lines are weakened with expletives^ and his rhymes are frequently 
imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth, the cost of. criticism ; some- 
times the thoughts are false, and sometimes common. In his verses 
On Lady Gethiny the latter part, is in imitation of Dryden's Ode on 
Mr 9, KiUigrew; and Doris ^ that has been so lavishly flattered by 
Steele, has indeed some lively stansas, but the expression might be 
mended ; and the most striking part of the character has been already 
shown in Love for Love. His Art. of Pleasing is founded on a vulgar, 
but perhaps impracticable principle ; and the staleness of the sense is 
not concealed by any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have hoped a last- 
ing name, is totally neglected, and known only as it- appended to his 
plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his plays are likely to 
be read ; but, except what relates to the stage,* I know not that he 
has ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted. 
The general character of his Miscdlanies is, that they show little wit 
and little virtue. 

Yet to him, it must be confessed, that we are indebted for the 
correction of a national error, and for the cure of our Pindaric mad- 
ness. He first taught the English writers that Pindar's odes were 
regular ; and though certainly he had not the fire requisite for the 
higher species of lyric poetry, he has shown us that enthusiasm has 
its rules, and that, in mere confusion, there is neither grace nor 
greatness. 

* "Except !" exclaims Warton. " Is not this a high sort ofpoetry ? Con- 
greve*s opera or oratorio of Semele was set to music by Handel. 
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NICHOLAS EOWB.* 

(1678.) 

Nichotfts Bowe was bora at Little Beokford, in Bedfordshire, in 

1673. The hmil; had long pogsessed a considerable estate, with a 
good house, at Lomertoo in Devonshire. His ancestor, from whom 
tao descended in a direct line, received the anos borne by his de- 
scendanta, for hia braver? in the Holj War. Bis &ther, John Rowe, 
who was the first that quitted hia paternal acres to practise any part 
and profit, prnfessed the law, and published Senbow'e and Dalliaon's 
Reports in the reign of Jamea II. ; when, in oppoeition to the notions 
then diligently propa^ted of dispensing power, he ventured to re- 
mark how low his authors rated the prerogative. Be was made a 
sergeant, and died April 30, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
Church, 

Nicbolsfi was first sent to a private school at Higbgat« ; and, being 

afterwards removed to Westminster, was, at twelve years,+ chosea 

one of the king's scholars. His master was Bush;, who suffered none 

of his scholars to let their powers lie useless ; and bb exerdses in 

* Johuaan. f Be wai not el«at«d UU 1688. 
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several langaages are said to have been written with uncommon 
degrees of excellence, and yet to have cost him very little labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father s opinion, made advances in learn- 
ing sufficient to qualify him for the study of law, and was entered a 
student of the JVliddle Temple, where for some time he read statutes 
and reports with proficiency proportionate to the force of his mind, 
which was already such that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not 
as a series of precedents, or collection of positive precepts, but as a 
system of rational government and impartial justice. 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of his father, left 
more to his own direction; and probably from that time suffered law 
gradually to give way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced Th^ 
Amiiiunu St^- Mother ^ which was received with so much favour, that 
he devoted lumself from that time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) was Tamerlane, in which, under the 
name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterise King William, and 
Lewis XIY. under Bi^azet. The virtues of Tamerlane seen^ to have 
been arbitrarily assigned him by his poet; for I know not tliat 
history gives any other qualities than those which make a conqueror. 
The fetshion, however, of the time was^ to accumulate upon Lewis all 
that can raise horror and detestation ; and whatever good was with- 
held from him, that it might not be thrown away, was bestowed upon 
King William 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that which 
probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited most applause ; 
but occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional praise. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been acted only once a year, on the 
night when King William landed. Our quarrel with Lewis )ias been 
long over ; and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see him 
painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (1703), is one of the most 
pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it still keeps its turns of ap- 
pearing, and probably will long keep them ; for there is scarcely any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so delightful 
by the language. The story is domestic, and therefore easily received 
by the imagination, and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious, and soft or sprightly as occasion requires.*^ 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded by Ri- 
chardson into Lovelace ; but he has excelled his original in the moral, 
effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, 
and bravery which cannot be despised^ retains too much of the spec-, 
tator's kindness. It was in the power of Richardson alone to teach 
us at once esteem and detestation; to make virtuous resentment over- 
power all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and courage naturally. 
excite ; and to lose at last the hero in the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former; the events of the drama 
are exhausted, and little remains but to talk of what is past. It has 
been observed, that the title of the play does not sufficiently corre- 
spond with the behaviour of Oalista, who at last shows no evident 
signs of repentance, but may be reasonably suspected of feeling pain 

* It appears from Dr. Johnson's collection on The Fair Penitent, that ho 
had no knowledge of Massinger. 
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from detection rather than from guilt, and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was Ulysses; which, with the common &te of 
mythological stories, is now generally neglected. We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from 
their revival ; to show them, as they have already been shown, is to 
disgust by repetition ; to give them new qualities, or new adventures, 
is to offend by violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better claim to lon- 
gevity. The fable is drawn from an obscure and barbarous age, to 
which" fictions-are more easily xind properly adapted ; for when objects 
are imperfectly seen, they easily take forms from imagination. The 
scene lies among our ancestors in our own country, and therefore very 
easily catches attention. Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, of 
high spirit and violent passions, great with tempestuous dignity, and 
wicked, with a soul that would have beeu heroic if it had been vir^ 
tuous. The motto seems to tell that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters require. In 
Tameifiane there is some ridiculous mention of the God of Love ; and 
Rodogune, a savage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter. 

The- play discovers it» own date by a predietiod of the Union, in 
imitation of Oranmer^s prophetic promises to Henry YIII. The 
anticipated blessings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor 
very happily expressed. 

He ODce (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured on a 
comedy, and produced The Biter;- with which^ though it was un- 
£siVOurably treated by the audience, he was himself delighted ; for he 
is saidr to have sat in the house, laughing with great vehemence 
whenever he hadj in his own opinion,, produced a jest. But, finding 
that he and the public had no i^rmpatlr^ of mirth, he tried at lighter 
scenes no more; 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared' Jatm Shore^ written, as 
its author professes, in imitation of Shakespeare's style. In what he 
thought himself an imitator of Shakespeare, it is not easy to con- 
ceive. The numbers, the diction*, the sentiments,, and the conduct, 
every thing in which imitation can consist, are remote in the utmost 
degree from the manner of Shakespeare; whose dramas it resembles 
only as it is an English story, and as some of the persons have their 
name» in history. This play,~ consisttng chiefly of domestic scenes 
and private distress, lays hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven, 
because- she repents; and the husband is' honoured because he for- 
gives. This, therefore, is one of these pieces which we still welcome 
on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) wa9 Lady Jane-Grey, This subject had 
been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers were put into Rowe's 
hands such as he describe»them'in his prefEtce. This play has like- 
wise sunk' into obltvion. From this time he gave nothing more to 
the stage: 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any necessity of 
combating his inclination, he never wrote in distress, and therefore 
does not appear to have ever written in haste. Elis works were 
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finished to his own approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and epilogues are all his 
own, though he sometimes supplied others.; he afford^ help, but did 
not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with Shakespeare, 
and acquaintance produced veneration, he undertook..(170d>) an edition 
of his works, from which he neither received much praise, nor seems 
to have expected it ; yet, I believe, those who compare it with former 
copies will find that he has done more than he promised ; and that, 
without the pon^> of notes or boasts of ciiticisDi, many passages are 
happily restored, ^e prefixed a life of the authoi;;, suoh as. tradition, 
then almost expiring, could supply, and a pn&yoe;* which cannot 
be said to discover much profundity or penetration. He at .least con- 
tributed to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other arts than 
poetry. He was under-secretary for. three years when the Duke of 
Queensbury was secretary of state, and afterwards applied to the Earl 
of Oxford for some public employment.f Oxford enjoined him to 
study Spanish^ and when, some time afterwards, he came again, and 
said thai; he had mastered it, dismissed 'him with this congratulation : 
'' Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
originaL" 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Oxford, who desired 
to be thought a &vourer of literature, should thus insult a man of 
acknowledged merit ; or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig % that 
he did not willingly converse with those of the opposite party, could 
ask preferment from Oxford, it is not now possible to discover. Pope, 
who told the story, did ^not say on what occason the advice was 
given ; and, though he owned Eowe's disappointment, doubted whe- 
ther any injury was intended him, but thought it rather Lord Ox- 
ford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the rest of 
Queen Anne's reign; but -the time came at last when he found 
kinder friends. At the accession of King George he was made poet- 
laureate ; I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who ('ITIG) 
died in ihe Mint, where he was forced to seek shelter by extreme 
poverty. He was made likewise one of the land-surveyors of the 
customs of the port of London. The Prince of Wales chose him clerk 
of his council ; and the Lord Chancellor Parker, as soon as he re- 
ceived the seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of the presen- 
tations. Such an accumulation of employments undoubtedly pro- 
duced a very considerable.revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of Lucan's Pharsalia, which 
had been published in the Miscdlanies, and doubtless received many 
praises, he undertook a version of the whole work, which he lived to 
finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been printed under the 
care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the author s life, in which is con- 
tained the following character : 

''As to his person, it was graceful and well-made; his face 

• Mr. Howe's Preface, however, ia not distinct, as it might be supposed from 
this passage, from the life. 

f Sjpence. 4^ Spence. 
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regular, and of a manlj beauty. As his soul was well lodged, so its 
rational and animal faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a large com- 
pass of thought, with singular dexterity and easiness in making his 
thoughts to be understood. He was master of most parts of polite 
learning, especially the. classical authors, both Greek and Latin ; un- 
derstood the French, Italian, and Spanish languages ; and spoke the 
first fluently, and the other two tolerably well. 

'' He had likewise read most of the Qreek and Roman histories in 
their original languages, and most that are wrote in English, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; and, 
having a firm impression of religion upon his mind, he took great 
delight in divinity and ecclesiastical history ; in both which he made 
great advances in the times he retired into the country, which was 
frequent. He expressed, on all occasions, his full persuasion of the 
truth of revealed religion; and being a sincere member of the 
established church himself, he pitied, but condemned not, those that 
dissented from it. He abhorred the principles of persecuting men 
upon the account of their opinions in religion ; and, being strict in his 
own, he took it not upon him to censure those of another persuasion. 
His conversation was pleasant, witty, and learned, without the least 
tincture of affectation or pedantry ;. and his inimitable manner of 
diverting and enlivening the company, made it impossible for any one 
to be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed 
to be entirely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever provocations 
he met with at any time, he passed them over without the least 
thought of resentment or revenge^ As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr. 
Rowe had sometimes his; for there were not wantmg malevolent 
people, and pretenders to poetry too^ that would now and then bark 
at his best performances ; but he was conscious of his own genius, 
and had eo much good nature as to forgive them ; nor could he ever 
be tempted to return them an answer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not the less fit for 
business ; and nobody applied himself closer to it when it required 
his attendance. The late Duke of Queensberry, when he was secretary 
of state, made him his secretary for public affairs ; and when that 
truly great man came to know him well, he was never so pleased as 
when Mr. Rowe was in his company^ After the Duke's death, all 
avenues were stopped to his preferment ; and, during the rest of that 
reign, he passed his times with the Muses and his books, and some- 
times the conversation of his friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and was in a 
fair way to make it better, death swept him away, and in him de- 
prived the world of one of the best men, as well as one of the best 
geniuses of the age. He died like a Christian and a philosopher; in 
charity with all mankind, and with an absolute resignation to the 
will of God. He kept up his good humour to the last ; and took 
leave of his wife and friends, immediately before his last agony, with 
the same tranquillity of mind, and the same indifference for life, as 
though he had oeen upon taking but a short journey. He was twice 
married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, one of the auditors of 
the revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a 
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good family in Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son ; and by the 
second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. He died the 
6th of December, 1718, in the forty-fifth year of his age ; and was 
buried the 19th of the same month in Westminster Abbey, in the 
aisle where many of our English poets are interred, over against 
Chaucer, his body being attended by a select number of his friends, 
and the dean and choir ofiiciating at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparently given with the fondness of 
a frien^, may be added the testimony of Pope, who says, in a letter 
to Blount, '* Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week in the 
forest. I need not tell you how much a man of his turn entertained 
me ; but I must acquaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of dis- 
position, almost peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
firom him without that uneanaess which generally succeeds all our 
pleasure." 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his companion, less 
advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. Warburton : 

'' Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent character, 
but had no heart. Mr. Addison was justly ofi'ended with some be- 
haviour which arose from that want, and estranged himself from him, 
which Rowe felt very severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, 
knowing this, took an opportunity,^ at some juncture of Mr. Addison's 
advancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at his dis- 
pleasure, and what satisfaction he expressed at Mr. Addison's good 
fortune ^ which he expressed so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could 
not but think him sincere. Mr..Addison replied^ ' I do not suspect that 
he feigned : but the levity of his heart is such, that he is struck with 
any new adventure ; and it would affect him just in the same manner, 
if he heard I was going to* be hanged.* — Mr. Pope said he could not 
deny but Mr. Addison understood Rowe well," 

This censure time has not left us the power of confirming or re- 
futing ; but observation daily shows, that mueh stress is not to be 
laid on hyperbolical accusations and pointed sentences, which even 
he that utters them desires to be applauded rather than credited. 
Addison can hardly be supposed to have meant all that he said. Few 
characters ean< bear the microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger ; and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, that they 
should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer and a trans- 
lator. In his attempt at comedy he fistiled so ignominously, that his 
Biter is not inserted in his works ; and his occasional poems and short 
compositions are rarely worthpr of either praise or censure ; for they 
seem the casual sports of a mmd seeking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas there is not much art ; he is not 
a nice observer of the unities. He extends time and varies place, as 
his convenience requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, 
any violation of nature, if the change is made between the acts; for 
it is no less easy for the spectator to suppose himself at Athens in the 
second act, than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, as 
is done by Rowe, iu the middle of an act, is to add more acts to the 
play ; since an act is so much of the business as is transacted without 
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interruptioii. Rowe, by this license, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties ; as, in Jane Orey^ when we have been terrified with all 
the dreadful pomp of public execution, and are wondering how the 
heroine or the poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some 
prophetic rhymes, than — pass and begone — the scene closes, and 
Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be tfound in his plays any deep search 
into nature, any accurate discnminations of kindred qualities, or nice 
display of passion in its progress ; all is genefral and undefined. Kor 
does he much ^interest or affect the aucHtor, except in Jane STiore, 
who is always seen and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of 
empty noise, with no resemblance to real sorrow or to natural mad- 
ness. 

Whence, then, lias Rowe his reputation ? From the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of some of his scenes, from the elegance of his 
diction, and the suavity of his verse. He seldom moves either pity or 
terror, but he often elevates the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the 
breast, but he always delights d;he ear, and often improves the under- 
standing. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and oT the first book of 
Quillet's poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The 'Gclden Verses 
are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions of English 
poetry; for there is perhaps none that so completely exhibits the 
genius and spirit of the original. Lucan is distinguished by a kind 
of dictatorial or .j>hilosophic dignity, rather, as Qiiintilian o'bserves, 
declamatory than poetical ; full of ambitious morality and pointed 
sentences, comprised in vigorous. and animated lines. This character 
Rowe 'has very diligently and successfully preserved. His versification, 
which IB such as his contemporaries practised without any attempt 
at innovation or improvement, seldom wants either melody or force. 
His author's sense is sometimes a little diluted by additional infusions, 
and sometimes weakened by too much expansion. But sudh faults 
are to be expected in all translations, from the constraint of measures 
and dissimilitude of languages. The Pharsalia of Rowe deserves 
more notice than it obtaini^ and .as it is more read will be jneoe 
esteemed.** 



ISAAC WATTS.'t 

(1674.) 

Isaac Watts was bom July 17th, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
father, of the same name, kept a boarding-school for young gentle- 
men ; though common report makes him a shoemaker. He appears, 

* The life of Bowe is a very remarkable instance of the uncommon strong^ 
of Dr. Johnson's memory. When I received fix>m him the Ms., he complacently 
observed, *' that the criticism was tolerably weU done, oonsideriqg that he had 
not seen Howe's works for thirty years ." 

"t* Johnson. 
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from the nanative of Dr. Qibbons, to hare been neither indigent nor 
illiterate. 

laaac, the eldest of nine children, was Kiren to hooka from hia 
in&noj ; and began, we are told, to leam I^tin when he was four 
jean old, I suppose at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, 
Oroeh, and Hebrew, by Mr. iHnhoni, a clergyinan, master of the free- 
school at Southampton, to whom the gratitude of his scholar after- 
wards inscribed a Latin ode in his JSora Lyriece. 




His profidenoy at sehool was so coaspiouous, that a suhscriptioa 
was proposed for his support at the Univenitj ; but he declared his 
resolution of taking hja lot with the Diesenters. Such he was as 
every Christian church would rejoice to have adopted.* 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to anacademj-taughtbyMr, Rowe, 
where he bad for his companions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the 
poet, and Dr. Horte, afterwardB Archbishop of Tuam. Some Latin 
essays, supposed to have been written as exercises at this academy, 
show a d^ree of knowledge, both philosophical and theological, such 
as very few attain by a much longer course of study. 

He wae, as he hints in bis Mucdlania, a mi^er of verses from 

* " In bis latter dan he changed his sontlineata concaming the Tiinl^. 
It is sold of JobnmD, I know not on irhat authoritr, that wheo a lady, in dis- 

Eal« with hJm on the subjeot, obaenad that Dr. Watte opened his eyes when 
D died ; ' Did he, madaml' he aaswered ; ' then the first thing ha saw was the 
deriL' The reply is to ba Impoted mora to the doctor's wit than to his intoler- 
anoo." — SouiHBT. 
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fifteen to fifty ; and in his youth he appears to have paid attention td*^ 
Latin poetry. His verses to his brother^ in the glyconic measure, 
written when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy and elegant. 
Some of his other odes are deformed by the Pindaric folly then pre- 
vailing, and are written with such neglect of all metrical rules as is 
without example among the ancients ; but his diction, though per- 
haps, not always exactly pure, has such copiousness and splendour, as 
shows that he was but a very little distance from excellence. ^ 

His method of study was to impress the contents of his books 
upon his memory by abridging them ; and by interleaving them, to 
amplify one system with supplements from another. 

With the congregation of his tutor Mr. Rowe, who were, I believe, 
Independents, he communicated in his nineteenth year. 

At the age of twenty he left the academy, and spent two years in 
study and devotion at the house of his &ther, who treated hun with 

great tenderness ; and had the happiness, indulged to few paroits, of 
ving to see his son eminent for literature, and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by ^r John Hartopp five years, as 
domestic tutor to his son ; and in that time particularly devoted him- 
self to the study of the Holy Scriptures : and being chosen assistant 
to Dr. Chauncey, preached the first time on the birthday that com- 
pleted his twenty-fourth year ; probably considering that as the day of 
a second nativity, by which he entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; but soon after 
his entrance on his charge, he was seized by a dangerous illness, which 
sunk him to such weakness, that the congregation thought an assistant 
necessary, and appointed Mr. Price (1703). His health then returned 
gradually ; and he performed his duty till (1712) he was seized by a 
fever of such violence and continuance, that from the feebleness 
which it brought upon him he never perfectly recovered. 

This calamitous state made the compassion of his friends necessary, 
and drew upon him the attention of Sir Thomas Abney, who received 
him into his house ; where, with a constancy of friendship and uni- 
formity of conduct not often to be found, he was treated for thirty- 
six years with all the kindness that friendship could prompt, and all 
the attention that respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died about 
eight years afterwards; but he continued with the lady and her 
daughters to the end of his life. The lad^ died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state in which the notions of patronage 
and dependence were overpowered by the perception of reciprocal 
benefits, deserves a particular memonal ; and I will not withhold 
from the reader Dr. Gibbons's representation, to which regard is to be 
paid as to the narrative of one who writes what he knows, and what 
is known likewise to multitudes besides. 

" Our next observation shall be made upon that remarkably kind 
providence which brought the doctor into Sir Thomas Abney^s family, 
and continued him there till his death, a period of no less than thirfy- 
six years. In the midst of his sacred labours for the glory of God and 
good of his generation, he is seized with a most violent and threaten- 
ing fever, which leaves him oppressed with great weakness, and puts 
a stop at least to his public services for four years. In this distress- 
ing season, doubly so to his active and pious spirit, he is invited to 



Sii^Ttiomas Abney's family, nor ever removes from it till lie had 
filiished his days. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations 
of the truest mendship. Here, without any care of his own, he had 
every thing which could contribute to the enjovment of life, and 
fiivour the unwearied pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in a 
faonily which, for piety, order, harmony, and every virtue, was a 
house of God. Here he had the privilege of a country recess, the 
fragrant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
advantages, to soothe his mi^ and aid his restoration to health ; to 
yield him, whenever he choose them, most grateful intervals from his 
laborious studies, and enable him to return to them with redoubled 
vigour and delight. Had it not been for this most happy event, he 
might, as to outward view, have feebly, it ma^ be painfully, dragged 
on through many more years of languor and inability for pubHc ser- 
vice, and even for profitable study ; or perhaps mi^ht have sunk into 
his grave, under the overwhelming loaa of infirmities, in the midst of 
his days ; and thus the church and world would have been deprived 
of those many excellent sermons and works which he drew up and 
published during hia long residence in this family. In a few years 
after his coming hither, Sir Thomas Abney d&es;. but his amiable con- 
sort survives, who shows tiie doctor the same respect and friendship 
as before, and most happily for him and great numbers besides : for 
as her riches were great, her generosity and munificence were in full 
proportion ;, her thread of li^ was drawn out to a great age, even 
beyond that of the doctor's ; and thus this excellent man, through 
her kindness and that of her daughter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abney, who in a like degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all 
the benefits and felicities he experienced at his first entrance into 
this family, till his days were numbered and finished, and, like a 
shock of com in its seasao, he ascended into the regions of perfect 
and immortal life and joy." 

If this quotation ha» appeared long, let it be considered that it 
comprises an account of six-and-thhrty years^and those the years of 
Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into this family, his life was no 
otherwise diversified than by successive publications. The series of 
his works I am not able to deduce ; their number and their variety 
show the intenseness of his industry and the extent of his capacity. . 

He was one of the first authors that taught the Dissenters to court 
attention by the graces of language. Whatever they had among 
them before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style. He 
shorwed them that zeal and purity might be expressed and enforced 
by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a congregation; 
and no reader of his works can doubt his fidelity or diL'gence. In 
the pulpit, though his low stature, which very little exceeded five 
feet, graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet the gravity 
and propriety of his utterance made his discourses very eflScacious. 
I once mentioned the reputation which Mr» Foster had gained by his 
proper delivery to my mend Dr. Hawkesworth, who told me that in 
the art of pronunciation he was hx inferior to Dr. Watts. 
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SucH was his flow of thoughts^ and such his promptitude of lan- 
guage, that in the latter part of his life he did not precompose his 
cursory sermons ; hut having adjusted the heads, and sketched out 
some particulars, trusted for success to his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to assist his eloquence hy any gesticula- 
tions ; for as no corporeal actions have any correspondence with 
theological truth, he did not see how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave time, by a short 
pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and public instruction he added &miliar visits and per^ 
sonal application, and was careful to improve the opportunities which 
conversation offered of diffusing and increasing the influence of reli- 
gion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment ; but by his 
established and habitusil practice he was gentle, modest, and inoffen- 
sive. His tenderness appeared in his attention to children and to 
the poor. To the poor, while he lived in the family of his friend, he 
allowed the third part of his annual revenue, though the whole was 
not a hundred a year ; and for children he condescended to lay aside 
the scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to write little poems of 
devotion and systems of instruction adapted to their wants and capa- 
cities, from the dawn of reason through its gradations of advance in 
the morning of life. Every man acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action will look with veneration on the writer who 
is at one time combating Locke, and at another making a catechism 
for children in their fourth year. A voluntary descent from the dig- 
nity of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can teach. 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity excursive, and his in- 
dustry continual, his writings are very numerous, and his subjects 
various. With his theologicaJ works I am only enough acquainted to 
admire his meekness of opposition and his mildness of censure. It 
was not only in his book, out in his mind, that orthodoxy was united 
with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Loffic has been received into the 
Universities, and therefore wants no private recommendation. If he 
owes part of it to Le Clerc, it must oe considered that no man who 
undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate a i^stem pretends to be 
its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed by the late 
learned Mr. Dyer, that he confoimded the idea of space with that of 
empty space ; and did not consider that though space might be with- 
out matter, yet matter, being extended, could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater pleasure than 
his Irnprovement of the Mindy of which the radic^ princinles may in- 
deed be found in Locke's Ctmdtict of the Understanainff ; but they are 
so expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the merit 
of a work in the highest degree useful and pleasing. Whoever has 
the care of instructing others, may be charged with deficience in his 
duty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of theology as distinct from his 
other productions ; but the truth is, that whatever he took in hand 
was, by his incessant solicitude for souls, converted to theology. As 
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piety predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his works. Under 
nis direction, it may be truly said, theolofficB phiUmophia anctUatur — 
philosophy is subservient to evangelical instruction. It is difficult 
to read a page without learning, or at least wishing, to be better. 
The attention is caught by indirect instruction ; and he that sat down 
only to reason is on a sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 1728, he received 
from Edinburgh and Aberdeen an unsolicited diploma, by which he 
became a doctor of divinity. Academical honours would have more 
value, if they were always bestowed with equal judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preach, and to do good 
by his instruction and example, till at last the infirmities of age dis- 
abled him from the more laborious part of his ministerial functions ; 
and being no longer capable of public duty, he offered to remit the 
salary appendent to it, but his congregation would not accept the re- 
signation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last confined him to his 
chamber and his bed, where he was worn gradually away without 
pain, till he expired, Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of character, or such monu- 
ments of laborious piety. He has provided instruction for all ases, 
from those who are hsping their first lessons to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual 
nature unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasoning, and the 
science of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the multiplicity 
and diversity of his attainments rather than from any single perform- 
ance : for it would not be safe to claim for him the highest rank in 
any single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps there was 
nothing in which he would not have excelled, if he had not divided 
his powers to different pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would probably have stood 
high among the authors with whom he is now associated z* for his 
judgment was exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very nice 
discernment; his imagination, as the Dadan Battle proves, was vigor- 
ous and active ; and the stores of knowledge were large by which his 
femcy was to be supplied. His ear was well tuned, and his diction 
was elegant and copious ; but his devotional poetry is, like that of 
others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual 
repetition ; and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done better than 
others what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher than might be ex- 
pected from the amusements of a man of letters ; and have different 
degrees of value as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

• " Watts was included in the first edition of the Dunciad, for his version 
of the Psahns. As Pope professed to satirise none but those who attacked 
him^ Watts observed to Bichardson the pcdnter that he had given no provooa- 
tioD, and his name was accordingly omitted."^^OUTHLT. 
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He writes too often without regular measures, and too often in 
blank veree; the rh^rmes ore not always sufficientlj oorreapondent. 
He ia partioul&rljr unhappjr in Doining oames expressive of characters. 
His lines are commonly smooth and easy, and his thoughts always 
religiously pure ; but who is there that, to so much piety and inno- 
cence, does not wish for a greater measure of epriglitlinessandvigoiirt 
He is at least oue of the few poets with whom youth and ignorance 
may be safely pleased ; and happy will be that reader whose mind is 
disposed, by his verges or hia prose, to imitate him in all but hit 
noiiconformity, to copy his benevolence to man and his rererence to 
Ood.* 

* "Some abeurdiliea and mKoy beauties might be collected &om hii poemi. 
Ha hfu tbe rare merit of beiag aeldam dull ; unit, except nhera he has pur- 
pouly Btoflped to the cspaoity of children for the best and most prtuaeworthy 
rooliTBS, he uiutUy dlii^vs a akiUiil ear aod m aotive &iicTi a mind wMl 
■tored nith kzwwledgs, and a heart Dill of {Hstf and goodneM.— Socihbt, 
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JOHN PHILIPS.* 

(1676-1708.) 

John Philips was bom Dec. 30, 1676, at Bampton, in Oxford- 
shire; of which place his &ther, Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of 
Salopy was minister. The first part of his education was domestic ; 
after which he was sent to Winchester, where, as we are told b^ Dr. 
SeweU, his biographer, he was soon distinguished by the superiority 
of his exercises ; and, what is less easily to be credited, so much en- 
deared himself to his schoolfellows by his civility and good-nature, 
that they, without murmur and ill-will, saw him indulged by the 
master with particular immunities. It is related that when he was 
at school he seldom mingled in play with the other boys, but retired 
to his chamber, where his sovereign pleasure was to sit hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by somebody whose service he found 
means to procure.t 

At school he became acquainted with the poets, ancient and mo- 
dem, and fixed his attention particularly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himself at Christchurch ; a college at that time 
in the highest reputation, by the transmission of Busby's scholars to 
the care first of Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he was distin- 
guished as a genius eminent among the emiaent, and for friendship 
^rticularly intimate with Mr. Smith, the author of Phcedra and 
MippclytiM, The profession which he intended to follow was that of 
physic ; and he took much delight in natural history, of which botany 
was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to the University, 
till about 1703 he extended it to a wider circle by the Splendid Shil- 
ling , which struck the public attention with a mode of writing new 
and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so high, that when Europe resounded 
with the victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult oppo- 
sition to Addison, employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. 
It is said that he would willingly have declined the task, but that his 
friends urged it upon him. It appears that he wrote this poem at 
the house of Mr. St. John. 

Blenhdm was published in 1705. The next year produced his 
great work, the poem upon Cider, in two books, which was received 

* Jolmson. 

f Isaac Vossius relates that he also delighted in haying his hair combed, 
when he could have it done by barbers or other persons skilled in the rules of 
prosody. Of one of t^e passages that contains this ridiculous fancy, the 
following is a translation : " Many people take delight in the rubbing of 
their lunbs and the combing of their hair ; but these exercises would dehght 
much more, if the servants at the baths and of the barbers were so skilful in 
this art, that they could express any measures with their fingers. I remember 
that more than once I have faUen into the hands of men of this sort, who could 
imitate any measure of songs in combing the hair ; so as sometimes to express 
very intelligibly iambics, trochees, dactyles, &c., from whence there arose to 
me no small delight." — See his TretUise de Poematum, cantu et viribui Jthythmi, 
Oxon. 1673, p. 62. 
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with loud praises^ and continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
Virgil's Georgics, which needed not shun the presence of the original. 

He then grew proBablj more confident of his own abilities, and 
began to meditate a poem on the Last Day, a subject on which no 
mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish : his diseases, a slow consump- 
tion and an asthma, put a stop to his studies ; and on Feb. 15, 1708, 
at the beginning of his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and Sir Simon Har- 
court, afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. The inscription at Westminster was written, as I 
have heard, by Pr. Atterbury, though commonly given to Dr. Freind. 

His epitaph at Hereford : 

JOHANNES PHILIPS. 

Obiit 16 die Feb. Anno ^^i^]^'^ 

Cujus 
Ossa si requiras, banc Umam inspioe ; 
Si Ingenium nescias^ iprius Opera consule : 
^ Tumulum denderas, 
Templmn adi Westmonasteriense : 
Quails quantnsque Vir fuerit^^ 
IXcat elegans ilLa et prsBclara^ 
QiUB oenotaphium ibi deoorat, 
Inscriptio. 
Qukm interim erga Cotmatos plus et officiosus, 
Testetur hoc saxum 
A Mabia Philips Matre ipsius pientissimft, 
Dilecti Filii Memoriae non sine Lacrymis dicatum. 

Hb epitaph at Westminster : 

« 

HerefordisD conduntor Ossa, 

Hoc in Delubro statuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS : 

Qui Viris bonis doctisque juxta charus, 

Immortale suum Ingenium, 

Eruditione multiplid excultum, 

Miro animi candore, 

Ezimi& morum simpHcitate, 

Honestavit. 

litterarum Amoeniorum sitim, 

Quam WintonisB Puer sentire coeperat. 

Inter ^dis Chriati Alumnos ju^ter explevit^ 

In illo Musarum Domicilio 

PrsBclaris iBmulorum studiis excitatus, 

Optimis scribendi Magistris semper intentus, 

Carmina sermone Patrio composuit 

A Graecis Latinisque fontibus feliciter deducta, 

Atticis Bomanisque auribua omnino digna, 

Versuum quippe Harmoniam 

Bythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo illo, libero, multiformi 

Ad red ipaaa apto prorsus, et attemperato. 

Non numens in eundem &r^ orbem reaeuntlDUfl^ 
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Non doosularum similiter oadentium Bono 

Metiri: 
Uni in hoo laudja genere Miltono secunduB, 

Primoque poene par. 

68 sen Tenues, Beu Grandes, seu Mediocres 

Ornondas somaerat, 

Nnsquam, non quod deouit, 

Et met, et asaeoutiiB est, 

Ikr^us, quocunque Stylum verterct, 

Fandi author, et Modoruin artifex. 

Fas sit Huio, 

Anso UcH it tuA Metrorum Lege disoedere, 

Poesis Anglicans Pater, atque Oonditor, Chaucere, 

Alterum tibi latus clandere, 

y atum certe Cineres, tuos undique stipantium 

Non dedeoebit Chorum. 

SmoN Habcourt, Miles, 

Yiri ben^ de se, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Post Obitum pi^ memor. 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 

J. Philipb, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

Salop. Filitis, natus est Bamptonise 

In agro Oxon. Dec. SO, lo76. 

Obiit Herefordin, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praised, without contradiction, as a man 
modest, blameless, and pious ; who bore narrowness of fortune with* 
out discontent, and tedious and painful maladies without impatience; 
beloved by those that knew him, but not ambitious to be known. 
He was probably not formed for a wide circle. His conversation is 
commended for its innocent gaiety, which seems to have flowed only 
among his intimates ; for I have been told that he was in company 
silent and barren, and employed only upon the pleasure of his pipe. 
His addiction to tobacco is mentioned by one of ms bioffraphers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Blenheim^ he has found an 
opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fiime. In common life he 
was probably one of those who please by not offending, and whose 
person was loved because his writings were admired. He died ho- 
noured and lamented, before any part of his reputation had withered, 
and before his patron St. John had disffraced him. 

His works are few. The J^plendid Sh'Uling has the uncommon 
merit of an original design, unless it may be thought precluded by 
the ancient Centos, To degrade the sounding words and stately con- 
struction of Milton, by an application to the lowest and most trivial 
things, gratifies the mind with a momentary triumph over that gran- 
deur wluch hitherto held its captives in admiration : the words and 
things are presented with a new appearance \ and novelty \a always 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of such performances b^ins and ends with the first 
author. He that should again adapt Milton's phrase to the gross in- 
cidents of common life, and even adapt it with more art, which would 
not be difficult, must yet expect but a small part of the praise which 
Philips has obtained ; he can only hope to be considered as the re- 
peater of a jest. 

The parody on Milton/' says Gildon, ^' is the only tolerable 
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production of its author." This is a censure too dogmatical and 
violent. The poem oi Blenheim was never denied to be tolerable, 
even by those who do not allow it supreme excellence. It is, indeed, 
the poem of a scholar, all inexpert of war ; of a man who writes 
books from books, and studies the world in a college. He seems to 
have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the battles of the 
heroic ages or the tales of chivaliy, with very little comprehension of 
the qualities necessary to the composition of a modem hero, which ' 
Addison has displayed with so much propriety. He makes Marl- 
borough behold at a distance the slaughter made by Tallard, then 
haste to encounter and restrain him, and mow his way through ranks 
made headless by his sword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers, indeed, but imitates them veiy 
injudiciously. Deformity is easily copied ; and whatever there is in 
Milton which the reader wishes away, all that is obsolete, peculiar, 
or licentious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. Milton's 
verse was harmonious, in proportion to the general state of our metre 
in Milton's age ; and if he had written after the improvements made 
by Dryden, it is reasonable to believe that he would have admitted 
a more pleasing modulation of numbers into his work : but Philips 
sits down with a resolution to make no more music than he found ; 
to want all that his master wanted, though he is very far from having 
what his master had. Those asperities, therefore, that are venerable 
in the Paradise Lo9t are contemptible in the Blerhheim, 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in return for 
a present of wine and tobacco, which cannot be passed without notice. 
It is gay and elegant, and exhibits several artful accommodations of 
classic expressions to new purposes. It seems better turned than 
the ode of Hannes.** 

To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the Georgics, may 
be given this peculiar praise, that it is groimded in truth ; that the 
precepts which it contains are exact and just; and that it is, there- 
fore, at once a book of entertainment and of science. This I was 
told by Miller, the great gardener and botanist, whose expression 
was, that there were many books written on the same subject in 
prose, which do not contain so much truth as that poem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse precepts 
relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more generally 
alluring, and in easy and graceful transitions from one subject to 
another, he has very diligently imitated his master; but he un- 
happily pleased himself with blank verse; and supposed that the 
numbers of Milton, which impress the mind with veneration, com- 
bined as they are with subjects of inconceivable grandeur, could be 

* This ode I am willing to inention, because there seems to be an error 
in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retained in the last. They aH 
read — 

" Quam Gratiarum cura deoentium 
t 1 labellis cui Venus insidet." 

The author probably wrote — 

" Quam Gratiarum cura deoentium 
Omat.; labellis oui Venus insidet."— J>r. J. 
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sustained by images which at most can rise only to elegance. Oon- 
tending angels may shake the regions of heaven in blank verse ; but 
the flow of equal measures and the embellishment of rhyme must 
recommend to our attention the art of engrafting, and decide the 
merit of the '* redstreak" and " pearmain." 

What study could confer. Philips had obtained ; but natural de- 
ficience cannot be supplied. He seems not bom to greatness and 
elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he often surprise with unex- 
pected excellence ; but perhaps to his last poem may be applied what 
Tully said of the work of Lucretius, that *'it is written with much 
art, though with few blazes of genius." 

The Allowing fragment, written by Edmund Smith, upon the 
works of Philips, has been transcribed from the Bodleian manu- 
scripts: 

** A Prefatorif Discourse to the Poem on Mr. Philips^ with a Charouskr 

of his Writings, 

^' It is altogether as equitable some account should be given of 
those who have distinguished themselves by their writings, as of 
those who are renowned for great actions. It is but reasonable they 
who contribute so much to the immortality of others should have 
some share in it themselves ; and since their genius only is discovered 
by their works, it is just that their virtues should be recorded by their 
£nends. For no modest men (as the person I write of was in perfec- 
tion) will write their own panegyrics ; and it is very hard that they 
should go without reputation, only because they the more deserve 
it. The end of writing lives is for the imitation of the readers. 
It will be in the power of very few to imitate the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; we must be content with admiring his great qualities and 
actions, without hopes of following them. The private and social 
virtues are more easily transcribed. The life of Oowley is more in- 
structive, as well as more fine, than any we have in our language. 
And it is to be wished, since Mr. Philips had so many of the g^>d 
qualities of that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his historian. 

The Grecian philosophers have had their lives written, their 
morals commended, and their sayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all 
the virtues to which most of them only pretended, and all their in- 
tegrity without any of their a£fectation. 

The French are very just to eminent men in this point ; not a 
learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe must be acquainted 
with his accomplishments. They give praise and expect it in their 
turns; they commend their Patrus and Moli^res as well as their 
Oond6s and Turennes ; their Pellisons and Racines have their elegies 
as well as the prince whom they celebrate ; and their poems, their 
mercuries, and orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the 
praises of the learned. 

I am satisfied, had they a Philips among them, and known how 
to value him, — ^had they one of his learning, his temper, but above 
all of that particular turn of humour, that altoj^ether new genius, — ^he 
had been an example to their poets, and a subject uf their panegyrics ; 
and perhaps set in competition with the ancients, to whom only he 
ought to submit. 
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I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his memory, since 
nobody else undertakes it. And, indeed, I can assign no cause why 
BO many of his acquaintance (that are as willing and more able than 
myself to give an account of him) should forbear to celebrate the 
memory of one so dear to them, but only that they look upon it as 
a work entirely belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving only a character of the person 
and his writings, without meddlmg with the transactions of his life, 
which was altogether private : I shall only make this known observa- 
tion of his family, that there was scarcely so many extraordinary men 
in any one. I have been acquainted with five of his brothers (of 
whom three are still living), sdl men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
unlike temper and genius ; so that their fruitful mother, like the 
mother of tne gods, seems to have produced a numerous offspring, all 
of different though uncommon fieusulties. Of the living, neither their 
modesty, nor the humour of the present age, permits me to speak ; 
of the dead I may say something. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in the study of the 
law of nature and nations of any one t know. He had perfectly 
mastered, and even improved, the notions of Grotius, and the more 
refined ones of Puffendorf. He could refute Hobbes with as much 
solidity as some of greater name, and expose him with as much wit 
as Ecliard. That noole study, which requires the greatest reach of 
reason and nicety of distinction, was not at all diflcult to him. 
'Twas a national loss to be deprived of one who understood a science 
so necessaiy, and yet so unknown in England. I shall add only, he 
had the same honesty and sincerity as the person I write of, but 
more heat: the former was more inclined to argue, the latter to 
divert ; one employed his reason more, the other his imagination ; 
the former had been well qualified for those posts which the modesty 
of the latter made him refuse. His other dead brother would have 
been an ornament to the college of which he was a member. He had 
a genius either for poetry or oratory; and, thouffh very young, com- 
posed several very agreeable pieces. In all probability, he woiddhave 
written as finely as his brother did nobly. He might have been the 
Waller, as the other was the Milton of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful offspring. This had 
not been so fit to describe the actions of heroes as the virtues of 
private men. In a word, he had been fitter for my place ; and, 
while his brother was writing upon the greatest men that any age 
ever produced, in a style equiQ to them, he might have served as a 
panegyrist on him. 

Tms is alll think necessary to say of his family. I shall proceed 
to himself and his writings, which I shaU first treat o^ because I 
know they are censured by some out of envy, and by more out of 
ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillinff, which is &r the least considerable, has the 
more general reputation, and perhaps hinders the character of the 
rest. The style agreed so well with the burlesque, that the igno* 
rant thought it could become nothing else. Every body is pleased 
with that work. But to jud^e rightly of the other reauires a perfect 
mastery of poetry and criticism, a just contempt of the Httle turns 
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and witticisms now in Togne, and, above all, a perfect nndentanding 
of poetical diction and description. 

All that have any taste for poetry will agree, that the great bur- 
lesque is much to be preferred to the low. It is much easier to make 
a great thing appear uttle than a little one great : Cotton and others 
of a vety low genius have done the former ; but Philips, Garth, and 
Boileau only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent ; but a piece for 
a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to the 
eye, requires a master's hand. 

It must still be more acceptable than the low burlesque, because 
the images of the latter are mean and filthy, and the language itself 
unknown to all men of good breeding, 'fhe s^le of Sillmgsgate 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. «fames*s. A gentle- 
man would take but little pleasure in language which he would think 
it hard to be accosted in, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without blushing. The lofty burlesque is the more to be 
admired, because, to write it, the author must be master of two of 
the most different talents in nature, A talent to find out and expose 
what is ridiculous, is very different from that which is to raise and 
olevate. We must read Yirgil and Milton for the one, and Horace 
and Hudibras for the other. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often fiuled in the srave style, and the tragedian as 
often in comedy. Admiration and laughter are of such opposite 
natures, that they are seldom created by the same person. The 
man of mirth is always observing the follies and weaknesses, the 
serious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one is pleased with 
contemplating a beau, the other a hero ; even from the same object 
they would draw different ideas. Achilles would appear in very dif- 
ferent lights to Thersites and Alexander : the one would admire the 
courage and greatness of his soul; the other would ridicule the 
vanity and rashness of his temper. As the satirist says to Hannibal, 

" I, ourre per Alpes, 
Ut pueriB placeas, et declamatio fias." 

The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more strongly 
because it is more surprising : the expectation of the reader is plea- 
santly deceived, who expects a humble style from the subject, or 
a great subject from the style. It pleases the more universally, be- 
cause it is agreeable to the taste both of the grave and the merry ; 
but more particularly so to those who have a relish of the best writers, 
and the noblest sort of poetry. I shall produce only one passage out 
of this poet, which is the misfortune of his Galliga^ns : 

** My galligaskiiui, which have long withstood 
The winter^s ftixV and encroachmg frosts. 
By time suhduea (what will not thne subdue !) " 

This is admirably pathetical, and shows very well the vicissitudes of 
sublunary things. The rest goes on to a prodigious height ; and a 
man in Greenl^d could hardly have made a more paiheuc and ter- 
rible complaint. Is it not surprising that the subject should be so 
mean, ana the verse so pompous, that the least things in his poetry, 
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fus in a microscope, should grow great and formidable to the eye ; 
especially considering that, not understanding French, he had no 
model for his style ? that he should have no writer to imitate, and 
himself be inimitable) that he should do all this before he was 
twenty ; at an age which is usually pleased with a glare of £dse 
thoughts, little turns, and unnatural fustian ; at an age at which 
Cowley, Dryden, and I had almost said Virgil, were inconsiderable ? 
so soon was his imagination at its full strength, his judgment ripe, 
and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diversion, without any design 
of publication. It was communicated but to me ; but soon spread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, 
by Ben Bragge, and impudently said to be corrected by the author. 
This grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and no man now has 
a right to his own thoughts, or a title to his own writings. Xenophon 
answered the Persian who demanded his arms, ^ We have nouiing 
now left but our arms and our valour : if we surrender the one, how 
shall we make use of the other V Poets have nothing but their wits 
and their writings ; and if they are plundered of the latter, I don't 
see what good the former can do them. To pirate and publicly own 
it, to prefix their names to the works they steal, to own and avow 
the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of but in England. It will 
sound oddly to posterity, that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened 
age, imder the direction of the most wise, most learned, and most 
generous encouragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a 
mechanic should be better secured than that of a scholar ! that the 
poorest manual operations should be more valued than the noblest 
products of the brain ! that it should be felony to rob a bobler of a 
pair of shoes, and no crime to deprive the best author of his whole 
subsistence ! that nothing should make a man a sure title to his own 
writings but the stupidity of them I that the works of Ihyden should 
meet with less encouragement than those of his own Flecknoe, or 
Blackmore t that Tillotson and St. George, Tom Thumb and Temple, 
should be set on an equal foot ! This is the reason why this very 
paper has been so long delayed ; and while the most impudent and 
scandalous libels are publicly vended by the pirates, ' this innocent 
work is forced to steal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our present writers are by these wretches reduced to the same 
condition Virgil was when the centurion seized on his estate. But 
I don't doubt iMit I can fix upon the MsBcenas of the present age that 
will retrieve them from it. But, whatever effect this piracy may 
have upon us, it contributed very much to the advantage of Mr. 
Philips ; it helped him to a reputation which he neither desired nor 
expected, and to the honour of being put upon a work of which he 
did not think himself capable : but the event showed his modesty. 
And it was reasonable to hope, that he who could raise mean subjects 
so high, should still be more elevated on greater themes ; that he 
that could draw such noble ideas from a shirnng, could not fail upon 
such a subject as the Duke of Marlborough, which is capable of 
heightening even the most low and trifling genius. And, indeed, 
most of the great works which have been produced in the world have 
been owing less to the poet than the patron. Men of the greatest 
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genius are sometimes lazy, and want a rour ; often modest, and dare 
not venture into public : they certainly know their faults in the worst 
things ; and even their best things ther are not fond of, because the 
idea of what they ought to be is far above what they are. This in- 
duced me to beueve that Tiigil desired his works might be burnt, 
had not the same Augustus that desired him to write them preserved 
them from destruction. A scribbling beau may imagine a poet may 
be induced to write by the very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that 
is seldom when people are necessitated to it. I have known men 
row, and use very hiurd labour, for diversion, which if they had been 
tied ifiy they would have thought themselves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim, that work so much admired by some, 
and censured by others. I have often wished he had wrote it in 
Latin, that he might be out of the reach of the empty critic, who 
could have as little understood his meaning in that language as they 
do his beauties in his own. 

False critics have been the plague of all ages. Milton himself, in 
a very polite court, has been compared to the rumbling of a wheel- 
barrow : he had been on the wrong side, and therefore could not be 
a good poet. And this, perhaps, may be Mr. Philips's case. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be the occa- 
sion of their dislike. People that have formed their taste upon the 
French writers can have no relish for Philips ; they admire points 
and turns, and consequently have no judgment of what is great and 
majestic : he must look little in their eyes, when he soars so high as 
to be almost out of their view. I cannot, therefore, allow any ad- 
mirer of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes 
Bouhours for a complete critic. He generally judges of the ancients 
by the modems, and not the modems by the ancients ; he takes those 
passages of their own authors to be really sublime which come the 
nearest to it ; he often calls that a noble and a great thought which 
is only a pretty and a fine one, and has more instances of the sub- 
Ume out of Ovid de Tristihus than he has out of all Virgil. 

I shall allow, therefore, only those to be judges of Philips who 
make the ancients,' and particularlv Virgil, their standard. 

But, before I enter on this subject, I shall consider what is par- 
ticular in the style of Philips, and examine what ought to be the style 
of heroic poetry ; and next inquire how far he is come up to that 
style. 

His style is particular, because he lays aside rhyme and writes in 
blank verse, and uses old words, and frequently postpones the adjec- 
tive to the substantive, and the substantive to the verb ; and leaves 
out little particles, a and the, her and hii; and uses frequent ap- 
positions. Now let us examine whether these alterations of style be 
conformable to the true sublime." 
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JOHN HUGHES* 

a677-172a) 

John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London, and of Ann Borgess, 
of an ancient family in Wiltshire, was bom at Marlborough, Jan. 29, 
1677. He was educated at a private school ; and though ms advances 
in literature are, in the Biographia, very ostentatiously displayed, 
the name of his master is somewhat ungratefully concealed .f 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy,]; and paraphrased, 
rather too profusely, the ode of Horace which begins " Integer vitae." 
To poetry ne added the science of music, in which he seems to have 
attained considerable skill, together with the practice of design, or 
rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from business, nor did 
business hinder him from study. He had a place in the office of 
ordnance, and was secretary to several commissions for purchasing 
lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chatham and Portsmouth ; 
yet found time to acquaint himself with modem languages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on the Pecux of Ryswick; and in 
1699 another piece, called the Court of Neptum, on the return of 
King William, which he addressed to Mr. Montague, the general 
patron of the followers of the Muses. The same year he produced a 
song on the Duke of Gloucester's birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated other kinds 
of writing with great success ; and about this time showed his know- 
ledge of human nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of being Deceived. 
In 1702 he published, on the death of King William, a Pmdaric ode, 
called the Mouse of Nassau ;§ and wrote another paraphrase on the 
Otium divos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Music was performed at Stationers' Hall ; and he 
wrote afterwards six cantatas, which were set to music by the greatest 
master of that time, and seemed intended to oppose or exclude the 
Italian opera, — an exotic and irrational entertainment, which has been 
always combated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the public began to 
pay reverence to his name ; and he was solicited to prefix a preface 
to the translation of Boccalini, a writer whose satirical vein cost him 
his life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found many readers in this 
country, even though introduced by such powerful recommendation. 

* Johnson. 

f He was educated in a dissenting academy, of which the Bev. Mr. Thomas 
Eowe was tator ; and was a fellow-student there with Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. 
Samuel Say, and other persons of eminence. In the^Toro; LyriccB of Dr. Watts 
is a poem to the memoiy of Mr. Bowe. 

t A trauzedy eatMlea AfncUasotUf Queen ofth£ Ooths. 

§ " In Rnaario and lyric poetry/' says Mr. Duncomb, ** our author's genius 
shines in its full lustre. Though he enjoyed aU that ftre of imagination and 
divine enthusiasm for which some of the ancient poets are so deservedly ad- 
mired, vet did his fsincy never run away with ms reason, but was always 
guided by superior judgment ; and the music of his verse is exquisite." 
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He tTansIated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead; and his version 
was perhaps read at that time, but is now neglected ; for by a book 
not necessary, and owing its reputation wholly to its turn of diction, 
little notice can be gained but from those who can enjoy the graces 
of the original. To the dialogues of Fontenelle he added two com- 
posed by himself ; and, though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work to the Earl of Wharton. He judged skilfully 
enough of his own interest ; for Wharton, when he went lord-lieute- 
nant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him and establish him ; 
but Hughes, havii^ hopes or promises from another man in power of 
some provision more suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's 
offer, and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated The Mimnthrope of Moli^re, which he never offered 
to the stage ;. and occasionally amused himself with making versions 
of fitvourite scenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid his contribu- 
tions to literary undertakings, and assisted both the Tatler, Spectator y 
and GiMrdian, In 1712 he translated Vertot's History of the Revo^ 
ItUion of Portugal; produced an Ode to the Creator of Hie World * from 
the FramneTUe of Orpheus; and brought upon the stage an opera 
called Calypso and Telemachus, intended to show that the English 
language might be very happily adapted to music. This was impi:i* 
dently opposed by those who were employed in the Italian opera ; 
and, what cannot be told without indignation^ the intruders had 
such interest with the Duke of Shrewsbury^ then lord chamberlain, 
who had married an Italian, as to obtain an obstruction of the profits, 
though not an inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for a transla- 
tion of the Pharsalia by several hands ;- and' Hughes englished the 
tenth book. But this design, as must often happen when the con- 
currence ofmany is necessary, fell to the ground ; and the whole work 
was afterwards performed by Bowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time appears to 
have been very general ; but of his intimacy with Addison there is 
a remarkable proof. It is told on good authority that Cato was 
^nished and played by his persuasion. It had long wanted the last 
act, which he was desired by Addison to supply. If the request was 
sincere^ it proceeded from an opinion, whatever it was, that did not 
last long ; for, when. Hughes came in a week to show him his first 
attempt, he found half an act written by Addison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with his life, a 
glossary, and a. discourse on allegorical poetry ; a work for which he 
was well qualified as a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an. antiquary's knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not 
much revive the curiosity of the public ; for near thirty years elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted. The same year produced his ApeUo 
and Daph}ie, of which the success was very earnestly promoted by 

* "The Ode to the Creator of the World" says Sliiels, "was printed in 
the year 1713, , at the particular, instance of Mr. Addison ; and is mentioned 
with applause in the Sj^ectator. This, and the Ecstasy (published since the 
death of the author), are justly esteemed two of the noblest odes in our 
language." 

VOL. TU, J 
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Steele, who, when the rage of party did not misguide him, seems to 
have been a man of boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto su£fered the mortifications of a narrow 
fortune ; but in 1717 the Lord Chancellor Oowper set him at ease, by 
making Mm'secretary to the commissions of the peace ; in which he 
afterwards, by a particular request, desired his successor Lord Parker 
to continue him. He had now affluence ; but such is human life, 
that he had it when his declining health could neither allow him long 
possession nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was Ms tragedy, The Siege of Damascus, after which 
^' a Siege" became a popular title. This play, which still continues 
'on the stage, and of which it is unnecessary to add a private voice 
to such continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed according 
to the author's oiiginal draught, or his settled intention. He had 
made Phocyas apostatise from his religion ; after which the abhor- 
rence of Eudocia would have been reasonable, his misery would have 
been just, and the horrors of his repentance exemplary* The players, 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in de- 
sertion to the enemy; and Hughes, unwilling that his relations should 
lose the benefit of Ms work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and not able to 
attend the rehearsal ; yet was so vigorous in Ms faculties, that only 
ten days before his death he wrote the dedication to his patron, Lord 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was represented and 
the author died. He lived to hear that it was well recei'died ; but 
paid no regurd to the intelligence, being then wholly employed in 
the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of Ms character was undoubtedly regretted ; and Steele 
devoted an essay, in a paper called The Theatre^ to the memory of Ms 
virtues. His l&e is written in the Biograj^hia with some degree of 
fistvourable partiality:; and an account of him is prefixed to Ms works 
by Ms relation the late Mr. Buncombe, a man whose blameless ele- 
gance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his gemus 1 shall transcribe from the correspon- 
dence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago," says Swift, "were sent me over, by a friead of 
mine, i^ works of John Hughes, Esq. They are in prose and verse. 
I never heard of the man in my life, yet 1 find your name as a sub- 
scriber. He is too grave a poet for me; and I think among the 
mediocruta in prose as well as verse." 

To this Pope returns: "To answer your question as to Mr. 
Hughes, what he wanted in genius he made up as an honest man ; 
but he was of the class you tMnk Mm."^ 

In Spence's collection, Pope is made to speak of Mm with still 
less respect, as having no claim to poetical reputation but from 
Ms tragedy. 

* "This," says Warton, "is a very unjust censure. Can the author of 
such a tragedy as the Siege of Damascus be one of the mediocrities ? Swift and 
Pope ceem not to recollect the value and rank of an author who could write 
such fl tragedy." 
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THOMAS PARHELL* 

a«79-in8.) 

The life of Br. Famell is a task which I should very willingl^r 
decline, since it has heea lately written bj GoIdBmith, b. man. of such 
variety of powers, and such felicity of performance, that be always 
seemed to do best that which he was doing ; a man who had the Mt 
of being minute nitliout tediousQeaa, and general without confusion ; 
whoae Itutguage was copious without exuberance, exact without con- 
straint, and easj without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would t«Il again 1 I have 
made an abstract from bis larger narrative ; and have this gratifica- 
tion from my attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying due 
tribute to the memory of Qolduaith. 

Ti yap yipos Itrri 6aii6pTap. 

Thomas Pamell was the son of a commonwealthsman of the same 
name, who at the B«storation left Cougleton, in Cheshire, where 
the fiimily bad been established for several centuries, and, settling in 
Ireland, purchased an estate, which, with his lands in Cbesture, 
descended to the poet, who was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after 
the usual education at a gnunmar-school, was, at the age of tiurteen, 
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admitted into the college, where, in 1700, he became master of arts, 
and was the same year ordained a deacon, though under the canonical 
age, by a dispensation from the Bishop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest ; and in 1705, 
Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, conferred upon him the arch- 
deaconry of Clogher. About the same year he married Mrs. Anne 
Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two sons, who died 
young, and a daughter, who long survived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of Queen Anne's reign, 
Pamell was persuaded to change his party, not without much cen- 
sure from those whom he forsook; and was received by the new 
. ministry as a valuable reinforcement. When the Earl of Oxford was 
told that Dt. Pamell waited among the crowd in the outer room, he 
went by the persuasion of Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his hand, 
to inquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as may be inferred 
from Pope's dedication, admitted him as a favourite companion to his 
convivial hours, but, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the £Eivourites of the great, without attention to his fortune, 
which, however, was in no great need of improvement. 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was desirous to 
make himself conspicuous, and to show how worthy he was of high 
preferment. As he thought himself qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he displayed his elocution with great success in the pulpits 
of London ; but the queen's death putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his diligence ; and Pope represents him ^.s falling from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter life he was too 
much a lover of the bottle, is not denied ; but I have heard it imputed 
to a cause more likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the un- 
timely death of a darling son ; or, as others tell, the loss of his wife, 
who died (1712) in the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his preferments 
from his personal interest with his private friends ; and he was not 
long imregarded. He was warmly recommended by Swift to Arch- 
bishop King, who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; and in May 1716 
presented him to the vicarage of Finglass in the diocese of Dublin, 
worth four hundred pounds a year. Such notice from such a man 
inclines me to believe that the vice of which he has been accused was 
not gross or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever was its 
cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his preferment little more 
than a year ; for in July 1718, in his thirty-ninth year, he died at 
Chester, on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take delight in 
writing. He contributed to the papers of that time, and probably 

Eublished more than he owned. He left many compositions behind 
im, of which Pope selected those which he thought best, and dedi- 
cated them to the Earl of Oxford. Of these Goldsmith has given an 
opinion, and his criticism it is seldom safe to contradict. He bestows 
just praise upon The Eise of Women, The Fair?/ Tale, and The Per- 
viqihum Veneris ; but has very properly remarked, that in The Battle 
of Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not in English their original 
effect. 
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He tells us, that The Book-Worm is borrowed from Beza ; but he 
should have added with modem applications : and, when he discovers 
that Oay Bacchits is translated from Augurellus, he ought to have 
remarked that the latter part is purely Pamell's. Another poem, 
When Spring comes on, is, he says, taken from the French. I would 
add, that tne description of barrenness, in his verses to Pope, was 
borrowed from Secundus ; but lately searching for the passage, which 
I had formerly read, I could not find it. The Night-piece on Death 
is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's Churchyard ; but, in 
my opinion, Gray has the advantage of dignity, variety, and origi- 
nality of sentiment. He observes, that the stoiy of the Hermit is in 
More's dialogues and Howell's letters, and supposes it to have been 
originally Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy to the old Beauty^ 
which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of the Allegory on Man^ the hap- 
piest of rarnell's performances. The hint of the Hymn to CorUent^ 
ment I suspect to have been borrowed from Cleveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not great extent of comprehen- 
sion, or fertility of mind. Of the little that appears still less is his 
own. His praise must be derived from the easy sweetness of his 
diction : in his verses there is more happiness than pains ; he is 
sprightly without effort, and always delights, though he never 
ravishes; e\ery thing is proper, yet eveiy thing seems casual. If 
there is some appearance of elaboration in the Hermit, the narrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his other compositions, it is im- 
possible to say whether they are the productions of nature, so excel- 
lent as not to want the help of art, or of art so refined as to resemble 
nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by Pope. Of 
the large appendages which I find in the last edition, I can only say 
that I know not whence they came, nor have ever inquired wluther 
they are going. They stand upon the faith of the compilers. 



WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

{Circa 1680-1761.) 

William Hamilton, of Gilbertfield, was the son of Hamilton of 
Lady Lands. At an eanrly period -of life he embraced the profession 
of a soldier ; but a lieutenancy seems to have been the highest prefer- 
ment which he obtained. During his latter years he resided at Let- 
terick, in the county of Lanark, where he died in 1761, at a very 
advanced age. He was a contributor to Watson's Choice Collection of 
Scots Poems, and one of the poetical correspondents of Allan Ramsay ; 
three of his epistles occurring in the common editions of Ramsay's 
works. He published a modernised abridgment of Henry the Min- 
strers Wallace (1722), an injudicious and futile work ; but we have 
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Ramsay's decided testimony in favour of his Scottish poetry* His 
Elegy on the Death, of his Bog is also celebrated by John Wilson, a 
more recent poet. * 



WILLIAM BROOME.* 

{Circa 1680-1745.) 

WlQiam Broome was bom in Cheshire, as is said, of very mean 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the first part of his life, I have 
not been able to gain any intelligence. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eton, and was captain of the school a whole year, 
without any vacancy, by which he might have obtained a scholarship 
at King's College ; being by this delay, such as is said to have hap- 
pened very rarely, superannuated,, he was sent to St. John's College 
Dy the contributions of his friends, where he obtained a small exhi- 
bition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the same chamber with 
the well-known Ford, by whom I have formerly heard him described 
as a contracted scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life, 
and imskilful in conversation. His addiction to metre was then 
such^ that his companions familiarly called him Poet. When he had 
opportunities of mingling with mankind, he cleared himself, as Ford 
likewise owned, from great part of his scholastic rust. 

He appeared early in the world as a translater of the Iliads into 
prose, in conjunction with Ozell and Oldisworth. How their several 
parts were distributed is not known. This is the translation of 
which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland's opinion, to that of Pope : 
it has long since vanished, and is now in no danger from the critics. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then visiting Sir John 
Cotton, at Madingley, near Cambridge ; and gained so much of his 
esteem, that he was employed, I believe, to make extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the translation of the Jliad ; and in the 
volumes of poetry published by Lintot, commonly called Pope*s Mis- 
cellanies, many of his early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely connected. When 
the success of the Iliad gave encouragement to a version of the Odys- 
sey ^ Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his assist- 
ance ; and, taking only half the work upon himself, divided the other 
half between his partners, giving four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome. Fenton's books I have enumerated in his life ; to uie lot 
of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, and twenty-third, together with the burden of writing 
aU the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in poetical history, 
the reader has a right to know upon what ^rounds I establish my 
narration. That the version was not whoOy Pope's, was idways 

* Johnion. 
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known ; he had mentioned the assistance of two friends in his pro- 
posals, and at the end of the work some account is given by Broome 
of their different parts, which, however, mentions only five books as 
written by the coadjutors ^ the fourth and twentieth by Fenton ; the 
sixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth^ by himself ; though Pope, in 
an advertisement prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity, after the real conduct of 
so great an undertaking, incited me once to inquire ef Dr. Warfour- 
ton, who told me, in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note " a lie ;'' but that he was not able to ascertain the 
several shares. The intelligence which Dr. Warburton could not 
afford me, I obtained from Mr. Langton,. to whom Mr.. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance was three hun- 
dred pounds paid to Penton, and five hundred to Broome, with as* 
many copies as he wanted for his friends, which amounted to one 
hundred more. The payment made to Penton I know not but by 
hearsay ; Broome*s is very distinctly told by Pope in the notes to the 
Dunciad, 

It is evident that, according to Pope's own estimate, Broome was 
unkindly treated. If four books could merit three hundred pounds,, 
eight and all the notes, equivalent at least to four,, had certainly a 
right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured ; and there was for 
some time more than coldness between him and his employer. H& 
always spoke of Pope as too much a lover of money ; and Pope 

Sursued him with avowed hostility ^ for he not only named him 
isrespectfully in the Dunciad, but quoted him more than once in 
the Bathos, as a proficient in the "art of sinking ;" and in his enu- 
meration of the different kinds (rf poets distinguished for the pro- 
found, he reckons Broome among '^ the parrots who repeat another's 
words in such a hoarse odd tone as makes them seem their own.'' 
I have been told that they were afterwards reconciled; but I am 
afraid their peace was without friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscdiany of PoemSy which is inserted,^^ 
with corrections, in the late compilation. 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the church. He waa 
some time rector of Sturston, in Suffolk^ where he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the king visited Cambridge (1728), be- 
came Doctor of Laws. He was (in August 1721) presented by the 
Crown to the rectory of Pulham, in Norfolk, which he held with 
Oakley Magna, in Suffolk, given him by the Lord Comwallis, to 
whom he was chaplain, who added the vicarage of Eye, in Suffolk ; 
he then resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poetical, and amused 
himself with translating Odes of Anacreon, which he published in the 
Gentleman^i Magazine, under the name of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and was buried in the 
Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be said that he was a great poet, 
it would be unjust to deny that he was an excellent versifier ; his 
lines are smooth and sonorous, and his diction is select and elegant. 
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His rhymes are sometimes unsuitable ; in his Mdaricholy, he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in another. Those 
faults occur but seldom ; and he had such power of words and num- 
bers as fitted him for translation ; but, in his original works, recollec- 
tion seems to have been his business more than invention. His imi- 
tations are so apparent, that it is a part of his reader's emplojpnent 
to recall the verses of some former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at con- 
cealment ; and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscure comers. 
His lines to Fenton, 

■" Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make affliction objects of a smile," 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of Queen Mary, written 
by Barnes, of whom I should not have expected to find an imitator ; 

■" But thou, Muse ! whose sweet Nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless sung. 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguile. 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile." 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. What he takes he 
seldom makes worse ; and he cannot justly be thought a mean man, 
whom Pope chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was consi- 
dered by Pope's enemies as so important, that he was attacked by 
Henley with this ludicrous distich : 



Pope came off clean with Flower ; but they say 
Broome went before, and kindly swept the way«^ 



LAWRENCE EUSDEN. 

{Circa 1680-1730.) 

Lawrence Eusden was bom of a good family in Ireland, and received 
his education at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was honoured with 
the encouragement of the Earl of Halifax and the patronage of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who, as lord chamberlain, preferred him to the 
laureateship, in consideration of an Epithalamium he wrote on the 
marriage of his grace with Henrietta Godolphin. This laureate's 
other compositions in rhyme are not worth the enumeration. 



SIR JOHN HOPE BRUCE. 

{Bom circa 1680.) 

Sir John Hope Bruce, of Kinross, is the author of the admirable 
ballad of MardifimUe, which was published at Edinburgh in the year 
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1719, as the production of some earlj poet, but has lonff siiice been 
admitted to be a modem composition. Sir John, indeed, purported 
to have been merely the discoverer, '* in a vault at Dunfermline," of 
the manuscript poem, which, in a letter to Lord Benning, he de- 
scribed as '' written on vellum in a feiir gothic character, but so much 
defaced by time, as you'll find that the tenth part is not legible.'' 
Chalmers, indeed, in his life of Allan Ramsay, ascribes the poem to 
Lady Wardlaw, Sir John's sister-in-law, and cites the authority of 
several of the lady's relations and friends in corroboration of her 
claim ; but Mr. Pii^erton considers that '* Sir John Bruce, forgetting 
bis letter to Lord Bruce, used Lady Wardlaw as the midwife of his 
poetry, and furnished her with the stanza or two she afterwards pro- 
duced, as he did not wish his name used in the story of the vault." 
Sir John Bruce also wrote the second part of HardykwiUe^ puhlished 
by Pinkerton among his Select Scottish Ballads. 



EDWARD YOUNG.* 
<1681-1765.) 

The following life was written, at my request, by a gentleman wha 
had better information than I could easily have obtained ; and the 
public will perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more such 
favours from him.f 

'' Dear Sir, — In consequence of our different conversations about 
authentic materials for the life of Young, I send you the following 
detail. 

Of great men something must always be said to gratify curiosity. 
Of the illustrious author of the Night Thoughts much has been told 
of what there never could have been proofs, and little care appears to 
have been taken to tell that, of which proofs with little trouble might 
have been procured. 

Edward Young was bom at Upham, near Winchester, in Juno 
1681 : he was the son of Edward Young, at that time fellow of Win- 
chester College and rector of Upham, who was the son of Joseph 
Young, of Woodhay, in Berkshire, styled by Wood gentleman, lu 
September 1682 the poet's father was collated to the prebend of Oil- 
lingham Minor, in the church of Sarum, by Bishop Ward. When 
Ward's faculties were impaired through age, his duties were necessa- 
rily performed by others. We leam from Wood, that at a visitation 
of Sprat's, July 12, 1686, the prebendary preached a Latin sermon, 
afterwards published, with which the bishop was so pleased, that he 
told the chapter he was concerned to find the preacher had one of the 
worst prebends in their church. Some time after this, in conse- 
quence of his merit and reputation, or of the interest of Lord Brad- 

* Johnson* f See GknUeman's Magazine^ Ixx. p. 225. 
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ford, to whom, in 1702, he dedicated two Tolumes of sermons, he was 
appointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, and preferred 
to the deauerj of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, says, ** he was 
chaplain and clerk of the closet to the late queen, who honoured him 
bj standing godmother to the poet." His fellowship of Winchester 
he resigned in fetvour of a gentleman of the name of Harris, who 
married his only daughter. The dean died at Sarum, after a short 
illness, in 1705, in the sixty-third year of his age. On the Sunday 
after his decease Bishop Burnet preached at the cathedral, and began 
his sermon with saying, " Death has been of late walking round us, 
and making breach upon breach upon us, and has now carried away 
the head of this body with a stroke ; so that he whom you saw a 
week ago distributing the holy mysteries is now laid in the dust. 
But he still lives in the many excellent directions he has left us, both 
how to live and how to die." 

The dean placed his son upon the foundation at Winchester Col- 
lege, where he had himself been educated. At this school Edward 
Younff remained till the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the 
period at which those upon the foundation are superannuated. Whe- 
ther he did not betray nis abilities early in life, or his masters had 
not skill enough to discover in their pupil any marks of genius 
for which he merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford offered them 
an opportunity to bestow upon him the reward provided for merit by 
William of Wykeham, certain it is that to an Oxford followship our 
poet did not succeed. By chance, or by choice, New College cannot 
claim the honour of numbering among its fellows him who wrote the 
JVi^kt Thoughts. 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered an independent 
member of New College, that he might live at little expense in the 
warden's lodgings, who was a particular friend of his father's, till he 
should be qualified to stand for a fellowship at All Souls. In a few 
months the warden of New College died. He then removed to Cor- 
pus College. The president of this society, from regard also for his 
fiither, invited him thither, in order to lessen his academical expenses. 
Jn 1708 he was nominated to a law fellowship at All Souls by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, into whose hands it came by devolution. ^ Such re- 
peated patronage, while it justifies Burnet's praise of the father, 
reflects credit on the conduct of the son. The manner in which it 
was exerted seems to prove that the fisither did not leave behind much 
wealth. 

On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took his degree of bachelor of 
civil laws, and his doctor's degree on the 10th of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it is said, an inclina- 
tion for pupils. Whether he ever commenced tutor is not known. 
None has hitherto boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the Night Thoughts, 

It is probable that his college was proud of him no less as a 
scholar than as a poet ; for in 1716, when the fouudation of the Cod- 
rington Library was laid, two years after he had taken his bachelor's 
degree. Young was appointed to speak the Latin oration. This is at 
least particular for being dedicated in English ** To the Ladies of the 
Codrington Family." To these ladies he says, ^Hhat he was un- 
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avoidablj flung into a Bingolarity by being obliged to write an epistle 
dedicatory void of commonplace, and such a one as was never pub- 
lished before by any author whatever ; that this practice absolved 
them from any obligation of reading what was presented to them ; 
and that the bookseller approved of it because it would make people 
stare, was absurd enough^ and perfectly right." 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own edition of his 
works; and prefixed to an edition by Ourll and Tonson, 1741, is a 
letter from Young to Curil, if we may credit Curil, dated December 
the 9th, 1739, wherein he says that he has not leisure to review what 
he formerly wrote, and adds, '^ I h&ve not the ^ Epistle to Lord Lans- 
downe.' If you will take my advice, I would have you omit that^ 
and the oration on Codrington. I think the collection will sell better 
without them." 

There are who relate that, when first Toung found himself inde- 
pendent, and his own master at All Souls, he was not the ornament 
to religion and morality which he afterwards became. 

The authority of Ms father, indeed, had ceased some time before 
by his death ; and Young was- certainly not ashamed to be patronised 
by the in&mous Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Young per- 
haps the poet, and particulariy the tragedian. If virtuous authors 
must be patronised only by virtuous peers, who shall point them 
out? 

Yet Pope is said by Ruff head to have told Wharton that " Young 
had much of a sublime genius, though without common sense ; so 
that his genius, having no guide, was perpetually liable to degenerate 
into bombast. This made him pass a foolish youth, the sport of 
peers and poets ; but his having a very good heart enabled him to 
support the clerical character when he assumed it, first with decency 
and afterwards with honour." 

They who think ill of Young's morality in the early part of his 
life may perhaps be Mrrong, but Tindal could not err in his opinion of 
Young's warm4;h and ability in the cause of religion. Tindsd used to 
spend much of his time at All Souls.. ^^ The other boys," said the 
atheist, " I can always answer, because I always know whence they 
have their arguments, which I have read a hundred times ; but that 
fellow Young is continually pestering me with something of his 
own."* 

Ailer all, Tindal and the censurers of Young maybe reconcilable. 
Young might, for two or three years, have tried that kind of life in 
which his natural principles would not suffer him to wallow long. 
If this were so, he has left behind him not only his evidence in favour 
of virtue, but the potent testimony of experience against vice. 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest productions was more 
serious than what comes from the generality of unfledged poets. 

Yoimg, perhaps, ascrM)ed the good fortune of Addison to the 

* As my great friend is now become the sal^eet of biogr^hy^ it sfaoidd be 
told that, every time I called upon Johnson during the time I was eniployed in 
collecting materials for this life and putting it together, he never suffered me 
to depart without some such farewell as this : " Don't forget that rascal Tindal, 
sir. Be sure to hang up the atheist." Alluding to this anecdote which John- 
son had mentioned to me. 
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Poem to his Majesty^ presented, with a copy of verses, to Somers ; 
and hoped that he also might soar to wealth and honour on wings of 
the same kind. His first poetical flight was when Queen Anne (»lled 
up to the House of Lords the sons of the Earls of Northampton and 
Aylesbury, and added in one day ten others to the number of peers. 
In order to reconcile the people to one at least of the new lords, he 
published, in 1712, An Episde to the Right Horyourable Oeorge Lord 
Lansdowne, In this composition the poet pours out his panegyric 
with the extravagance of a young man who thinks his present stock 
of wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the .public to the late 
peace. This is endeavoured to be done by showing that men are slain 
in war, and that in peace '^ harvests wave and commerce swells her 
sail." If this be humanity, for which he meant it, is it politics ? 
Another purpose of this epistle appears to have been to prepare the 
public for the reception of some tragedy he might have in hand. 
His lordship's patronage, he says, will not let him ^^ repent his pas- 
sion for the stage ;'' and the paorticular praise bestowed on Othello and 
Oroonoko looks as if some such character as Zanga was even then in 
contemplation. The affectionate mention of the death of his friend 
Harrison, of New College, at the -close of this poem, is an instance of 
Young's art, which displaved itself so wonderfully some time after- 
wards in the Night ThoibghtSj of making the public a party to his pri- 
vate sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, it ought at 
least to be remembered that he did not insert it in his works ; and 
that in the letter to Curll, as we have seen, he advises its omission. 
The booksellers in the late body of English poetry should have distin- 
guished what was deliberately reject^ by the respective authors.'* 
This I shall be careful to do with regurd to Young. *' I think," says 
he, ^' the following pieces in four volumes to be the roost excusable 
of all that I have written, and I wish less apology was needful for 
these. As there is no recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here 
republished I have revised and corrected, and rendered them as par- 
donable as it was in my power to do." 

Shall the gates of repentance he shut only against literary sin- 
ners? 

When Addison published Goto, in the year 1713, Young had the 
honour of prefixing io it a recommendatory copy of verses. This is 
one of the pieces which the author of the N^ght Thoughts did not 
republish. 

On the appearance of his poem on 7^ Last Bay^ Addison did not 
return Young's compliment ; but The Englishman of October 29, 
1713, which was prokibly written by Addison, speaks handsomely of 
this poem.. The Last Day was published soon after the peace. The 
vice-chancellor's imprimatur — for it was printed at Oxford — is dated 
March 19, 1713. From the exordium. Young appears to have spent 
seme time on the composition of it. While other bards *' with Bri- 
tam's here set their souls on fire," he draws, he says, a deeper scene. 
Marlborough had been considered by Britain as her hero ; but when 

* Dr. Johnson, in many oaseff, thought and directed differently, particularly 
in Young's works. 
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The Last Bay was published, female cabal had blasted for a time the 
laurels of Blenheim. This serious poem was finished by Young as 
early as 1710, before he was thirty ; for part of it is printed in the 
Tatler,* It was inscribed to the queen in a dedication, which, for 
some reason, he did not admit inta his works. It tells her that his 
only title to the great honour he now does himself is the obligation 
y^hich he formerly received from her royal indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless he alluded to her 
being his godmother. He is said, indeed, to have been engaged at a 
settled stipend as a writer for the court. In Swift's Rhapsody on 
Poetry are these lines, speaking of the court : 

" Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace. 
Where Pope will never show his face, 

"Where Y must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.'" 

That Y means Young seems clear from four other lines in the 

same poem : 

*' Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and strew your bays \ 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
You cannot err on flattery's side." 

Yet who shall say with certainty that Young was a 'pensioner X In 
all modem periods of this country have not the writers on one side 
been regularly called hirelings, and on the other patriots ? 

Of the dedication the complexion is clearly political : it speaks in 
the highest terms of the late peace. It gives her msgesty praise, in- 
deed, for her victories, but says that the author is more pleased to 
see her rise from this lower world, soaring above the clouds, passing 
the first and second heavens, and leaving the fixed stars behind her ; 
nor will he lose her there, he says, but keep her still in view through 
the boundless spaces on the other side of creation, in her journey to- 
wards eternal bliss, till he beholds the heaven of heavens open, and 
angels receiving and conveying her still onward from the stretch of 
his imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls back again to 
earth. 

The queen was soon called away from this lower world to a place 
where human praise or human flattery, even less general than this, 
are of little consequence. If Young thought the dedication contained 
only the praise of truth, he should not have omitted it in his works. 
Was he conscious of the exaggeration of party ? Then he should not 
have written it. The poem itself is not without a glance towards 
politics, notwithstanding the subject. The cry that the church was 
m danger had not yet subsided. The Last Bay^ written by a layman, 
was much approved by the ministry and their friends. 

Before the queen's death. The Force of Religion^ or Vanquished 
Lovty was sent into the world. This poem is founded on the execu- 
tion of Lady Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford, 1554 ; a 
story chosen for the subject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, and 
wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. The dedication of it to the 

• Not in the Tatl&r, but in the Guardian, May 9, 1713. 
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Countess of Salisbury does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that the story could not 
have been read without thoughts of the Countess of SaUsbury, though 
it had been dedicated to another. " To behold," he proceeds, ** a 
person only virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret ; to behold a person 
only amiable to the sight, warms us with a. religious indignation ; but 
to turn our eyes to a Countess of Salisbury, gives us pleasure and 
improvement ; it works a sort of miracle, occasions the bias of our 
nature to fall off from sin, and makes our very senses and affections 
converts to our religion, and promoters of our duty." His flattery 
was as ready for the other sex as for ours, and was at least as weU 
adapted. 

August the 27th, 1714, Pope writes to his friend Jervas, that he 
is just arrived from Oxford ; that every one is much concerned for 
the queen's death, but that no panegyrics are ready yet for the king. 
Nothing like friendship had yet taken place between Pope and 
Young ; for, soon after the event which Pope mentions. Young pub- 
lished a poem on the queen's death and his majesty's accession to the 
throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then secretary to the Lords Jus- 
tices. Whatever were the obligations which he had formerly received 
from Anne, the poet appears to aim at something of the same sort 
from George. Of the poem the intention seems to have been, to 
show that he had the same extravagant strain of praise for a king as 
for a queen. To discover, at the very onset of a foreigner's reign, 
that the gods bless his new subjects in such a king, is something more 
than praise. Neither was this deemed one of ms excusable pieces. 
We do not £nd it in his works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with Lady Anne Whar- 
ton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, Esq., afterwards Marquis of 
Wharton ; a lady celebrated for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller. 

To the Dean of Sarum*s visitation sermon, already mentioned, 
were added some verses '^ by that excellent poetess Mrs. Anne Whar- 
ton," upon its being translated into English, at the instance of 
Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, after he became ennobled, did not 
drop the son «f his old friend. In him, during the short time he 
lived, Young found a patron; and in his dissolute descendant a 
friend and a companion. The marquis died in April 1715. In the 
beginning of the next year the young marquis set out upon his 
travels, from which he returned in about a twelvemonth. The be- 
ginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland; where, says the Biographiay 
** on the score of his extraordinary qualities, he had the honour done 
him of being admitted, though under age, to take his seat in the 
House of Lords." 

With this unhappy character, it is not unlikely that Young went 
to Ireland. From his letter to Richardson on original composition, 
it is clear he was, at some period of his life, in that country. " I 
remember," says he, in tbat letter, speaking of Swift, ''as I and others 
were taking with hun an evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, 
he stopped short ; we passed on ; but perceiving he did not follow us, 
I went back, and found him fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing 
upward at a noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was much 
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withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he flaid, ' I shall be like that 
tree; I shall die at top.'" Is it not probable that this visit to 
Ireland was p«dd when he had an opportunity of going thither with 
hiB avowed mend and patron ? 

From TAe EnglUhtnan it appears that a tragedy by Toung was in 
the theatre so early as 1713. Yet BtbsirU was not brought upon 
Drury-lane stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of New- 
castle, '^ because the late instances he had received of his grace's 
undeserved and uncommon fiivour, in an affair of some consequence 
foreign to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege of choosing 
a patron." The dedication he afterwards suppressed. 

BusirU was followed in the year 1721 by The Revenge, He dedi- 
cated this famous tragedy to the Duke of Wharton. " Your grace," 
says the dedication, " has been pleased to make yourself accessory to 
the following scenes, not only by suggesting the most beautiful inci- 
dent in them, but by making sJl possible provision for the success of 
the whole." 

That his grace should have suggested the incident to which he 
alludes, whatever that incident might have been, is not unlikely. 
The last mental exertion of the superannuated young man, in his 
quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tragedy on the 
story of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated Marriage d> la Mode to Wharton's infamous 
relation Rochester, whom he acknowledges not only as the defender 
of his poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune. Young concludes 
his address to Wharton thus : '^ My present fortune is his bounty, 
and my future his care ; which I will venture to say will be always 
remembered to his honour, since he, I know, intended his generosity 
as an encouragement to merit; though through his very pardonable 
partiality to one who bears hun so sincere a duty and respect, I 
happen to receive the benefit of it." That he ever had such a patron 
as Wharton, Young took all the pains in Ms power to conceal 
from the world, by excluding this dedication from his works. He 
should have remembered that he at the same time concealed his ob- 
ligation to Wharton for the most beautiful incident in what is surely 
not his least beautiful composition. The passage just quoted is, in a 
poem afterwards addressed to Walpole, literally copied : 

'* Be this thy partial smile from censure free ! 
'Twas meant for merit, thought it fell on me." 

While Young, who, in his Love of Fame, complains grievously how 
often *' dedications wash an .^thiop white," was painting an amiable 
Duke of Wharton in perishable prOse, Pope was perhaps beginning to 
describe the '^ scorn and wonder of his days" in lasting verse. 

To the patronage of such a character, had Young studied men as 
much as Pope, he would have known how little to have trusted. 
Young, however, was certainly indebted to it for something material ; 
and the duke's regard for Young, added to his *'lust of praise," pro- 
cured to All Souls College a donation, which was not forgotten by 
the poet when he dedicated The Revenge, 

It will surprise you to see me cite 2d Atkins, case 136, Stiles v. 
the Attomey-Qeneral, March 14, 1740, as authority for the life of a 
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poet. But biographers do not always find such certain guides as thet 
oaths of the persons whom thej record. Chancellor Hardwicke was 
to determine whether tw<^ annuitiesi granted by the Buke of Whar- 
ton to Toung, were for legal considerations. One was dated the 
24th of March, 1719, and accounted for his grace's bounty in a style 
princely and commendable, if not legal — '* considering that the 
public good is advanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
polite arts, and being pleased therein with the attempts of Dr. Toung, 
m consideration thereof, and of the love 1 bear him, <fec." The other 
was dated the 10th of July, 1722. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted the Exeter 
family, and refused an annuity of 100^. which had been offered 
him for life if he would continue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the 
pressing solicitations of the Duke of Wharton, and his grace's assur- 
ances of providing for him in a much more ample manner. It also 
appeared that the duke had given him a bond for 600^. , dated the 15th 
of March, 1721, in consideration of his taking several journeys, and 
being at great expenses^ in order to be chosen member of the House 
of Commons, at the duke's desire, and in consideration of his not 
taking two livings of 200^. and 400^. in the gift of All Souls College, 
on his grace's promises of serving and advancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am unable to give any 
account. The attempt to get into parliament was at Cirencester, 
where Toung stood a contested election. His grace discovered in 
him talents for oratonr as well as for poetiy. Nor was this judgment 
wrong. Young, after he took orders, became a very popular preacher, 
and was much followed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, according to the 
Biographia^ deserted* As he was preaching in his turn at St. James's, 
he plainly perceived it was out of his power to command the atten- 
tion of his audience. This so affected the feelings of the preacher, 
that he sat back in the pulpit, and burst into tears. But we must 
pursue his poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a letter addressed 
to their common friend Tickell. For the secret history of the fol- 
lowing lines, if they contain any, it is now vain to seek : 

" In joy once joined, in sorrow, now, for years — 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful due." 

From your account of Tickell, it appears that he and Young used 
to " communicate to each other whatever verses they wrote, even to 
the least things." 

In 1719 appeared A Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job^ Parker, 
to whom it IS dedicated, haa not long, by means of the seals, been 
qualified for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion may be 
known from his letter to Curll : *' You seem,, in the collection you 
propose, to have omitted what I think may claim the first place in 
it; I mean, A Translation from part of Job, printed by Mr. TonsonI" 
The dedication, which was only suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson's 
edition, while it speaks with satisfaction of his present retirement, 
seems to make an unusual struggle to escape* from retirement. But 
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every one who sings in the dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, 
in no common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom he clearly 
appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his satires it would not have been possible to fix the dates 
without the assistance of first editions, whicn, as you had occasion to 
observe in vour account of Bryden, are with dimcultv found. We 
must then have referred to the poems to discover when they were 
vnritten. For these internal notes of time we should not have re- 
ferred in vain. The first satire laments, that ^' Guilt's chief foe in 
Addison is fled." The second, addressing himself, asks, 

" Is thy ambition sweatingf for a rhyme. 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time ? 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

The satires were originally published separately in folio, under the 
title of The Univentd Pcu&ion, These passages fix the appearance of 
the first to about 1725, the time at which it came out. As Young 
seldom suffered his pen to dry after he had once dipped it in poetry, 
we may conclude that he began his satires soon after he had written 
the Pa/raphrase on Job, The last satire was certainly finished in the 
beginning of the year 1726. In December 1725 the king, in his pas- 
sage from Helvoetsluys, escaped with great difficulty from a storm 
by landing at Rye ; and the conclusitm of the satire turns the escape 
into a miracle, in such an encomiastic strain of compliment as poetry 
too often seeks to pay to royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn, 

" Midst empire*s charms, how Carolina's heart 
GloVd with the love of virtue and of art ;" 

siQce the grateful poet tells us, in the next couplet, 

" Her favour is dififtis'd to that deeree. 
Excess of goodness, it has dawn^l on me/' 

Her majesty had stood godmother, and given her name, to the 
daughter of the lady whom Youn^ married in 1731 ; and had perhaps 
shown some attention to Lady Elizabeth's future husband. 

The fifth satire. On Womeriy was not published till 1727 ; and the 
sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered them into one pub- 
lication, he prefixed a preface ; in which he observes, that *' no man 
can converse much in the world, but at what he meets with he must 
either be insensible or grieve, or be angry or smile. Now to smile at 
it, and turn it into ridicule," he adds, *' I think most eligible, as it 
hurts ourselves least, and gives vice and folly the greatest offence. 
Laughing at the misconduct of the world will, in a great measure, 
ease us of any more disagreeable passion about it. One passion is 
more effectually driven out by another than by reason, whatever some 
teach." So wrote, and so of course thought, the lively and witty 
satirist at the grave age of almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, 
wrote The Last Day. After all. Swift pronounced of these satires, 
that they should either have been more angry or more merry. 

VOL. III. K 
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Is it not somewfiat smgolar that Toung preserved, without any 
palliation^ this prefiEUse, so bluntly decisiYe in favour of laughing at 
the world, in tne same collection of his works which contains the 
mournful, angry, gloomy Ifight Thougkuf* 

At the conclusion of the pre&ce he applies Plato's beautiful fable 
of the birth of Love to modem poetry, with the addition, '^that 
poetry, like love, is a little subject to blindness, which makes her mis- 
take her way to preferments and honours; and that she retains a 
dutiful admiration of her father's family ; but divides her favours, 
and generally lives with her mother's relations." Poetry, it is true, 
did not lead Young to preferments or to honours ; but was there not 
something like blindness in the flattery which he sometimes forced 
her, and her sister Prose, to utter ? She was always, indeed, taught 
by him to entertain a most dutiful admiration of riches ; but surely 
Young, though nearly related to poetry, had no connection with her 
whom Plato makes the mother of love. That he could not well com- 
plain of being related to poverty appears clearly from the frequent 
bounties whidi his gratitude records, and from the wealth which he 
left behind him. By The Universal Passion he acquired no vulgar 
fortune — more than 3,000^. A considerable sum had already been 
swallowed up in the South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance 
of an author. His Muse makes poetical use more than once of a South 
Sea dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his manuscript anecdotes, on the 
authority of Mr. Rawlinson, that Young, upon the publication of his 
Universal Passion, received from the Duke of Grafton 2,000^. ; and 
that, when one of his friends exclaimed, *^2fi00l. for a poem I" he 
said it was the best bargain he ever made in his life, for the poem was 
worth 4,000^. 

This story may be true ; but it seems to have been raised from 
the two answers of Lord Burghley and Sir Philip Sidney in Spenser's 
life. 

After inscribing his satires, not perhaps without the hopes of pre- 
ferment and honours, to such names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Dod- 
ington, Mr. Spencer Oompton, Lady Elizabeth Germaine, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyric. In 1726 he addressed 
a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of which the title sufficiently explains 
the intention. If Young must be acknowledged a ready <%lebrator, 
he did not endeavour, or did not choose, to be a lasting one. The 
Instalment is among the pieces he did not admit into the number of 
his excttsable writings. Yet it contains a couplet which pretends to 
pant after the power of bestowing immortality : 

" Oh, how I long, enkindled bv the thema^ 
In deep eternity to launch thy name V 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have been continued, 
possibly increased, in this. Whatever it might have been, the poet 
thought he deserved it; for he was not ashamed to acknowledge 

* ''No English poem has ever been so popular on the Continent as the Night 
Thoughts. It pleases all readers ; for there is genius enough for the few, and 
folly enough for the many."— SOUTHKT. 
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what, without his acknowledgment, would now perhaps neyer have 
been known : 

'* My breast, Walpole, glows with firateflil fire ; 
The streams of ro^^ bounty, turn'd by thee. 
Refresh Uie dry domains of poesy." 

If the purity of modern patriotism will term Toung a pensioner, it 
must at least be confessed he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by Toung with 
Ocean, an (Me, The hint of it was taken from the royal speech, which 
recommended the increase and the encouragement of the seamen ; that 
they might be '' invited, rather than compelled by force and violence, 
to enter into the service of their country ;" a phin which humanity 
must lament that policy has not even yet been able, or willing, to 
carry into execution. Prefixed to the original publication were an 
Ode to the King^ Pater Patrice, and an Enay on Lytic Poetry, It is 
but justice to confess, that he preserved neither of them \, and that 
the ode itself, which in the first edition and in the last consists of 
seventy-three stanzas, in the author's own edition is reduced to forty- 
nine. Among the omitted passages is a '^ wish,'' that concluded the 
poem, which few would have suspected Young of forming ; and of 
which few, after having formed it, would confess something like their 
^shame by suppression. 

It stood origintdly so high in the author's opinion, that he inti- 
tuled the poem, Ocean^ an Ode; conduding with a Wish. This wish 
consists of thirteen stanzas. The first runs thus : 

" Oh, may I steal 

Alon^ the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes ; 

My fiiend sincere. 

My judgment clear. 
And gentle business my repose !" 

The three last stanzas are not more remarkable for just rhymes ; 

but, altogether, they will make rather a curious page in the life of 

Young; 

" Prophetic schemes. 
And golden dreams. 
May I, unsanguine, cast away ,* 
Have what I have, 
And live, not leave, 
Enamour'd of the present day. 

My hours my own. 

My faults imknown. 
My chief revenue in content ; 

Then leave one beam 

Of honest /ame. 
And scorn the laboured monument. 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great turn 
When mighty Nature's self shall die. 

Time cease to glide. 

With human pride 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity !" 

It is whimsical, that he, who was soon to bid adieu to rhyme, should 
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fix upon a measure in which rhyme aboimde even to satiety. Of this 
he said, in his "essay on lyric poetry," prefixed to the poem — 
''For the more harmony likewise I chose the freauent return of 
rhyme, which laid me under great difficulties. But oifficulties over- 
come give grace and pleasure. Nor can I account for the pleasure 
of rhyme in general (of which the modems are too fond) but firom this 
truth." Yet the modems surely deserve not much censure for their 
fondness of what, by their own confession, afifords pleasure, and 
abounds in harmony. 

The next paragraph in his essay did not occur to him when he 
talked of '^ tlutt great turn" in the stanza just quoted. " But then 
the writer must take care that the difficulty is overcome ; that is, 
he must make rhyme consist with as perfect sense and expression as 
oould be expected if he was perfectly free from that shackle." 

Another part of this essay will convict the following stanza of, 
what every reader will discover in it, " involuntary burlesque." 

" The northern blast, 

The shattered vaaMt, 
The syrty the whirlpool, and the rock, 

The breaking spout. 

The stars gone imt, 
The boilmg streight, the monster^s shock." 

But would the English poets fill quite so many volumes, if all 
their productions were to be tried, like this, by an elaborate essay on 
each particular species of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 

If Toung be not a lyric poet, he is at least a critic in that sort of 
poetiy; and, if his lyric poetry can be proved bad, it was first proved 
so by his own criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milboum was styled by Pope ''the fEurest of critics," only because 
he exhibited his own version of Virgil to be compared with Bryden's 
which he condemned, and with which every reader had it not other- 
wise in his power to compare it. Young was surely not the most 
unfair of poets for prefixing to a lyric composition an essay on lyric 
poetiy, so just and impartisd as to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we find indeed no 
critical essay, but which disdains to shrink from the touchstone of 
the severest critic ; and which certainly, as I remember to have heard 
you say, if it contains some of the worst, contains also some of the 
best tlungs in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of Ocean, when he was almost fifty, 
Young entered into orders. In April 1728,* not long after he put 
on the gown, he was appointed chaplain to George II. 

The tragedy of The Brothers, which was air^dy in rehearsal, he 
immediately withdrew from the stage. The managers resigned it 
with some reluctance to the delicacy of the new clergyman. The 
epilogue to The Brothers, the only appendages to any of his three 
mays which he added himself, is, I believe, the only one of the kind. 
He calls it an historical epilogue. Finding that " Guilt's dreadful 
close his narrow scene denied," he, in a manner, continues the tragedy 

* Davies, in his life of Garrick, says 1720, and that it (the tragedy of 7A« 
Brothers) was produced thirty-three years after, which corrospon<u with date 
in p. 142. 
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In the epilogue, and relates how Rome revenged the shade of De- 
metrius, and punished Perseus *^for this night's deed." 

Of Young's taking orders something is told by the biographer of 
Pope, which places the easiness and simplicity of the poet in a sin- 
guhur light. When he determined on the church, he did not address 
himself to Sherlock, to Atterburj, or to Hare, for the best instructions 
in theology ; but to Pope, who, in youthful frolic, advised the diligent 
perusal of Thomas Aquinas. With this treasure Young retired horn 
interruption to an obscure place in the suburbs. His poetical guide 
to godlmess hearing nothing of him for half a year, and apprehending 
he might have carried the jest too fiir, sought after him, and found 
him just in time to prevent what Buffhead (^lls *^ an irretrievable de- 
ment." . 

That attachment to his &vourite study, which made him think 
a poet the surest guide to his new profession, left him little doubt 
whether poetry was the surest path to its honours and preferments. 
Not long indeed after he took orders, he published in prose, 1728, 
A true &timate of Human Life, dedicated, notwithstanding the Latin 
quotations with which it abounds, to the queen; and a sermon 
preached before the House of Commons, 1729, on the martyrdom of 
King Charles, intituled An Apology for Princes, or the Reverence 
due to Government. But the Second Course, the counterpart of his 
Esdmaie, without which it cannot be called a true estimate, though 
in 1728 it was announced as ^'soon to be published," never ap- 
peared ; and his old friends the Muses were not forgotten. In 1730 
he relapsed to poetry, and sent into the world *^ Imperium Pelctgi : a 
naval lyric, written in imitation of Pindar's spirit, occasioned by 
his majesty's return from Hanover, September 1729, and the suc- 
ceeding peace." It is inscribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the 
pre&ce we are told, that the ode is the most spirited kind of poetry, 
and that the Pindaric is the most spirited kind of ode. ** This I 
speak," he adds, " with sufficient candour, at my own very nreat 
peril. But truth has an eternal title to our confession, thou^ we 
are siire to suffer by it." Behold, again, the fairest of poets. 
Young's Imperium Pdotgi was ridiculed in Fielding s Tom. Thumb; 
but let us not forget that it was one of his pieces which the author 
of the NighJt Thaugku deliberately refused to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he published two epistles to 
Pope, '^ concerning Uie authors of The Age," 1730. Of these poems 
one occasion seems to have been an apprehension lest, from the 
liveliness of his satires, he should not be deemed suficiently serious 
for promotion in the church. 

In July 1730 he was presented by his college to the rectory of 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In May 1731 he married Lady Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter of the Eari of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
His connection with this lady arose from his father's acquaintance, 
already mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, who was coh^ess of 
Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility, though not with 
extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally oondude that Young now gave himself up in 
some measure to the comforts of his new connection, and to the ex- 
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peotatioiu of th&l preferment wbiob be tboi^ht due to bis poetical 
talents, or, at least, to the manner in which they had so freqnentlj 
been eiertecl. 

Tbe nest production of hia Muse v/aa The Sea-piece, in tno odes. 
Youns enjoys tiie credit of what is called an ''extempore epigram 
on Voltaire; who, when he was in England, ridiculed, in the com- 
pany of thejealoua English poet, Milton's allegory of Sin and Death : 
" Ttou art so witty, p 
At once we think t&> 
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From the following passage in the poetical dedication of bis Sea-puee 
to Voltaire, it seems that this extemporsneons reproof, if it must be 
estemporaneous (for what few will now affirm Voltaire to have de- 
served any reproof), was something longer tiian a distich, and some- 
thing more gentle than the distich just quoted : 

" No BtniQgor, sir, though bora in foreign olime*. 
On Dorset downs, when Hilton's page, 
With 8iD and Death provok'd thy mge. 
Thy rage proTok'd, who »ooth'd ■miii gentle rhjToeet" 

Bj Dorset downs be probablj meant Mr- Dodington's seat. In IHtt's 
poems is " An Epistle to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury in Doraet- 
shire, on tbe Review at Sanun, 1722." 



Thomsot), in his Autvmn, addreedng Mr. Dodington, calls bis 
■eat the seat of tbe Muses, 
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" Where, in the secret bower and winding walk. 
For virtuous Young and thee they twine the bay." 

The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines before on Philips, the 
second 

" Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfetter'd verse, 
With British freedom sing the British song,"^ 

added to Thomson's example and success, might perhaps induce 
Young, as we shall see presently, to write his great work without 
rhyme. 

In 1734 he published The Foreign Addresi; or^ the best Argument 
for Peace, occasioned by the British Fleet and the Posture of Affairs, 
Written in the character of a sailor. It is not to be found m the 
author's four yolumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of overtaking Pindar ; 
and perhaps at last resolved to turn his ambition to some original 
species of poetry. This poem concludes with a formal £Eirewell to 
ode, which few of Young's readers will regret : 

" My shell, which Clio gave, which hings applaud,. 
Which Europe's bleemng genius call'd abroad. 
Adieu !" 

In a species of poetxy altogether his own, he next tried his skill, 
and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived 1741. Lady Elizabeth had lost, after 
her marriage with Young, an amiable daughter by her former hus- 
band, just after she was married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his wife, though he was 
married a second time, to a daughter of Sir John Bamara's, whose 
son is the present peer. Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been 
considered as Philander and Karcissa. From the great friendship 
which constantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and Younff, as well 
as from other circumstances, it is probable that the poet nad both 
him and Mrs. Temple in view for these characters ; though at the 
same time some passages respecting Philander do not appear to suit 
either Mr. Temple or any other person with whom Young was known 
to be connected or acquainted, while all the circumstances relating to 
Narcissa have been constantly found applicable to Young's daughter- 
in-law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was wounded by the 
deaths of the three persons particularly lamented, none that have read 
The Night Thoughts (and who has not read them?) need to be 
informed. 

" Insatiate archer 1 could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 
And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had nll'd her horn." 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple and Lady 
Elizabeth Young could be these three victims, over whom Young has 
hitherto been pitied for having to pour the midnight sorrows of 
his religious poetry? Mrs. Temple £ed in 1736; Mr. Temple four 
years afterwards, in 1740; and the poet's wife seven months after 
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Mr. Temple, in 1741. How could the insatiate archer thrice slay 
his peace, in these three persons, " ere thrice the moon had filled 
her-homl" 

But in the short preface to The Complaint he seiiouslj tells us, 
<< that the occasion of this poem was rc»d, not fictitious ; and that 
the facts mentioned did naturally pour these moral reflections on the 
thought of the writer.*' It is probable, therefore, that in these three 
contradictory lines the poet complains more than the &ther-in-law, 
the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts, or, if the names be those 
generally supposed, whatever heightening a poet's sorrow may have 
given the facts, to the sorrow Young felt from them, religion and 
morality are indebted for the Ni^ht Thoughts. There is a pleasure 
sure in sadness which mourners oidy know I 

Of these poems the two or three first have been perused perhaps 
more eagerly and more frequently than the rest. When he got as far 
as the fourth or fifth, his original motive for taking up the pen was 
answered; his grief was naturally either dim i nished or exhausted. 
We still find the same pious poet ; but we hear less of Philander and 
Narcissa, and less of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in her way to Nice, 
the year after her marriage ; that is, when poetry relates the fact, " in 
her bridal hour.** It is more than poetically true^ that Young accom- 
panied her to the Continent : 

" I flew, I snatch'd her from, the riffid Norths 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the difficulties painted 
in such animated colours in Night the Third. After her deaths the 
remainder of the party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to dwell with more 
melancholy on the death of Philander and Narcissa than of his wife. 
But it is only for this reason. He who runs and reads may remember, 
that in the ^ighi Thoughts Philander and Narcissa are often men- 
tioned and often lamented. To recollect lamentations over the 
author's wife, the memory must have been charged with distinct 
passages. This lady brought him one child, Frederick, now living, 
to whom the Prince of W^es was godfather. 

That domestic grief is, in the first instance, to be thanked for 
these ornaments to our language, it is impossible to deny. Nor 
would it be common hardiness to contend that worldly discontent 
had no hand in these joint productions of poetiy and piety. Yet am. 
I by no means sure that, at any rate, we should not have had some- 
thing of the same colour from Young's pencil, notwithstanding the 
liveliness of his satires. In so long a life, causes for discontent and 
occasions for grief must have occurred. It is not clear to me that 
his Muse was not sitting upon the watch for the first which hap- 
^ned. *' Night thoughts" were not uncommon to her, even when 
first she visited the poet, and at a time when he himself was remark- 
able neither for gravity nor gloominess. In his Last Bay^ aJmost his 
earliest poem^ he calls her ** the melandioly maid,"^ 
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" Whom dismal scenes deUght, 
Frequent at tombs and In the reabns of Night." 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of the same poem^ he 
says: 

" The gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh, how divine to tread the nulky way. 
To the bright palace of eternal day !" 

When Toung was writing a tragedy, Grafton is said by Spenoe to 
have sent him a human skull, with a candle in it as a lamp ; and 
the poet is reported to have used it. 

What he caUs The true Estimate of Human Life^ which has already 
been mentioned, exhibits only the wrong side of the tapestry ; and 
being asked why he did not show the right, he is said to have re- 
plied, that he could not. By others it has been told me that this was 
finished; but that, before there existed any copy, it was torn in 
pieces by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for the man, and to 
bring the gloominess of the Night Thoughts to prove the gloominess of 
Toung ; and to show that his genius, like the genius of Swift, was in 
some measure the sullen inspiration of discontent ? 

From those who answer in the affirmative it should not be con- 
cealed that, though ^' Invisibilia non decipiimt" appeared upon a 
deception in Young's grounds, and ^* Ambulantes in horto audidrunt 
vocem Dei" on a builddng in his gairden, his parish was indebted to 
the good humour of the author of the NighJt Thoughts for an assem- 
bly and a bowling-green. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but the famous " Be 
mortuis nil nisi bonum" always appeared to me to savour more of 
female weakness than of manly reason. He that has too much feel- 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot defend themselves, 
are at least ignorant of his abuse, will not hesitate by the most 
wanton calumny to destroy the quiet, the reputation, the fortune, of 
the living. Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb anymore 
than praise. ^' De mortuis nil nisi verum — ^De vivis nil nisi bonum*' 
would much approach nearer to good sense. After all, the few handfuls 
of remaining dust which once composed the body of the author of 
the Night Thoughts, feel not much concern whether Young pass now 
for a man of sorrow, or for a "fellow of infinite jest." To this fa- 
vour must come the whole family of Yorick. His immortal part, 
wherever that now dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility, it is of some little conse- 
quence whether contemporaries believe, and posterity be taught to 
believe, that his debauched and reprobate life cast a Stygian gloom 
over the evening of his father *s days, saved him the trouble of feign- 
ing a character completely detestable, and succeeded at last in bring- 
ing his " grey hairs with sorrow to the ^ve." 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with inventing perhaps 
a melancholy disposition for the &ther, proceeds next to invent an 
aigument in support of their invention, and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be Young's own son. The Biographict^ and every account oi 
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Young, pretty roundly assert this to be the fact ; of the absolute im- 
possibility of which, the Biographia itself, in particular dates, con- 
tains unaeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of a strange 
turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the Night ThoughU with less 
satis&ction ; who will wish they had still been deceived ; who will 
quarrel with me for discovering that no such character as their 
Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature or broke a father's heart. 
Yet would these admirers of the sublime and terrible be offended 
should you set them down for cruel and for savage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, if it be true, in 
proportion as the character of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we to 
find the proof? Perhaps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the Night Thoughts no one 
expression can be discovered which betrays any thing like the father. 
In the Second Night I find an expression which betrays something 
else — ^that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, it is possible, of his former 
companions, one of the Duke of Wharton's set. The poet styles him 
*^ gay friend ;" an appellation not very natural from a pious incensed 
father to such a being as he paints Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful portrait, from 
the sight of some of whose features the artist himself must have 
turned away with horror. A subject more shocking, if his only child 
really sat to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo ; upon the 
horrid story told of which. Young composed a short poem of fourteen 
lines in the early part of his life, whicn he did not think deserved to 
be republished. 

In the First Night, the address to the poet's supposed son is, 

" Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee." 

In the Fifth Night— 

" And hums Lorenzo still for the suhlime 
Of life, to hang his airy nest on high T 

Is this a picture of the sou of the rector of Welwyn \ 
Eighth Night— 

" In foreign realms (for thou hast travell'd &r)/' 

which even now does not apply to his son. 
In Night Five— 

" So wept Lorenzo £Eur Clarissa's fate ; 
Who gave that aug^l-boy on whom he dotes ; 
And med to give mm, orphan'd in his birth !" 

At the beginning of the Fifth Night we find, — 

'* Lorenzo, to recriminate is just ; 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praise." 

But, to cut short all inquiry ; if any one of these passages, if any 
passage in the poems, be appUcable, my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. 
The son of the author of tne Night ThoughU was not old enough, 
when they were written, to recriminate or to be a father* The Night 
ThouahU were begun immediately after the mournful event of 1741* 
The ^ first nights" appear in the books gf the Company of Stationers 
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hs the property of Robert Dodsley in 1742. The preface to Night 
Seven is oated July 7, 1744. The marriage, in consequence of 
which the supposed Lorenzo was bom, happened in May 1731. 
Young's child was not bom till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finished inf del) itns &ther, to whose education Vice had for some 
years put the last hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contradiction, so im- 
possible to be true, who could propagate ? Thus easily are blasted 
the reputations of the living and of the dead. 

, " Who, then, was Lorenzo 1}' exclaim the readers I have men- 
tioned. If we cannot be sure that he was his son, which would have 
been finely terrible, was he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to answer. For the 
sake of human nature, I could wish Lorenzo to have been only the 
creation of the poet's fancy : like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
*' quo nomiiiey* says Polignac, " quemvis Atheum intellige,*'* That this 
was the case, many expressions in the Night Thoughts would seem 
to prove, did not a passage in Night Eight appear to show that he 
had something in his eye for the groundwork at least of the paint- 
ing. Lovelace or Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but a writer 
does not feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter : 

" Tell not Califita. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L ." 

The jSzo^ro^Auz, not satisfied with pointing out the son of Toung, 
in that son's life-time, as his father's Lorenzo, travels out of its way 
into the histoiy of the son, and tells of his having been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such anecdotes, were 
they true, tend to illustrate the life of Toung, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. Was the son of the author of the Night Thoughts indeed for- 
bidden his college for a time at one of the universities ? The author 
of Paradise Lost is by some supposed to have been disgracefully 
ejected from the other. From juvenile follies who is free ? But, 
whatever the Biographia chooses to relate, the son of Toung ex- 
perienced no dismission from his college either lasting or tem- 
porary. 

Tet, were nature to indulge him with a second youth, and to 
leave him at the same time the experience of that which is past, he 
would probably spend it diflferently — ^who would not ? — he would cer- 
tidnly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his £a.ther. But, from 
the same experience, he would as certainly, in the same case, be 
treated differently by his father. 

Toung was a poet : poets, with reverence be it spoken, do not 
make the best parents. Fancy and imagination seldom deign to 
stoop from their heights ; always stoop unwillingly to the low level 
of common duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not to earth but when 
compelled by necessity. The prose of ordinary occurrences is be- 
neath the dignity of poets. 

He who IS connected with the author of the Niaht Thoughts only 
by veneration for the poet and the Christian, may be allowed to ob- 
serve that Toung is one of those concerning whom, as you remark 
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in your aocoimt of Addison, it is proper rather to say '^ nothing thai 
is &lse than all that is true." 

But the son of Toung would almost sooner, I know, pass for a 
Lorenzo, than see himseff vindicated, at the expense of )us father's 
memoiy, from follies which, if it may he thought hlameahle in a hoy 
to have committed them, it is surely praiseworthy in a man to 
lament, and certainly not only unneoessaiy hut cruel in a biographer 
to record. 

Of the ^taht ThotbghU, notwithstanding their author's professed 
retirement, all are inscribed to great or to growing j^ames. He had 
not yet weaned himself from earls and dukes, from the speakers of 
the House of Commons, lords commissioners of the Treasury, and 
chancellors of the Exchequer. In Kight Eight, the politician 
plainly betrays himself : 

" Think no post needful that demands a knaye : 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands. 
So P thought : think better if you can." 

Tet it must be confessed that, at the conclusion of Night Nine^ 
weary perhaps of courting earthly patrons, he tells his soul : 

'* Henoefbrth 
Thy pairon he, whose diadem has dropp'd 
Yon gems of heaven ; Eternity thy prize : 
And kave the racers of the world their own." 

The Fourth Night was addressed by ** a much-indebted Muse" 
to the Hon. Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have 
laid the Muse under still greater obligation by the living of Shenfield 
in Essex, if it had become vacant. 

The First Night concludes with this passage : 

" Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides : 
Or MUton, thee. Ah ! could I reach your strain ; 
Or his who made Meonides our own ! 
Man too he sung. Immortal man I sin^. 
Oh, had he prera'd his theme, pursu'd the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day ! 
Oh, had he mounted on his wiuc^ of fire, 
Soar'd, where I sink, and sung immortal man : 
How had it bless'd mankind, and rescu'd me ! 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 1756, the first 
volume oi An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope^ which 
attempted, whether justly or not, to pluck from Pope his ^' wing of 
fire," and to reduce him to a rank at least one degree lower than the 
first class of English poets. If Young accepted and approved the 
dedication, he countenanced this attacx on tne fame of Idm whom 
he invokes as his Muse. 

Part of "paper-sparing" Pope's third book of the Odyssey ^ depo- 
idted in the Museum, is written upon the back of a letter signed 
" E. Young," which is clearly the handwriting of our Younff. The 
letter, dat^ only May the 2d, seems obscure ; but there can be little 
doubt that the friendship he requests was a literary one, and that he 
had the highest literary opinion of Pope. The request was a pro* 
logue, I am told. 
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May the 2d. 

*^ Dear Sib, — Haying been often from home, I know not if 70a 
have done me the favour of caHing on me. But, be that as it will, I 
much want that instance of your friendship I mentioned in my last ; 
a friendship I am very sensible I can receive from no one but your- 
self. I should not urge this thing so much but for very particular 
reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to conceive how a * trifle of this 
nature' may be of serious moment to me ; and while I am in hopes 
of the great advantage of your advice about it, I shall not be so 
absurd as to make any further step without it. I know you are 
much engaged, and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 

*' I am, sir, jour most &ithful and obedient servant, 

" E. YoxTNa." 

Nay, even after Pope's death, he sajs, in Kight Seven — 
" Fope, who cooldst make immortalfiy art thou dead ?'* 

Either the essay, then, was dedicated to a patron who disap- 
proved its doctrine, which I have been told by the author was not 
the case ; or Young appears, in his old age, to have bartered for a 
dedication an opinion entertained of his friend through all that part 
of life when he must have been best able to form opinions. 

From this account of Younff, two or three short passages, which 
stand almost together in Kight Four, should not be excluded. 
They afford a picture by his own hand, from the study of which my 
readers may choose to form their own opinion of the features of his 
mind and the complexion of his life^ 

" Ah, me ! the dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old so gracious (and let that suffice) 
My very matter knows me not. 

IVe been so long remembered, I'm forgot. 

♦ • • • 

When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the nectar of the great ; 

And squeeze my hand,--and beg me come to-morrow. 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 

Court-&vour, yet untaken, I besiege, 

• * « « 

If this song lives, posterity shall know 
One, though in Britain bom, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought eVn gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plann'd his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state." 

Deduct from the writer's age " twice told the period spent on stub- 
born Troy," and you will still leave him more than forty when he 
sat down to the miserable siege of court-favour. He has before 
told us — 

" A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in consequence of 
what the general thought his *' death-bed." 
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By these extraordinaiy poems, written after he was sixty, of 
which I have been led to say so much, I hope, by the wish of doing 
justice to the living and the dead, it was the desire of Young to be 

Srincipally known. He entitled the four volumes which he pub- 
shed himself, The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts, 
While it is remembered that from these he excluded many of his 
writings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces contained 
nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtue or of religion. Were every 
thing that Young ever wrote to be published, he would only appear, 
perhaps, in a less respectable light as a poet, and more despicaole as 
a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse Christian or for a worse 
man. This enviable praise is due to Young. Can it be claimed by 
every writer % His dedications, after all, he had, perhaps, no right 
to suppress. They all, I believe, speak not a little to the credit of 
his gratitude for fsivours received; and I know not whether the 
author, who has once solemnly printed an acknowledgment of a 
favour, should not always print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, as a poet, that of 
his Night Thoughts the French are particularly fond ? 

Of the Epitaph on, Lord Avhrey BeauderJc^ dated 1740, all I know 
is, that I find it in the late body of English poetry, and that I am 
sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the &rewell which he seemed to have taken in 
the Ni^ht Thoughts of every thing which bore the least resemblance 
to ambition, he dipped again in politics. In 1745, he wrote Ruc- 
tions on the public sUv/oUion of the Kingdom^ addressed to the Duke of 
Newcastky indignant, as it appears, to behold 

** A pope-bred princeling crawl ashore, 
And whistle cut-throats, with t^ose swords that scrap'd 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance, 
To cut his passage to the British throne." 

This political poem might be called a Night Thought. Indeed, it 
was originally printed as the conclusion of the Night Thoughts^ 
though he did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's Devout Meditations is a 
letter from Young, dated January 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald 
Macauly, Esq., thanking him for the book, which, he says, ''he shall 
never lay far out of his reach ; for a greater demonstration of a sound 
head and a sincere heart he never saw." 

In 1753, when The Brothers had lain by him above thirty years, 
it appeared upon the stage. If any part of his fortune had been 
acquired by servility of adulation, he now determined to deduct from 
it no inconsiderable sum as a gift to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. To this sum he hoped the profits of The Brothers 
would amount. In his calculation he was deceived ; but by the bad 
success of his play the society was not a loser. The author made up 
the sum he originally intended, which was a thousand pounds, from 
his own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a prose publication, 
entitled 7'he Centaur not fabidousy in Six Letters to a Friend on the 
Life in Vogue, The conclusion is dated November 29, 1754. In the 
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third letter is described the death-bed of the ^^ gay, young, noble, 
ingenious, accomplished, and most wretched Altamont." His last 
words were, ^^ My principles have poisoned my friend, my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy, my unlundness has murdered my wife." 
Either Altamont and Lorenzo were the twin production of &ncy, or 
Young was unlucky enough to know two characters who bore no 
)ittle resemblance to each other in perfection of wickedness. Report 
has been accustomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

The Old Man^i Rdapse, occasioned by an epistle to Walpole, if 
written by Young, which I much doubt, must have been written 
very late in life. It has been seen, I am told, in a miscellanv pub- 
lished thirty years before his death. In 1758, he exhibited the old 
man's relapse in more than words, by again becoming a dedicator, 
and publishing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively letter in prose. On Original Composition^ addressed to 
Bichardson, the author of Clarissa^ appeared in 1759. Though he 
despair ''of breaking through the frozen obstructions of age, and 
care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of thought and brightness of 
expression which sul^ects so polite require," yet it is more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled ybuth, than of jaded fourscore. 
Some sevenfold volumes put him in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels 
of the Nile at the conflagration : 

" Ostla septem 
Pulverulenta yocant^ septem sine numine Tt^es." 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, which were so 
much less in vaJue than in bulk, that it required bams for strong 
boxes, and a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, we must travel, he 
says, like Joseph's brethren, hx for food ; we must visit the remote 
and rich ancients. But an inventive genius may safely stay at home ; 
that, like the widow's cruse, is divinely replenished from within, and 
affords us a miraculous delight. He asks why it should seem alto- 
gether impossible that heaven's latest editions of the human mind 
may be the most correct and fair ? And Jonson, he tells us, was very 
learned, as Samson was very strong, to his own hurt. Blmd to the 
nature of tragedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his head, and 
buried himseLf under it. 

Is this " care's incumbent cloud," or " the frozen obstructions of 
age?" 

In this letter, Pope is severely censured for his " fall from 
Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and harmonious as the spheres, 
into childish shackles and tinkling sounds, for putting Achilles into 
petticoats a second time;" but we are told that the dying swan 
talked over an epic plan with Young a few weeks before his decease. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, as he confesses, 
that he might erect a monumental marble to the memory of an old 
friend. He, who employed his pious pen for almost the last time in 
thus doing justice to the exemplary death-bed of Addison, might pro- 
bably, at the close of his own life, afford no unuseful lesson for the 
deaths of others. 
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In the postscript he writes to Richardson, that he will see in his 
next how far Addison is an original. But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which ^tand in the last edition, as ** sent hy Lord 
Melcomhe to Dr. Young, not long before his lordship's death," were 
indeed so sent, but were onlj an introduction to what was there 
meant by ''the muse's latest spark." The poem is necessary, what- 
ever may be its merit, since the prefiice to it is already printed^ 
Lord Melcombe called Ms Tusculum '' La Trappe." 

" Love thy coTintry, wish it well, 
Not with too intense a care ; 
'Tis enough, that, when it fell. 
Thou its ruin didst not share. 

EnTv's censure, flatteir's praise. 

With unmov'd indifference view ; 
Learn to tread life's dangerous maze 

With unerring virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy shorten'd sail 

Shall, whene'er the winds increase, 
Seiziiu; each propitious gale, 

Waft thee to the port of peace. 

Keep tiiy conscience from offence, 

A^d tempestuous passions free ; 
So, when thou art call'd from hence, 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 
Short th' account 'twixt God and thee : 

Hope shall meet thee on the way. 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate,. 

Mercy's self shall let thee in. 
Where its never-changing state 

Full perfection shall b^fin." 

The poem was accompanied by a letter. 

" La Trappe, the 27th of Oct. 1761. 

" Dear Sir, — ^You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 
amusement ; I now send it you as a present. If you please to accept 
of it, and are willing that our friendship should be known when we 
are gone, you will be pleased to leave this among those of your own 
papers that may possibly see the light by a posthumous publication. 
God send us health while we stay, and an easy journey ! 

" My dear Br. Young, 

" Yours most cordially, 

^'Meloombs." 
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In 1762, a short time before his death, Toun^ published Resigna- 
tion. Kotwithstandinff the maimer in which it was really forced 
from him by the worM, criticism has treated it with no common 
sererity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the highest praise, 
on the other side of fourscore, by whom, except by Newton and by 
Waller, has praise been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of Shakespeare, I am 
indebted for the history of Resignation, Obserring that Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, in the midst of her grief for the loss of the admiral, derived 
consolation from the perusal of the Night Thoughts^ Mrs. Montagu 
proposed a visit to the author. From conversing with Younff, Mrs, 
Boscawen derived still further consolation ; and to that visit me and 
the world were indebted fbr this peem. It cempliments Mrs. Mon- 
tagu in the following lines : 

*' Yet write I mast. A lady sues : 
How shameful her request ! 
Mybrain in labour with dull rhvme. 
Hers teeming with the best ! 

And again: 

*' And fxiead you have, and I the same, 
Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extractihg for your ease. 
Will leare to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common, such as these.^' 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her own words, that 
Yoimg*s unbounded genius appeared to greater advantage in the 
companion than even in the author ; that the Christian was in him a 
chamcter still more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime, than 
the poet ; and that in his ordinary conversation, 

" Letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky." 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his Conject/ares on Original 
Composition, that " blank verse is verse un&llen, uiicurst ; verse re- 
claimed, re-enthroned in the true language of the gods f * notwith- 
standing he administered consolation to his own grief in this immor- 
tal language, Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying this comfort, 
Toung had himself occasion for comfort, in consequence of the 
sudden death of Richardson, who was printing the former part of the 
poem. Of Bichardson's death he says : 

** When Heaven would kindly set us ftee, 
And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend." 

To Resignation was prefixed an apology for its appearance ; to 
which more credit is due than to the generality of such apologies, 
VOL. in. L 
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from Youi^'b unnsnal anxiety that no more prodactions of his old 
age should disgrace his former fame. In his will, dated February 
1760, he desires of his executors, in a particular manner, that all his 
manuscript books and writings whatever might be burned, except hlB 
book of accounts. 

In September 1764 he added a kind of codicil, wherein he made 
it his dying entreaty to his housekeeper, to whom he left 1000^. , 
" that ail his manuscripts might be destroyed as soon- as he was dead, 
which would greatly oblige her deceased friend." 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly friendships, to 
know that Young, either by surviving those he loved, or by outliving 
their aflfections, could only recollect the names of two mends, his 
housekeeper and a hatter, to mention in his will ; and it may serve 
to repress that testamentary pride, which too often seeka for sound- 
ing names and titles, to be mformed that the author of the ^ufht 
Thoughts did not blush to leave a legacy to his '^ friend Henry Ste- 
vens, a hatter at the Temple-gate." Of these two remaining Mends, 
one went before Young. But at eighty-four, " where," as he asks 
in The Centaury " is that world into which we were bom ?" 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a housekee$>er for 
the friends of the author of the Night Thouahts, had before bestowed 
the same title on his footman, in an epitaph in his Churchyard upon 
James Baker, dated 1749, which I am glad to f nd in the late collec- 
tion of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with more ill-iiature 
than wit, in a kind of novel published by Elidgell in 1755, called The 
Cardy under the names of Dr. Elwes and Mrs. Fusby. 

In 1765, at an age to which few attain, a period was put to the 
life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, but. he retained 
his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the Biographiay which I know not to have been 
true, of the manner of his bunal ; of the master and children of a 
charity-school which he founded in his parish, who neglected to 
attend their benefactor's corpse ^ and of a bell which was not caused 
to toll as often as upon those occasions bells usually toll. Had that 
humanity which is here lavished upon things of little couseauence 
either to the living or to the dead been shown in its proper place to 
the living, I should have had less to say about Lorenzo. They who 
lament that these misfortunes happened to Young, forget the praise 
he bestows upon Socrates, in the preface to Night Seven, for re- 
senting his friend's request about his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad, but I have not 
been able to learn an^ particulars. 

In his seventh satire he says, 

" When, after battle^ I the field haye seen 
Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men." 

It is known also that from this or from some other field he once 
wandered into the camp with a classic in his hand, which he was 
reading intently ; and had some difficulty to prove tliat he was only 
an absent poet, and not a spy. 
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The curious reader of Young's life will naturally inquire to what 
it was owing that, though he lived almost fortj years after he took 
orders, which included one whole reign uncommonly long, and part 
of another, he was never thought worthy of the least preferment. 
The author of the Night Thoughts ended his days upon a living which 
came to hhn from his college without any favour, and to which he 
probahly had an eye when he determined on the church. To satisfy 
curiosity of this kind is, at this distance of time, &r from easy. The 
parties themselves know not often, at the instaiit, why they are ne- 
glected, or why they are preferred. The neglect of Toung is by some 
ascribed to his having attached himself to the Prince of Wales, and 
to his having- preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has 
been told me that he had two hundred a year in the late reign, by 
the patronage of Walpole ; and that whenever any one reminded the 
king of Young, the only answer was, '^ He has a pension.'* All the 
light thrown on this inquiry, by the following letter from Seeker, 
only serves to show at what a late period of Me the author of the 
Night Thoughts solicited preferment :; 

" Deanery of St. PauFi, Jtiljr 8, 1768. 
"•Gteod Dr. Young, — I have long wondered that more suitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken by persons in power. 
But how to remedy the omission I see not. No encouragement hath 
ever been given me to mention things of this nature to his majesty ; 
and therefore, in all likelihood, the only consequence of doing it 
would be weakening the little influence which else I may possibly 
have on some other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set 
you above the need of advancement ; and your sentiments .above that 
concern for it on your own account, which,^,on.that of the public,, is 
sincerely felt by 

*'Your laving brother^ 

** THo-CAini^" 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 1761^ clerk 
o€ the closet to the Princess Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way of that pre- 
ferment after which his whole life seems to have panted. Though he 
took orders, he never entirely shook off politics. He was always the 
lion of his master Milton, '' pawing to get free his hmder parts." 
By this conduct, if he gained some friends, he made many enemies. 

Again, Young was a.poet ; and, again, with* reverence be it spoken, 
poets by profession do- not always make the best cler^men. If the 
author of the Night Thoughts composed many sermons, he did not 
oblige the public with many. 

Besides^ in the latter part of life, Young was fond of holding him- 
self out for a man retirea from the world. But he seemed to have 
forgotten that the same verse which contains oblitus meorum, con- 
tains also (^Hviscendus et illis. The brittle chain of worldly friend- 
ship and patronage is broken, as effectually when one goes beyond 
the length of it, as when the other does. To the vessel which is 
sailing from the shore, it only appears that the shore also recedes : in 
life it is truly thus. He who retires from the world will find himself 
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reality deserted as fast, if not faster, by the world. The public is 
not to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress — ^to be threat- 
ened with desertion in order to increase fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Notwithstanding 
his frequent complaints of being neglected, no hand was reached out 
to pull him from that retirement of which he declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assi^ed no p&lace for the residence of Diogenes, 
who boasted his surly satisfaction with his tub. 

Of the domestic manners and petty habits of the author of the 
Night Thoughts^ I hoped to have given you an account from the best 
authority. But who shall dare to say, to-morrow I will be wise or 
virtuous, or to-morrow I will do a particular thing ? Upon inquiring 
for his housekeeper, I learned that she was buried two days before I 
reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tschamer, a noble foreigner, to Count Haller, 
Tschamer says, he has lately spent four days with Young at Welwyn, 
where the author takes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire. 
^^ Every thing about him shows the man, each individual being placed 
by rule. All is neat, without art He is very pleasant in conversa- 
tion, and extremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true; but Tschamer's was a 
first visit, a visit of curiosity and admiration, and a visit which the 
author expected. 

Of Edward Young, an anecdote which wimders amon^ readers is 
not true, that he was Fielding^s Parson Adams. The original of that 
famous painting was William Young, who was a clergyman. He 
supported an uncomfortable existence by translating for the booksel- 
lers from Greek ; and if he did not seem to be his own friend, was 
at least no man's enemy. Yet the facility with which this report has 
gained belief in the world argues, were it not sufficiently known, that 
the author of the Night Thoughts bore some resemblance to Adsims. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon the perusal of books 
is not unworthy imitation. When any passage pleased Inm, he ap- 
pears to have folded down the leaf. On these passages he bestowed 
a second reading. But the labours of man are too nrequently vain. 
Before he returned to mudi of what he had once approved, he died. 
Many of his books which I have seen are by those notes of approba- 
jiion so swelled beyond their real bulk, that they will hardly shut. 

" What thoufib we wade in wealth or soar in fame ? 
Earth's highest station ends in ' Here he lies ;' 
And ' dust to dust' concludes her noblest song." 

The author of these lines is not without his hicjacet. 

By the good sense of his son, it contains none of that praise which 
no marbl« can make the bad or the foolish merit; which, without the 
direction of a stone or a turf, will find its ^ay, sooner or later, to the 
deserving. 

M.S. 

Optimi Parentis 

Edvabdi Youno, LL.D. 

Hums EcclesisB rect. ^ 

m Elizabeth» 

foem. praenob. 
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GonJQgis ejus amantiaaimg, 

Pjo et ffnttaBaimo animo 

Hoc marmor posuit 

F.Y. 

Filiiu Buperates. 

Is it not strange that the author of the Night Thoughts has in- 
scribed no monument to the memory of his lamented wife i Yet 
what marble will endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I have been aUe to 
collect q£ the great Toung. That it may be long before any thing 
like what I have just transcribed be necessary for you,, is the sincere 
wish o^ dear sir, 

Your greatly obliged friend, 
, Lincohi'a Inn, Sept. 1780. Hhrbeet CaoPT, JUN. 

P. S. This account of Young ¥ras seen by you in manuscript, you 
know, sir; and though I couM not prevail on you to make any 
alteration, you insisted on striking out one passage, because it said, 
that if I did not wish you to live long for your sake, I did for the 
sake of myself and of the world. But this postscript you will not see 
before the printing of it ; and I wiH say here, in spite of you, how I 
fedl myself honoured and betteied 1^ your friendship : and that if I 
do credit to the church, after which I always longed, and for which 
I am now going to give in exchange the bar, though not at so late a 
period of life as Young took orders, it will be owing, in no small 
measure, to my having had the happiness of calling the author of 
The BamMer my friend. £L C» 

Oxford, Oct. 1782. 

Of Young's poems it is difficult to give any general chaersicter, for 
he has no unilormity of manner : one of hia pieces has no great 
resemblance to another. He began to write early, and continued 
long, and at different times had different modes of poetical excel- 
lence in view. His numbers are sometimes smooth and sometimes 
rugged ; his style is sometimes concatenated and sometimes abrupt^ 
sometimes diffusive and sometimes concise. His plan seems to have 
started in his mind at the present moment; and his thoughts appear 
the effect of chance, sometimes adverse and sometimes lucky, with 
very little operation of judgment. 

He wajs not one of those writers whom experience improves, and 
who, observing their own faults, become gradually correct. His 
poem on The Last Bayy his first great performance, has an equability 
and propriety, which he afterwards either never endeavoured or 
never attained. Many paragraphs are noble and few are mean, yet 
the whole is languid; the plan is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and weakmis the gen^ul conception; but the 
great reason why the reader is disappointed is, that the thought of 
the last day makes every man more than poetical, by spreading over 
his -mind a general obscurity of sacred horror, that oppresses distinc- 
tion and difBaiuB expression. 
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His storj of Jcme Grey was never popular. It is written with 
el^anoe enough ; hat Jane is too heroic to he pitied. 

The Universal Pasgion is indeed a yerj great perfonnanoe. It is 
said to he a series of epigrams ; hut if it he, it is what the author 
intended : his endeavour was at the production of striking distichs 
and pointed sentences; and his distichs have the weight of solid sen- 
timent, and his points the sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters are often selected with discernment, and dravm 
with nicety; his illustrations were often happy, and his reflections 
often just. His roedes of satire is hetween those of Horace and 
Juvenal s; and he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity of 
numhers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater variation of 
images. He plays, indeed, only on the surfiice of life; he never pene- 
trates the recesses of the mind, and therefore the whole power of 
his poetry is exhausted hy a single perusal ; his conceits please only 
when they surprise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his Paraphraae on 
Job may he considered as a version ; in which he has not, I think, 
heen unsuccessful ; he indeed favoured himself hy choosing those 
parts which most eataly admit the ornaments of English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyric attempts, in which ne seems to 
have heen under some malignant influence : he is always labouring 
to be great, and at last is only turgid. 

In his Night Thoughts he has exhibited a very wide display of 
original poetry, variegated with deep reflections and striking allu- 
sions, a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility oUdxmsjr scatters 
flowers of every hue and of every odour. This is one of the few 
poems in which blank verse could not be changed for rhyme but 
with disadvantage. The wild diffusion of the sentiments, and the 
digressive sallies of imagination, would have been compressed and 
restrained by confinement to rhyme. The excellence of this work is 
not exactness, but copiousness ; particular lines are not to be re- 
garded ; the power is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a mag- 
nificence like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence 
of vast extent and endless diversity. 

His last poem was Resignation; in which he made, as he was 
accustomed, an experiment of a new mode of writing, and succeeded 
better than in his Ocean or his Merchant. It was very falsely repre- 
sented as a proof of decayed faculties. There is ¥oung in every 
stanza, such as he often was in the highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making part of the collection, I had forgotten, 
till Mr. Stevens recalled them to my thoughts by remarking that he 
seemed to have one feivourite catastrophe, as his three plays all con- 
cluded with lavish suicide ; a method hy which, as Dryden remarked, 
a poet easily rids his scene of persons whom he wants not to keep 
alive. In Busiris there are the greatest ebullitions of imagination : 
but the pride of Busiris is such as no other man can have ; and the 
whole is too remote from known life to raise either grief, terror, or 
indignation. The Revenge approaches much nearer to human prac- 
tices and manners, and therefore keeps possession of the stage. The 
first design seems suggested hy Othdlo^ out the reflections, the inci- 
dents, and the diction, are originaL The moral observations are so 
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introduced and so expressed, as to have all the novelty that can be 
required. Of The Brothers I may be allowed to say nothing, since 
nothing was ever said of it by the public. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry, that it abounds in thought, 
but without much accuracy or selection. When he lays hold oi an 
illustration, he pursues it beyond expectation; sometimes happily, as 
in his parallel of quicksilver with pleasure, which I have heard 
repeated with approbation by a lady of whose praise he would have 
been justly proud, and which is very ingenious, very subtle, and 
almost exact. But sometimes he is less lucky; as when, in his Night 
Thoughts, having it dropped into his mind, that the orbs, floating in 
space, might be called the cluster of creation, he thinks on a cluster 
of grapes, and says that they all hang on the great vine, drinking 
the " nectareous juice of immortal life." 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In The Last Day 
he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly of the atoms that compose the 
human body at the '^ trump of doom," by the collection of bees into a 
swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that ^ her merchants are princes." 
Young says of Tyre, in his Merchanty 

" Her merchants princes, and each dedl: a throne" 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : to buy the 
alliance of Britain, *' climes were paid down." Antithesis is his fa- 
vourite. ''They for kindness hate ;" and ''because she's right, she's 
ever in the wrong." 

His versification is his own ; neither his blank nor his rhjrming 
lines have any resemblance to those of former writers : he picks up 
no hemistichs ; he copies no &vourite expressions; he seems to have 
laid up no stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to the for- 
tuitous suggestions of the present moment. Yet I have reason to 
believe that, when once he had formed a new design, he then laboured 
it with very patient industry; and that he composed with great 
labour and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is no more like 
himself in his different productions than he is like others. He seems 
never to have studied prosody, nor to have had any direction but from 
his own ear. But with all his defects, he was a man of genius and a 
poet. 



ELIJAH FENTON.* 

(1683-1730.) 

The brevity with which I am to write the account of Elijah 
Fenton is not the effect of indifferenco or negligence. I have 
sought intelligence among his relations in his native country, but 
have not obtained it. 

♦ Johnson. 
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He was bom near Newcastle in Staffordshire, of an ancient fuanijf* 
whose estate was very considerable; but he was the youngest of 
eleven children; and being therefore necessarily destined to some 
lucrative employment, was sent first to school, and afterwards to 
Cambridge.t But, with many other wise and virtuous men, who at 
that time of discord and debate consulted conscience, whether well 
or ill informed, more than interest, he doubted the legalilr of the 
government, and refusing to qualify himself for public employment 
by the oaths required, left the university without a degree ; but I 
never heard that the enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to sepa- 
ration from the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out a commoner 
of nature, excluded from the regular modes of profit and prosperity, 
and reduced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it 
must be remembered that he kept his name unsullied, and never 
suffered himself to be reduced,, like too many of the same sect, to 
mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton 
mentioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury must necessarily pass in obscurity. 
It is impossible to trace Fenton from year to year, or to discover 
what means he used for his support. He was awhile secretary to 
Charles Earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his young son, who 
afterwards mentioned him with great esteem and tenderness. He 
was at one time assistant in the school of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey; 
and at another kept a school for himself at Sevenoaks in Kent, 
which he brought into reputation; but was persuaded to leave it 
(1710) by Mr. St. John, with promises of a more honourable employ- 
ment. 

* He was bom at SheltoB, aear Newcastle^ May 20, 1688 ; and was the son 
of John Fenton, an attomey-at-law, and one of the coroners for the county of 
Stafford. His &ther died in 1684 ; and his grave^ in the churchyard of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, is distinguished by the following elegant Latin inscription from 
the pen of his son: 

H. S. £2. 

Joannes Fenton 

de Shelton 

antiqu4 stirpe generosus ; 

juxta reliquias conjugis 

Catharine 
£>mi&, moribus, pietate, 
optimo viro dignissinue : 
Qui 
intemeratft. in ecdesiam fide, 
et virtutibus intaminatis enituit ; 
necnon ingenii lepore 
bonis artibus expoliti, 
ao animo erga omnes benevolo. 
Decern annos uxori dilectee superstes 
magnum sui desiderium bonis 
omnibus reliquit^ 
A««n^ (salutis humaniB 1694. 
^^^^ I atatis suae 66. 

f Ho was entered of Jesus CoUe^, and took a bachelor's degree in 1704 ; 
but it appears, by the list of Cambriaffe graduates, that he removed in 1706 to 
Trinity Hall. 
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His opinions, as he was a nonjuror, seem not to have been 
remarkably rigid. He wrote with great zeal and affection the praises 
of Queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally extolled the Duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marlborough and his family 
by an elegiac pastoral on the Marquis of Blandford, which could be 
prompted only by respect or kindness ; for neither the duke nor the 
duchess desired ike praise, or liked the cost of patronage* 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the company of the 
wits of his time, and the amiableness of his manners msuie him 
loved wherever he was known. Of his friendship to Southern aiid 
Pope there are lasting monuments. 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that might have been of 
great advantage. Oracgs, when he was advanced to be secretary of 
state (about 1720), feeung his own want of literature, desired Pope 
to procure him an instructor, by whose help he might supply the 
deficiencies of his education. Pope recommended Feuton, in whom 
Craggs found all that he was seeking. There was now a prospect of 
ease and plenty; for Fenton had merit, and Oraggs had generosity: 
but the small-pox suddenly put an end to the pleasing expectation. 

When Pope, after the great success of his Iliads undertook the Od^ 
9et/y being, as it seems, weary of translating, he determined to engage 
auxiliaries. Twelve books he took to hunself, and twelve he dis- 
tributed between Broome and Fenton : the books allotted to Fenton 
were the first, the fourth, the nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is 
observable that he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
translated into blank verse ; neither did Pope claim it, but committed 
it to Broome. How the two associates pe^ormed their parts is well 
known to the readers of poetry, who have never been able to dis- 
tinguish their books from those of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne; to which 
Southern, at whose house it was wiitten, is said to have contributed 
such hinU as his theatrical experience supplied. When it was shown 
to Gibber, it was rejected by nim, with the additional insolence of 
advising Fenton to engage himself in some employment of honest 
labour, by which he might obtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was acted at the other theatre ; and 
the brutal petulance of Gibber was confuted, though perhaps not 
shamed, by general applause. Fenton's profits are said to have 
amounted to near a thousand pounds, with which he discharged a 
debt contracted by his attendance at court. 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar system of versification* 
Jfariamne is written in lines of ten syllables, with few of those re- 
dundant terminations which the drama not only admits but requires, 
as more nearly approachiug to real dialogue. The tenour of his verse 
is so uniform, that it cannot be thought casual ; and yet upon what 
principle he so constructed it, is difficult to discover. 

The mention of his play brings to my miod a very trifling occur- 
rence. Fenton was one day in the company of Broome his associate, 
and Ford, a clergyman at that time too well known, whose abilities, 
instead of furmshing convivial merriment to the voluptuous and dis* 
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solute, might have enabled him to excel among the virtuous and 
the wise. They determined ail to see The Merry Wives of Windsor ^ 
which was acted that night ; and Fenton, as a dramatic poet, took 
them to the stage-door : where the door-keeper inquiring who thej 
were, was told that they were three very necessary men, Ford, Broome, 
and Fenton. The name in the play, which Pope restored to Brook, 
was then Broome. 

It was perhaps after this play that he undertook to revise the 
punctuation of Milton's poems, which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor corrected the press, was supposed capable of 
amendment. To this edition he prefixed a short and elegant account 
of Milton's life, written at once with tenderness and integrity. 

He published likewise (1729) a very splendid edition of Waller, 
with notes often useful, often entertaining, but too much extended 
by long quotations from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn from a book 
so easily consulted, should l»e made by reference rather than tran- 
scription. 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. The relict of 
Sir William Trumbull invited him, by Pope's recommendation, to 
educate her son ; whom he first instructed at home, and then attended 
to Cambridge. The lady afterwards detained him with her, as the 
auditor of her accounts. Be often wandered to London, and amused 
himself with the conversation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire, the seat of Lady 
Trumbull; and Pope, who had been always his friend, honoured 
him with an epitaph, of which he borrowed the first two lines from 
Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, which he did 
not lessen by much exercise ^ for he was very sluggish and sedentary, 
rose late, and when he had risen, sat down to his books or papers. 
A woman that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, as she 
said, that he would '^lie a-bed, and be fed with a spoon." This, 
however, was not the worst that might have been prognosticated ; 
for Pope says, in his letters, that *'he died of indolence;" but his 
immediate distemper was the gout. 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is uniform : he 
was never named but with praise and fondness, as a man in the highest 
degree amiable and excellent. Such was the character given him by 
the Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; such is the testimony of Pope ; and 
such were the suffrages of ail who could boast of his acquaintance. 

Bj a former writer of his life .a story is told, which ought not to 
be forgotten. He used, in the latter part of his time, to pay his 
relations in the country a yearly visit. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his eldest brother, he observed that one of his sisters, 
who had married unfortunately, was absent ; imd found, upon in- 
quiry, that distress had made her thought unworthy of invitation. 
As she was at no great distance, he refused to sit at the table till she 
was called ; and when she had taken her place, was careful to show 
her particular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be considered. The ode to the 
Swn, is written upon a common plan, without uncommon sentiments; 
but its greatest mult is its lengui. ifo poem should be long of which 
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the purpose is only to strike the fancy, without enlightening the 
understanding hy precept, ratiocination, or narrative. A blaze first 
pleases, and then tires the sight. 

Of Flordio it is sufSicient to say, that it is an occasional pastoral, 
which implies something neither natural nor artificial, neither comic 
nor serious. 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As the senti- 
ments are pious, they cannot easily be new ; for what can be added 
to topics on which successive ages have been employed ? 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very favourable can be said. 
Sublime and solemn prose gains little by a change to blank verse ; 
and the paraphrast has deserted his original, by admitting images not 
Asiatic, at least not Judaical : 

•^* Retnmiiif Peace, 
Dove-ejed, and robed in white." 

Of his petty poems some are veir trifiing, without any thing to be 
praised either in the thought or the expression. He is unlucky in 
his competitions : he tells the same idle tale with Congreve, and does 
not tell it so well ; he translates from Ovid the same epistle as Pope^ 
but I am afraid not with equal happiness. 

To examine his performances one by one would be tedious. His 
translation from Homer into blank verse will find few readers, while 
another can be had in rhyme. The piece addressed to Laml^rde is 
no disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry ; and his ode to the 
Lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the next ode in. the English 
language to Dryden's Cecilia, Fenton may be justly styled an ex- 
cellent versifier and a good poet. 

Whatever I have said of Fenton is confirmed by Pope in a letter, 
by which he communicated to Broome an account of his death. 

To the Rev. Mr, Broome, at Fvlhamy near Harlegtone, Suffolk. 
Bj Beccleg Bag. 

Dear Sir, — I intended to write to you on this melancholy sub* 
ject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before yours came : but stayed to have 
informed myself and you of the circumstances of it. All I hear is, 
that he felt a gradual decay, though 90 early in life, and was declining 
for five or six months. It was not, as I apprehended, the gout in his 
stomach, but I believe rather a complication first of gross humours^ 
as he was naturally corpulent, not discharging themselves, as he used 
no sort of exercise. No man better bore the approaches of his dis- 
solution (as I am told), or with less ostentation yielded up his being. 
The great modesty which you know was natural to bim, and the great 
contempt he had for all sorts of vanity and parade, never appeared 
more than in his last mootents : he had a conscious satis&ction (no 
doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, and un- 
pretending to more than his own. So he died, as he lived, with that 
secret yet sufficient contentment. 

As to any psqpers left behind him, I dare say they can be but few; 
for this reason, he never wrote out of vanity, or thought much of the 
applause of men. I know an instance where he did his utmost to 
conceal his oym m^t that way ; and if we join to this his natural 
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love of ease, I fancy we must expect little of this sort : at least I 
hear of none, except some few remarks on Waller (which his cautious 
integrity made him leave an order to be giveu to Mr. Tonson) ; and 
perhaps, though it is many years since I saw it, a translation of the 
first book of Oppian, He bad begun a tragedy of 2)ion, but made 
small progress in it. 

As to his other affairs, he died poor, but honest ; leaving no debts 
or legacies, except of a few pounds to Mr. Trumbull and my lady, in 
token of respect, giratefulness, and mutual esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, quiet, 
deserving, unpretending Christian and philosophical character, in his 
epitaph. There truth may be spoken m a few words : as to flourish 
and oratory and poetry, I leave them to younger and more lively 
writ^*8, such as love writing for writing's sake, and would rather show 
their own fine parts than report the valuable ones of another man. 
So the elegy I reaounce. I condole with you from my heart at the 
loss of so worthy a man, and a friend to us both. Now he is gone, 
I must tell you that he has done you many a good office,, and set your 
character in the fairest light to some who either mistook you or 
luiew you not. I doubt not he has done the same for me. 

A^eu 1 let us love his memory, and profit by his^ example. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your afifectionate and real servant, 

A. Pope. 



AAROir HILL. 
(1686-1749.) 

Aaron Hill, whose &t£^r was a gentleman of Malmesbury Abbey 
in Wiltshire, was bom in Beaufort-buildings in the Strand, London, 
February 10th, 1665. He was sent to Westminster School, which 
h<ywever he left on account of his narrow circumstances, occasioned 
by his fiither's mismanagement, at fourteen years of age. Shortly after- 
wards he formed a resc^ution of paying a visit to his relation. Lord 
Paget, then ambassador at Constantinople ; and accordingly embarked 
in a ship going there, March the 2d, 1700. When he arrived. Lord 
Paget received him with much surprise as well as pleasure ; wonder- 
ing that a person so young should run the hazard of such a voyage, 
to visit a relation whom he only knew by character. The ambassador 
immediately provided for him a very learned ecclesiastic in his own 
house ; and under his tuition, sent him to travel, so that he had an 
opportunity of seeing Egypt, Palestine, and a great part of the East. 
With Lord Patfet he returned home about the year 1703. A few years 
after, he was desired to accompany Sir William Wentworth, who was 
then going to make the tour of Europe ; and with him he travelled 
two or three years. About the year 1 709 he published his first poem, 
entitled CamiUuiy in honour of the Earl of Peterborough, who was 
80 pleased with the work, that he made the author his secretary^ 
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and showed him much &voiir. In the same year he wrote the two 
first books of his epic poem, Oideon; to which he afterwards added 
six other books, but he never completed the work. Being the same 
year made manager of the theatre in Drury-lane, he wrote his iirst 
tragedy, Elfridy or the Fair Inconstant. In 1710, as manager of the 
opera-house in the Haymarket, he wrote an opera called RiruddOy 
which met with great success : it was the first that Handel composed 
after he came to England. 

Hill was not only a poet, he was also a great projector. In the 
year 1715 he undertook to make an oil, as sweet as that from olives, 
from beech-nuts, and obtained a patent for the purpose. But this 
being an undertaking of great extent, he was obliged to work with 
other men's assistance and materials ; and disputes arising among 
them, terminated in the overthrow of the scheme. Various misre- 
presentations were circulated on the subject, which necessitated on 
the part of Mr. Hill the publication of A Fair State of the Accounts 
(1716). In 1716 he wrote another tragedy, called The Fatal Vidon, or 
the Fall o/Siam, 

About the year 1718 he wrote a poem, called the Northern Star, 
upon the actions of Peter the Great ; and several years alter he was 
complimented with a gold medal from the Empress Oatherine, accord- 
ing to the Czar's desire before his death. He was also to have written 
his life from papers of the Czar's, which were to have been sent to 
him; but the death of the Czarina, soon afterwards, prevented it. In 
1723 he brou^t his tragedy of Kin^ Hevmf the Fifth upon the stage 
at Drury-lane, which is (as he says in the preface) a new fabric, yet* 
built on Shakespeare's foundation. In 1724, for the benefit of a deceased 
officer in the army, he wrote several papers in the manner of the Spec" 
tator^ in conjunction with Mr. WUliam Bond, <kc., entitled the Plain 
Dealer; which were, some time after, published in two volumes octavo. 
In 1728 he made a journey into the north of Scotland, where he had 
been about two years before, having contracted with the York-build- 
ings Company for the timber of many woods of great extent in that 
kingdom, for the use of the navy. He found some difficulties in this 
affair ; for when the trees were, by his order, chained together into 
floats, the Highlanders refused to venture themselves on them down the 
Spey, till he first went himself to convince them there was no danger. 
This project, however, like the former, came to nothing; upon which 
Mr. HiU, after a stay of several months in the Highlands, quitted 
Scotland, and went to York. In his retirement in the Korth, he 
wrote a poem called The Progress of fVity ** being a caveat for the use 
of an eminent writer." This was intended for Mr. Pope, who, it 
seems, had been the aggressor in the Ihuudad; and the character of 
whom in this piece, just, elegant, and severe, made the querulous 
assailant very uneasy. Much about the same time he wrote another 
poem, called Advice to the Poets, against the misapplication of poetry; 
and in 1731 appeared his tragedy oiEthdwold, 

Of Mr. Hill's poetry and prose, four volumes were published after 
his death ; but they are in no great favour with the public. His 
last production was a tragedy (^ed Merope, which was brought upon 
the stage for his benefit. 
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Mr. Hill died February the 8th, 174^^ as it is said, in the very 
minute of the earthquake, after enduriug a twelvemonth's torment 
of body with great calmness and resignation. He- was interred in the 
great cloister of Westminster Abbey. 



ALLAN BAMSAT. 
a686.1757.) 

" The personal history of Allan Ramsay," writes^ Campbell, " is 
marked by few circumstances of striking interest; yet, independently 
of his poetry, he cannot be reckoned an insignificant individual who 
gave Scotland her first eivculatkig library, and who established her 
first regular theatre." Allan Ramsay, who, somehow or other, traced 
his descent paternally from the Douglas fiunily, was bom in 1686 at 
CrawfcMrd Moor, in Lanarkshire, where his father had charge of Lord 
Hopetoun's lead-mines. The &ther dying early, Allan was appren- 
ticed, after cursory education at a parish school, to a wig-maker; but 
leaving the occupation ere he.had oeffun it on his own account, that 
is, at the close of his iq>prenticeship, he married at the age of twenty- 
four, and then set aboujt making a liveUhood. His §nt mode of 
effecting this expedient object was to publish his own poetical pro- 
* ductions in a cheap form ; and he was so successful in- this, that he 
had to invoke the aid of the law to protect him from piracy. He then 
set up as a regular bookseller and publisher ;^ and among his early 
adventures in. this way, sent forth a new edition of King James's 
Christ Kirk <m the Oreen, with two cantos of his own subjoined : a 
passage in one. of which, describing a husband fascinated homewards 
from a scene of drunkenness by the gentle persuasion of his wife, was 
selected as a subject for his pencil by Wilkie. 

In 1724 he published a collection of popular Scottish songs, under 
the title of The Tea-Table MigceUantf, which speedily ran through 
twdve editions; and The Evergreen^ a selection of ancient poems 
from the Bannatyne mss., which, however, the editor has polished up 
somewhat more than he was justified in^ doing, and among which he 
ims inserted one (if not more) composition of his own. The Visiorij 
the intrinsic merits of which might nave well induced him to send it 
forth in his own name. 

In 1726 appeared The OenUe Shepherd, one of the most pleasing 
pastorals in any language, and which, bearing the author's reputation 
beyond his own country, acquired for him the admiration of Pope 
and the personal friendship of Gay, who, when in Edinburgh, spent 
much of nis time in Ramsay's shop, which overlooked the Exchange. 
In 1728 appeared a second volume of poems; and in 1730 our author 
sent forth a collection of &bles. 

The most remarkable circumstance of his life, as has been inti- 
mated, was an attempt he made to establish a theatre in Edinburgh. 
Our poet, writes Campbell, had been always fond of the drama, and 
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Campbell, "visionaTyas the idea of Scotland's independence as a king- 
dom might be, we must all of us excuse it in a poet whose haicj 
was expressed, and whose reputation was bound up, in a dialect from 
which the Union took away the last chance of perpetuity." 



THOMAS TICKBLL.* 

(1686-1740.) 

Thomas TickeU, the son of the Reyerend Biohard Tickell, was bom 
in 1686 at Bridekirk, in Cumberland ; and in April 1701 became a 
member of Queen's College in Oxford ; in 1708 he was made master 
of arts, and two years afterwards was chosen fellow ; for which, as 
he did not comply with the statutes by taking orders, he obtained a 
dispensation from the crown. He held his feUowship till 1726, and 
then vacated it, by marrying in that year at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear away their lives in 
closets ; he entered early into the world, and was long busy in public 
affairs ; in which he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, 
whose notice he is said to have gidned by his verses in praise of 
Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny reprd ; for 
they contain some of the most elegant encomiastic strains; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the same kind, it will be hard to 
find «ne with which they need to fear a comparison. It may deserve 
observation, that, when Pope wrote long afterwards in pnuse of 
Addison, he has copied, at least has reseml3ed, Tickell. 

'' Let joy salute fair Bosamonda^s shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now, perhaps, with Dido's ehost she roves. 
And hean and teUs the story of l£eir loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fiite, 
Since love, which made them wretched; made them great. 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison." 

Tickell. 

" Then future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Ne^^»n's looks agree ; 
Or in fiEur series laurell'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil I3iere, and here an Addison." 

Pope. 

He produced another piece of the same kind at the appearance of 
CatOy with equal skill, but not equal happiness. 

When the ministers of Queen Anne were negotiating with France, 
Tickell published Th^ Prospect of Peacej a poem, of which the ten- 
dency was to reclaim the nation from the pride of conquest to the 

* Johnson. 
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pleasures of tr&iiquillit;f. How &r Tickdl, whom Swift afterwards 
mentioned as Whiggissimus, had then connected himself with anj' 
partj, I know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter the practices 
or promote the opiuioDs of the men b; whom he was afterwards 
befriended. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in power. Buffered 
his friendship to prevail over his public spirit; and gave in the Spec- 
tator such praiaes of Tickell's poem, that when, after having long 
wished to peruae it, I kid hold on it at last, I thought it nnequal to 
the honouca which it had received, and found it a piece to be ap- 
proved rather than admired. But the hope esoited bj a work of 
genius, being general and indefinite, is rarely ^tified. It was read 
at that time with so much fovour, Uiat six editijMis were said. 




At the arrival of King George he sung 7%e So^al I'roareti; which, 
being inserted in the Spectator, is well known j and of which it is just 
to Bay, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical inddeat of most importance in Tickell's life was his 
publication of the first book of the Jliad, as translated by himself; an 
apparent opposition to Pope's Homer, of which the first part made its 
entrance into the werld at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions wece both good, but that 
Tickell's was the best that ever was made ; and with Addison, t^ 
wits, his adherents and followers, were certaia to concur. Pope does 

TOI~ lu. M 
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not appear to have been much dismayed ; " for," says he, *' I have the 
town, that is, the mob, on my side." But he remarks, ^^ that it is 
common for the smaller party .to make up in diligence what they 
want in numbers; he appeals to the people as his proper judges ; and 
if they are not inclined to condemn hun, he is in little care about 
the high-flyers at Button's/' 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial judge ; for he con- 
sidered him as the writer of Tickell's version. The reasons for his 
suspicion I will literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's collection. 

" There had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) between Mr. Ad- 
dison and me for some time ; and we had not been in company 
together for a good while any where but at Button's coffee-house, 
where I used to see him almost every day. On his meeting me there 
one day in particular, he took me aside, and said he should be glad 
to dine with me at such a tavern, if I stayed till those people were 
gone (Budgell and Philips). We went accordingly; and after dinner 
Mr. Addison said, * That he had wanted for some time to talk with 
me; that his friend Tickell had formerly, whilst at Oxford, translated 
the first book of the Iliad; that he designed to print it, and had 
desired him to look it over; that he must therefore beg that I would 
not desire him to look over my first book, because if he did^ it would 
have the air of double-dealing.* I assured him that I did not at all 
take it ill of Mr. Tickell, that he was going to publish his translation ; 
that he certainly had as much right to translate any author as myself; 
and that publishing both was entering on a fair stage. I then a!dded, 
that I would not desire him to look over my first book of the Iliad, 
because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's; but could wish to have the 
benefit of his observations on the second, which I had then finished, 
and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon. Accordingly I sent 
him the second book the next morning; and Mr. Addison a few days 
after returned it, with very high commendations. Soon after it was 
generally known that Mr. Tickell was publishing the first book of 
the Iliadf I met Dr. Young in the street; and upon our falling into 
that subject, the doctor expressed a great deal of surprise at TickeU's 
having had such a translation so long by him. He said, that it was 
inconceivable to him, and that there must be some mistake in the 
matter; that each used to communicate to. the other whatever verses 
they wrote, eVen to the least things; that Tickell could not have 
been busied in so long a work there without his knowing something 
of the matter, and that he had never heard a single word of it till on 
this occasion. The surprise of Dr. Young, together with what Steele 
has said against Tickell in relation to this affair, make it highly pro- 
bable that there was some underhand dealing in that business ; and 
indeed Tickell himself, who is a very fair worthy man, has since in 
a manner as good as owned it to me. When it was introduced into 
a conversation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a third person, 
Tickell did not deny it ; which, considering his honour and zeal for 
his departed friend, was the same as owning it." 

Upon these suspicions, with which Dr. Warburton hints that other 
circumstances concurred. Pope always, in Mb Art of Sinking , quotes 
this book as the work of Adoison, 

To compare the two translations would be tedious ; the palm is 
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now given universally to Pope : but I think the first lines of Tickell's 
were rather to be preferred ; and Pope seems to have since borrowed 
something from them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover sucoesraon was disputed, Tickell gave what 
assistance his pen would supply. His LeUer to Avignan stands high 
among party-poems ; it expresses contempt without coarseness, and 
superiority without insolence. It had the success which it deserved, 
being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, when he 
went into Ireland as secretary to the Lord Sunderland, took him 
thither and employed him in public business; and when (yiVJ) after- 
wards he rose to be secretary of state, made him under-secretary. 
Their friendship seems to have continued without abatement ; for, 
when Addison died, he left him, the charge of publishing^ his works, 
with a solemn recommendation to the patronage, of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, which could 
owe none of its beauties to the assistance which might be suspected 
to have strengthened or embellished his earlier compositions; but 
neither he nor Addison ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more sublime or more 
elegant funeral-poem to be found in the whole compass of English 
literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to the Lords Jus- 
tices of Ireland, a place of great honour ; in which he continued till 
1740, when he died on. the twenty-third of April at Bath. 

€^ the poems yet unmentioned, the longest is Kenmngton GardenSy 
of which the versification is smooth oud elegant, but tne fiction un- 
skilfully compounded of Grecian deities and Gothic fairies. Neither 
species of those exploded beings could have done much; and when 
tney are. brought together, they only make each other contemptible^ 
To Tickell, however, cannot be refused a high place among the minor 
poets ;, nor should it be forgotten that he was one of the contri- 
butors to the Spectator. With respect to his personal character, he 
ia said to have oeen a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate 
lover of wine and company, and in his domestiq, relations, without 
censure.. 



THOMAS WARTON THE ELDER.. 

(1687-1745.) 

Thomas Warton, bom at Godalming in Surrey, 1687^ studied, ai 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and became vicar of Basingstoke and 
Golmam, and twice professor of poetry at hiSxUniversity. A volume 
of his poems was published after his death by his eldest son, Joseph. 
It iBcludes a &w pieces in blank verse, written in. a very good style. 
of dignity and ease. 
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DANIEL BELLAMY. 

a687-1776.) 

This gentlemaa was the son af opulent parents ; but the unfortu- 
nate issue of the South-Sea scheme obliged him to turn those talents, 
which were intended for the ornament, towards the support of life, 
and he devoted more than half a century to writing for the public. 
As examples of that virtuous levity of heart, of which ne adverse 
circumstances can deprive those who early and assiduously cultivate 
the means of preserving it, the fables <ef the City Mouse avd the 'Coun- 
try Mouse, and of the Boy and the Shadow, written in the mad year 
1720, at which time our author was so deeply engaged in the South- 
Sea scheme that he there lost his lands and sunk his fortune, are 
conEpicuous. From the account in the Bioyraphia Bramatica, it 
wouM appear that our author's wife kept a school for young ladies at 
Chelsea, and wrote various dramatic tnfles for " breaking-up"" per- 
formance by the pupils, wMch we^ published m two vote, in 1746. 
Mr. Bellamy died Feb. 6, 1776, aged 88. 



WILLIAM MESTON. 

(1«88.1746.) 

William Meston was bom in the parish of Widmar in Aberdeen- 
shire. He received a liberal education at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, and was for some time one of the teachers in the high 
school of that city. He removed from that situation to be precep^r 
to the youth who was afterwards the celebrated Marshal Keith ; and 
by the interest of the family was appointed professor of philosophy in 
the Marischal College. On the breaking out of the rebellion of 1715, 
he followed the fortunes of his misguided patrons, who made him 
governor of Bunothy Castle. After the battle of Shendff Muir tiU 
the act of indemnity was passed, he lurked with a few fugitive asso- 
ciates, for whose amusement he wrote several of the burlesq>ue poems 
to which he gave the title of Mother Gfrim^s Tales, Not being re- 
stored to his professorship, he lived for some time on the hon>itality 
of the Countess of Marshall ; and after her death established an 
academy successively at Elgin and Perth, in both whioh places he 
failed, apparently from habits of careless expense and conviviality. 
The Ooimtess of Elgin supported hun during the decline of his latter 
days, till he removed to Aberdeen, where he died of a languishing 
distemper. He is said to have been a man of wit and pleasantry in 
conversation, and of considerable attainments in classical and mathe- 
matical knowledge. 
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ALEXAWDBR POPE.* 

(1088-1744.) 
* Alexander Pope was bom is IioadoD,t Kaj 22, 1686, of parentv 
whose rank or station was never ascertained : we are informed that 
thej were of "gentle blood ;" that his fiither was of a familj of which 
the larl of Downe waa the head ^ and that his mother was the 
daughter of William Turner, Esq. ef York, who had likewise three 
sons : one of whom had the honoMT of beine killed, and the other of 
dying, in the service of Charles I. ; the ttird was made a general 
officer in Spain, from whom the sister inherited what sequestrations 
and forfeitures had left in the famOr. 

This, ani this only, is told hj Pope; who is more willing, as I 
have heard observed, to show what his father was not, than what he 
WEts. It is allowed that he grew rich by trade ; but whether in a 
shop or on the exchange was never discovered, till Mr. Tyers told, 
on the authority of Mrs. BAoket, Uiat he was a linen-dr«{>«r in thft 
Strand. Both parents were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tendei and delicate ; but 
is said to have Aown remarkable gentleness and sweetness of dis- 
position. The weakaeestrf his body continued thretigb bis life ;$ but 



f In Lomberd-streei, accordiogto Dr. Warton. 

t ThiB weaknew wag BojTeat toat he conitantJy wore itays, as I have bean 
assured bf a waterman at TVickenham, who, in liRina: him into his boat, had 
often felt them. His method of taking the air on the water tnis to have a 
aadaD.idiaJi in tie boat, in vhiah he lat with the jjInnBirt down. 

■if ,«;-„./,?:; ■' 
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the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his childhood. His voice, 
when he was young, was so pleasing, that he was called in fondness 
" the little nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to read by an aunt ; 
and when he was seven or eight years old became a lover of books. 
He first learned to write by imitating printed books ; a species of 

Senmanship in which he retained great excellence through his whole 
fe, though his ordinary hand was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hampshire under 
Tavenier, a Romish priest, who, by a method very rarely practised, 
taught him the Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
first regularly initiated in poetry by the pemial of Ogilby's Homer 
and Sandys* (hnd. Ogilby's assistance he never repaid with any 
praise ; but of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the lliad^ that 
English poetry owed much of its b^uty to his translations. Sandys 
very rarely attempted original composition. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his proficiency was con- 
siderable, he was removed to a sdiool at Twyford, near Winchester ; 
and again to another school about Hyde-park Comer, from which he 
used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse; and was so delighted with 
theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a kind of play from Ogilby's 
Iliads with some verses of his own intermixed, which he persuaded 
his schoolfellows to act, with the addition of his master's gardener, 
who personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself as having lost 
nart of what Tavemer had taught kim ; and on his master at Twy- 
ford he had already exercised his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under 
those masters he translated more than a fourth part of the Meta- 
morpho9ei. If he kept the same proportion in his other exercises, it 
cannot be thought that his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that ''he lisp'd in numbers ;'* 
and used to say that he could not remember the time when he began 
to make verses. In the style of fiction it might have been said of him 
as of Pindar, that when he lay in Ms cradle '' the bees swarmed about 
his mouth.'* 

About the time of the Revolution, his father, who was un- 
doubtedly disappointed by the sudden blast of Popish prosperity, 
quitted his trade, and retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with 
about 20,000^.; for which, being conscientiously determined not to 
intrust it to the government, he found no better use than that of 
locking it up in a chest, and taking from it what his expenses 
required ; and his life was long enough to consume a great part of it 
before his son came to the inheritance. 

To Binfield Pope was called by his father when he was about 
twelve years old ; and there he had for a few months the assistance 
of one Beane, another priest, of whom he learned only to construe a 
Httle of TuUy's Offices. How Mr. Beane could spend, with a boy 
who had translated so much of Ovidy some months over a small part 
of Tully's Offi^^esy it is now vain to inquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so conspicuously im- 
proved, a minute account must be naturally desired ; but curiosity 
must be contented with confosed^ imperfect, and sometimes im- 
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nb&ble intelligence. Pope, finding little advantage from external 
p, resolved caenceforwud to direct himBelf ; and at twelve formed 
a plan of stud;, which he completed vrith little other incitement than 
the deaire of escellence. 

Hia primary and printnpal purpose wbb to be s poet, with which 
his &tber accidentally couciured, oy proposing subjects, and obliging 
Mm to correct Ms performances bj many reviaals ; after which the 
old gentleman, when he was satisfied, would eay, " these are good 
thymes." 




POPtfS ■BIT AT BIHFIBLD. 



In his peruaal of the English poets he soon distinguished the ver- 
Bifioatioa of Dryden, which he con^dered as the model to be studied ; 
and was impressed with such veneration for his instructor, that he 
persuaded some friends to take him to the coffee-house which Dryden 
fiequeoted, and pleased himself with having seen him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before Pope was twelve ; so 
early must he therefore have felt the power of harmony, and the 
zeal of genius. Who does not wish that Dryden could Have known 
the value of the homage that was paid bim, and foreseen the great- 
ness of bis young admirer ] 

The earliest of Pope's productions is bis Ode on. Solitude, written 
' before he was twelve, in which there is nothing more than other for- 
ward boys have attained, and which is not equal to Cowley's perform' 
ances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in readiug and writing. As he 
read the clasucs, be amused himself witb translating them ; and at 
fourteen made a version of the first book of Tke TAebait, which, with 
some revision, he afterwards published. He must have been at 
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this time, if he had no help, a considerable proficient in ihe Latin 
tongiie. 

By Dryden's febles, which had then been not long published, and 
were much in the hands of poetical readers, he was tempted to try 
his own skill in giving Chaucer a more fashionable appearance, and 
put January and May^ and the Prclogue of the Wife of Bath^ into 
modem English. He translated likewise the Episde of Sappho to 
Phaon^ from Ovid, to complete the version which was before im- 
perfect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which he afterwards 
printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and professed to have 
written at fourteen his poem upon SUence, after Rochester's Nothing. 
He had now formed his versification, and the smoothness of his 
numbers surpassed his original : but this is a small part of his praise ; 
he discovers such acquaintance both with human life and public 
affairs, as is not easily conceived to have been attainable by a boy of 
fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of evening to himself new sources of 
knowledge, by making himself acquainted with modem languages ; 
and removed for a time to London, that he might study French and 
Italian, which, as he desired nothing more than to read them, were 
by diligent application soon dispatched. Of Italian learning he does 
not appear to have ever made much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted himself with his own 
poetry. He tried all styles, and many subjects. He wrote a comedy, 
a tragedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on all the princes of 
Europe \ and, as he confesses, ^ thought himself the greatest genius 
that ever was.'^ Self'-confidence is the first requisite to great under- 
takings. He, indeed, who forms his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other men, is very liable to error ; but 
it was the felicity of Pope to rate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his maturer judgment, 
afterwards destroyed. Alcander, the epic poem, was burnt by the 
persuasion of Atterbury. The tragedy was founded on the legend of 
St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

Oonceming his studies, it is related^ that he translated Tully on. 
dd Age; and that, besides his books of poetry and criticism, he read 
Temple's Essays and Locke on HuTnan Understanding, His reading, 
though his favourite authors are not known, appears to have been 
sufficiently extensive and multifarious ; for his early pieces show, 
with sufficient evidence, his knowledge of books. 

He that ispleased with himself easily imagines that he shall please 
others. Sir William Trumbull, who had been ambassador at Con- 
stantinople and secretary of state, when he retired from business, fixed 
his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet sixteen, 
was introduced to the statesman of sixty, and so distinguished him- 
self, that their interviews ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance > 
and he seems to have wanted neither diligence nor success in attract- 
ing the notice of the great ; for, from his first entrance into the worlds 
and his entrance was very early, he was admitted to fiimiliarity with 
those whose rank or station made them most conspicuous. 
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From the age of sixteen, the life of Pope as an author maj be 
properly computed. He now wrote his pastorals, which were shown 
to the poets and critics of that time : as they well deserved, they 
were r^ui with admiration, and many praises were bestowed upon 
them and upon the pre&ce, which is both elegant and learned in a 
high degree ; they were, however, not published till five years after- 
wards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope are distinguished among the English 
poets by the early exertion of their powers ;. but the works of Cowley 
alone were published in his childhood, and therefore of him only can 
it be certain that his puerile performances received no improvement 
from his maturer studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with Wycherley ; a man who 
seems to have had among his contemporaries his full sluire of reputa- 
tion, to have been esteemed without virtue, and caressed without 
good-humour. Pope was proud of his notice ;. Wycherley wrote verses 
in his praise, which he was charged by Dennis with writing to him- 
self ; and they agreed for a while to flatter one another. It is pleasant 
to remark how soon Pope learned the cant of an author,, and began to 
treat critics with contempt, though he had yet suffered nothing from 
them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to last. His esteem 
of Pope was such, that he submitted some poems to his revision ; and 
when Pope, perhaps proud of such confidence, was sufficiently bold in 
bis criticisms and liberal in his alterations, the old scribbler was angry 
to see his pages defistced, and felt more pain from the detection than 
content from the- amendment of his faults. They parted ; but Pope 
always considered him with kindness,, and visited him a little time 
before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr.. Cromwell, of whom I 
have learned nothing pu*ticular, but that he used to ride a-hunting in 
a tie-wig.. He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself with 
poetry and criticism ; and sometimes sent his performances to Pope, 
who did not forbear such remarks as were now and then unwelcome. 
Pope, in his turn, put the juvenile version of Statins into his hands 
for correctiim. 

Their correspondence afforded the public its first knowledge of 
Pope's epistolary powers; for his letters were given by Cromwell to 
one Mrs. Thomas, and she many years afterwanis sold them to Curlj^ 
who inserted them in a volume of his Miscdlamesi 

Walsh, a namoyet preserved among the minor poets, was one of 
his first encouragers. His regard was gained l^ the pastorals, and 
from him Pope received the counsel by w^ich he seems to have regu- 
lated his studies. Walsh advised him to correctness, which, as he 
told him, the English poets had hithertO' neglected, and which there- 
fore was left to him as a basis of &me ; and being delighted with rural 
poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral comedy, like those 
which are read so eagerly in Italy,^— a design which Pope probably did 
not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and thinking himself en- 
titled to poetical conversation, began at seventeen to frequent Will's, 
a coffee-house on the north side of Bussell-street in Covent-garden, 
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where the wits of that time used to assemble, and where Diyden had, 
when he lived, been accustomed to preside. 

During this period of his life he was indefatigably diligent and in- 
satiably curious : wanting health for violent, and money for expen- 
sive pleasures, and having excited in himself very strong desires of 
intellectual eminence, he spent much of his time over his books ; but 
he read only to store his mind with facts and images, seizing all that 
his authors presented with undistinguishing voracity, and with an 
appetite for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a mind like his, 
however, all the faculties were at once involuntarily improving. 
Judgment is forced upon us by experience. He that reads many 
books must compare one opinion or one style with another; and 
when he compares, must necessarily distinguish^ reject, and prefer. 
But the account given by himself of his studies was, that from four- 
teen to twenty he read only for amusement, from twenty to twenty- 
seven for improvement and instruction ; that in the first part of tlus 
time he desired only to know, and in the second he endeavoured to 
judge. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time handed about among 
poets and critics, were at last printed (1709) in Tonson's MisceUany^ 
in a volume which began with the pastorals of Philips, and ended with 
those of Pope. 

The same year was written the Essay on Criticism ; a work which 
displays such extent of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, such 
acquaintance with mankind, and such knowledge both of ancient and 
modem learning, as are not often attained by the maturest age and 
longest experience. It was published about two years afterwards ; 
and being praised by Addison in the Spectator* with sufficient liber- 
ality, met with so much favour as enraged Dennis, ^' who," he savs, 
*^ found himself attacked, without any manner of provocation on his 
side, and attacked in his person instead of his writings, by one who 
was wholly a stranger to him, at a time when all the world knew he 
was persecuted by fortune ; and not only saw that this was attempted 
in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood and calumny, but 
found that all this was done by a little affected hypocrite, who had 
nothing in his mouth at the same time but truth, candour. Mend- 
ship, good-nature, humanity, and magnanimity.'* 

How the attack was clandestine ds not ea^y perceived, nor how 
his person is depreciated ; but he seems to have known something 
of Pope's character, in whom may be discovered an appetite to talk 
too frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected to dictate. He 
supposes himself to be asked two questions : whether the Essay will 
succeed ? and who or what is the author I 

Its success he admits to be secured by the fedse opinions then pre- 
valent ; the author he concludes to be '^ young and raw." 

'* First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond his little ability, 
and hath rashly undertaken a task infinitely above his force. Secondly, 
while this little author struts and affects the dictatorian air, he plainly 

* No. 253. But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was displeased at one 
passage, in which Addison censures the admission of "some strokes of ill- 
jaature." 
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shows that at the same time he is under the rod ; and while he pre- 
tends to give laws to others, is a pedantic slave to authority and 
opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like school-hoys, borrowed both from 
living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not his own mind, and fre- 
quently contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is almost perpetually in the 
wrong." 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quotations and re- 
marks ; but his desire to do mischief is greater than his power. He 
has, however, justly criticised some passages in these lines : 

" There are whom Heaven has bless'd with store of wit. 
Yet want as much again to manage it ; 
For wit and judgment ever are at strife." 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings ; and that what is wanted, 
though called wit, is truly judgment. So fax Dennis is undoubtedly 
right ; but not content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the first couplet in terms too elegant to be for- 
gotten. '' By the way, what rare numbers are here ! Would not one 
swear that this youngster had espoused some antiquated muse, who 
had sued out a divorce on account of impotence from some super- 
annuated sinner ; and, having been p — xed by her former spouse, has 
got the gout in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble so dam- 
nably ?" This was the man who would reform a nation sinking into 
barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Dennis had detected 
one of those bkmders whidi are called '* bulls." The first edition had 
this line, 

" What is this wit- 
Where wanted, scomM ; and envied where acquired V 

** How,** says the critic, " can wit be scorned where it is not ? Is not 
this a figure i&equently employed in Hibernian land? The person 
that wants this wit may indeed be scorned ; but the scorn shows the 
honour which the contenmer has for wit." Of this remark Pope made 
the proper use, by correcting the passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable in Dennises criti- 
cism ; it remains that justice be done to his delicacy. ^' For his ac- 
quaintance (says Dennis) he names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means 
tne qualification which this author reckons absolutely necessary to a 
critic, it being very certain that he was, like this essayer, a very in- 
different poet ; he loved to be well-dressed ; and I remember a little 
young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh used to take into his company, 
as a double foil to his person and capacity. Inquire, between Sun- 
ning-hill and Oakingham, for' a young, short, squab gentleman, the 
very bow of the God of Love, and tefi me whether he be^ a proper 
author to make personal reflections. He may extol the ancients, but 
he has reason to thank the gods that he was bom a modem ; for had 
he been bom of Grecian parents, and his father consequently had by 
law had the absolute disposal c^ him, his life had been no longer than 
that of one of his poems, the life of half a day. Let the person of a 
gentleman of his parts be never so contemptible, his inward man is 
ten times more ridiculous ] it being impossible that his outward form, 
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though it he that of downright monkej, should differ so much from 
human shape, as his unthinking, immaterial part does from human 
understanding." Thus hegan the hostility between Pope and Dennis, 
which, though it was suspended for a short time, never was appeased. 
Pope seems at first to have attacked him wantonly ; hut, though he 
always professed to despise him, he discovers, by mentioning him very 
often, that he felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Essay, Pope declared that he did not espect the sale to be 
quick, because ^' not one gentleman in sixty, even ot liberal education, 
could understand it." The gentlemen and the education of that 
time seem to have been of a lower character than they are of this. 
He mentioned a thousand copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer: the zealous papists thought 
the monks treated with too much contempt, and Erasmus too stu- 
diously praised ; but to these objections he had not muck regard. 

The Essay has been translated into French by Hamilton, author 
of the ConUe de GrammxyrU, whose version VFas never printed ; by Ro- 
botham, secretary to the king for Hanover ; and by Besnel ; and com- 
mented by Dr. Warburton, who has discovered in it such order and 
connection as was not perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended 
by the author. 

Almost every poem consisting of precepts is so fer arbitraiy and 
immethodical, that many of the paragraphs may change places with 
no apparent inconvenience ^ for of two or more positions, depending 
upon some remote and general principle, there is seldom any cogent 
reason why one should precede the other. B^t for the order in which 
they stana, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily give a reason. 
"It is possible," says Hookerj^ "that, by loug circumduction, from 
any one truth all truth aiay be inferred." Of all homogeneeus truths, 
at least of all truths respecting the same general end, in whatever 
series they may be produced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas 
may be formed, suck as, when it is once shown, shall appear natural ; 
but if this order be reversed, another mode of connection equally 
specious may be found or made. Aristotle is praised for naming for- 
titude first of the cardinal virtues, as tiiat without which no other 
virtue can steadily be practised \ but he might, with equal propriety, 
have placed prudence and justice before it : since without prudence, 
fortitude is mad ; without justice, it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is sufficiently re- 
gular that avoids obscurity ; and where there is no obscurity, it will 
not be difficult, to discover method. 

In the Speetaaor was published The Messiah, which he first sub- 
mitted to the perusal of Steele, and corrected in compliance with his 
criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer from his letters, that the Verses on the 
Unfortunate Ladv were written about the time when his Essay was 
published. The lady's name and adventures I have sought with fruit- 
less inquinr. 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned from Mr. Ruff- 
head, who writes with the confidence of one who could trust his in- 
formation. She was a woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the 
ward of an uncle, who, having given her a proper education, expected. 
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like other guardians, that she should make at least an equal match ; 
and such he proposed to her, but found it rejected in fj^vour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discovered the correspondence between the two lovers, and 
finding the young ladj determined to abide by her own choice, he sup- 
posed that separation might do what can rarely be done by arguments, 
and sent her mto a foreign ceuntry, where she was obliged to converse 
only with those from whom her uncle had nothing to fear. 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his letters were inter- 
cepted and carried to her guardian, who directed her to be watched 
with still greater vigilance ; till of this restraint she grew so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman servant to procure her a sword, which she 
directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to raise the lady's 
character, it does not appear that she had any claim to praise, nor 
much to compassion. She seems to have been impatient, violent, and 
ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not have lasted long ; the 
hour of liberty and choice would have come in time. But her desires 
were too hot for delay ; and she liked self-murder better than sus^ 
pense. Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he was, is with 
much justice delivered to posterity as ^'a false guardian :'' he seems 
to have dene only that for which a guardian is appointed^ he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to direct herself.. 
Poetiy has not eften been worse employed than in dagni^ing the 
amorous fuiy of a raving girl. 

Kot long after, he wrote The Rape of the Loeij the most airy, the 
most ingenious, and the most delightful of all his compositions ; oc- 
casioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Former's hair. This, whether 
stealth or violence, was so much resented, that the commerce of the 
two femOies, before very friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gen- 
tleman who, being secretary to ^ng James's queen, had followed his 
mistress into France, and who, being the author of Sir Solomon Sinffle^ 
a comedy, and some translations, was entitled to the notice of a wit, 
solicited Pope to endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem, 
which might bring both the parties to a better temper. In com- 
pliance with Caryl's request, though his name was for a long time 

marked only by the first and last letters, C 1, a poem of two cantos 

was written (1711), as is said, dn a fortnight, and sent to the offended 
lady, who liked it well enough to show it ; and, with the usual procesa 
of literary transactions, the author, dreading a surreptitious edition, 
was forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was desired, the pacification 
and diverfflon of all to whom it related, except Sir George Brown, who 
complained with some bitterness, that, in the character of Sir Plume, 
he was made to talk nonsense. Whether all this be true, I have some 
doubt ; for at Paris, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who 

S resided in an English convent, mentioned Pope's wwk with very 
ttle gratitude, rather as an insult than an honour ; and she may be 
supposed to have inherited the opinion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison merum sal. 
Pojpe, however, saw that it was capable of improvement ; and, having 
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luckily contrived to borrow his macliinery from the Rosicrucians, im- 
parted the scheme with which his head was teeming to Addison, who 
told him that his work, as it stood, was '^ a delicious little thing," 
and gave him no encouragement to retouch it. 

This has been too hastily considered as an instance of Addison's 
jealousy ; for, as he could not guess the conduct of the new design, 
or the possibilities of pleasure comprised in a fiction of which there 
had been no examples, he might very reasonably and kindly persuade 
the author to acquiesce in bis own prosperity, and forbear an attempt 
which he considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope foresaw the future 
efflorescence of imagery then budding in his mind, and resolved to 
spare no art or industry of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of his 
fancy was already shooting, and all the gay varieties of diction were 
ready at his hand to colour and embellish it. 

Uis attempt was justified by its success. The Rape of the Lock 
stands forward, in the class of literature, as the most exquisite ex- 
ample of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon the 
display of powers more tridy poetical than he had shown before ; with 
elegance of description and justness of precepts, he had now exhi- 
bited boundless fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the machinery with the 
action as his most successful exertion of poetical art. He indeed 
could never afterwards produce any thing of such unexampled excel- 
lence. Those performances which strike with wonder are combina- 
tions of skilful genius with happy casualty ; and it is not likely that 
any felicity, like the discovery of a new race of preternatural agents, 
should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to enjoy the praise 
for a long time without disturbance. Many years afterwards Dennis 
published some remarks upon it, with very little force, and with no 
effect ; for the opinion of the public was already settled, and it was 
no longer at the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published The Temple of Fame^ which, as he 
tells Steele in their correspondence, he had written two years before ; 
that is„ when he was only twenty-two years old, a& early time of life 
for so much learning and so much observation as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some remarks, of which 
the most reasonable is, that some of the lines represent motion as 
exhibited by sculpture.. 

Of the epistle from JEJloisa to Ahdard I do not know the date. 
His first inclination to attempt a composition of that tender kind 
arose, as Mr> Savage told me, from his perusal of Prior's Nut-brown 
Maid, How much he has surpassed Prior*s work it is not necessary 
to mention, when perhaps it may be said with justice that he has 
excelled every composition of the same kind. The mixture of religious 
hope and resignation gives aaa elevation and dignity to disappointed 
love, which images merely natural cannot bestow. The gloom of a 
convent strikes the imagination with far greater force than the soli- 
tude of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his favourite in his latter 
years, though I nevn* heard upon what principle he slighted it. 
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In the next year (1713) lie published Windsor Forest; of which 
part was, as he relates, written at sixteen, about the same time as 
his pastorals ; and the latter part was added afterwards : where the 
addition begins we are not told. The lines relating to the peace 
confess their own date. It is dedicated to Lord Lansdowne, who wast 
then high in reputation and influence among the Tories ; and it is 
said that the condusioin of the poem gave great pain to Addison, both 
as a poet and a politician. Reports like this are always spread with 
boldness very disproportionate to their eiddence. Why should Addi- 
son receive any particular disturbance from the last lines of Windsor 
Forest ? If contrariety of opinion could poison a politician, he would 
not live a day; and, as a poet, he must have felt Pope's force of 
genius much more from many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely that he would 
confess ; and it is certain that he so well suppressed his discontent, 
that Pope now thought himself his favourite : for having, been con- 
sulted in the revisal of CaiOy he introduced it by a prologue ; and 
when Dennis published his remarks, undertook, not indeed to vindi- 
cate, but to revenge his friend, by a Narrative of the Frenzy of John 
Dennis, There is reason to believe that Addison ^ve no encourage- 
ment to this disingenuous hostility ; for, says Pope, in a letter to him, 
** indeed your opinion, that 'tis entirely to be neglected, would be my 
own in my own case ; but I felt more warmth here than I did when 
I first saw his book against myself (though indeed in two minutes it 
made me heartily merry)." Addison was not a man on whom such 
cant of sensibility could make much impression. He left the pamph- 
let to itself, having disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not think 
Pope to have deserved much by his officiousness* 

This year was printed in The Guardian the ironical comparison 
between the pastorals of Philips and Pqpe ; a composition of artifice, 
criticism, and literature, to which nothing equal will easily be found. 
The superiority of Pope is so iDgeniously dissembled, and the feeble 
lines of Philips so skilfully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was 
imwiUing to print the paper, lest Pope should be offended. Addison 
immediately saw the writer's design ; and, as it seems, had malice 
enough to conceal his discovery, and to permit a publiiQeitian which, 
by making his friend Philips ridiculous, made him for ever an enemy 
to Pope. 

It appears tiiat about this time Pope had a strong inclination to 
unite the art of painting with that of poetry, and put himself under 
the tuition of Jervas. He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed 
by nature for a painter ; he tried, however, how far he could advance, 
and sometimes persuaded his friends to sit. A picture of Betterton, 
supposed to be drawn by him, was in the possession of Lord Mans- 
field I* if this was taken from the life, he must have begun to paint 
earlier, for Betterton was now dead. Pope's ambition of this new art 
produced some encomiastic verses to Jervas, which certainly show his 
power as a poet ; but I have been told that they betray his. ignorance 
of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with kindness and esteem ; 

* It is Btill at Caen Wood. 
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and after his death published, under his name, a version into modem 
English of Chaucer's prologues and one of his tales, which, as was 
related by Mr. Harte, were believed to have been the performance of 
Pope himself by Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds if 
he would show them in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (1713) produced a bolder attempt, by which profit 
was sought as well as praise. The poems which he had hitherto 
written, however they might have diffused his name, had made very 
little addition to his fortune. The allowance which his father made 
him, though, proportioned to what he had, it might be liberal, could 
not be large ; his religion hindered him from the occupation of any 
oivil employment ; and he complained that he wanted even money to 
buy books. 

He therefore resolved to tiy how lar the favour of the public ex- 
tended, by soliciting a subscription to a version of the Iliad, with 
large notes. 

To print by subscription was for some time a practice peculiar to 
the English. The first considerable work for which this expedient 
was employed is said to have been Biyden's Virgil ;* and it had been 
tried again with great suceess when the Toilers were collected into 
volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt would be success- 
ful. He was in the full bloom of reputation, and was personally 
known to almost all whom dignity of employment or splendour of 
reputation had made eminent ; he conversed indifferently with both 
parties, and never disturbed the public with his political opinions ; 
and it might be naturally expected, as each faction then boasted its 
literary zeal, that the great men, who on ether occasions practised 
all the violence of opposition, would emulate each other in their en- 
couragement of a poet who had delighted all, and by whom none had 
been offended. 

^th those hopes, he offered an EngHsh Iliad to subscribers, in 
six volumes in quarto, for six guineas ; a sum, according to the value 
of money at that time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater than 
I believe to have been ever asked before. His proposal, however, 
was very favourably received ; and the patrons of literature were busy 
to recommend his undertaking and promote his interest. Lord Ox- 
ford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should be wasted upon a 
work not original ; but proposed no means by which lie might live 
without it. Addison recommended caution and moderation ; and ad- 
vised him not to be content with the praise of half the nation, when 
he might be universally favoured. 

The greatness of the design, the popularity of the author, and the 
attention of the literary world, naturally raised such expectations of 
the future sale, that the booksellers made their offers with great 
eagerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who became 
proprietor on condition of supplying at his own expense all the copies 
which were to be delivered to subscribers or presented to friends, and 
paying two hundred pounds for every volume. 

* Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Milton's Paradise Lost had been pubUshed 
with great success by subscription, in folio, under the patronage of Mr. (aftcu> 
wards Lord) Somers, 
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' Of the quartos it was, I believe, stiptdated that none should be 
piinted but for the author, that the subscription might noi be depre-* 
ciated ; but Lintot impressed the same pages upon a small folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner, and sold exactly at half the price, for 
ludf a guinea each volume : books so little inferior to the quartos, that 
by a fraud of trade, those lolios, being afterwards shortened bj cutting 
away the top and bottom; were sold as copies printed for the sub- 
scribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper in folio, for 
two guineas a volume ; of the small foHo, having printed seventeen 
hundred and fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced the num- 
ber in the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after all his hopes 
and all his liberality, was, by a vety unjust and illegal action, de- 
frauded of his profit. An edition of the English Iliad was printed 
in Holland in duodecimo, and imported clandestinely, for the gratifi- 
cation of those who were impatient to read what they could not yet 
afford to buy. This fraud could only be counteracted by an edition 
equally cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was compelled to 
contract his foHo at once into a duodecimo, and lose the advantage 
of an intermediate gradation. The notes, which in the Dutch copies 
were placed at the end of each book, as they had been in the large 
volumes, were now subjoined to the text in the same page, and are 
therefore more easily consulted. Of this edition two thousand ^yq 
hundred were first printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards ; 
but indeed great numbers were necessary to produce considerable 
profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and engaged not only 
bis own reputation, but in some degree that of his friends who 
patronised his subscription, began to he frighted at his own under- 
taking; and finding himself at first embarrassed with difficulties, 
which retarded and oppressed him, he was for a time timorous and 
uneasy, had his nights disturbed by dreams of long journeys through 
unknown ways, and wished, as he said, '* that somebody would hang 
him." 

This misery, however, was not of long continuance : he grew, by 
degrees, more acquainted with Homer's images and expressions ; and 
practice increased his &cility of versification. In a short time he 
represents himself as dispatching regularly fifty verses a day ; which 
would show him, by an easy computation, tiie termination of his 
labour. 

His own diffidence was not his only vexatioi^. He that asks a 
subscription soon finds that he has enemies. All who do not en- 
courage him, defame him. He that wants money will rather be 
thought angry than poor ; and he that Irishes to save his money con- 
ceals his avarice by his malice. Addison had hinted his suspicion 
that Pope was too much a Tory ; and some of the Tories suspected 
his principles because he had contributed to The Oviardiany which 
was carried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his polities were added enemies yet more 
dangerous, who called in question his knowledge of Greek, and his 
quimfications for a translator of Homer. To l^ese he made no public 

VOL. III. Jf 
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opposition, but in one of his letters escapes from them as well aS he 
can. At an age like his, for he was not more than twenty-five, wiUr 
an irregular education, and a course of life of which much seems to 
have passed in conversation, it is not very likelv that he overflowed 
with Qreek. But when he felt himself deficient, he sought assistance ; 
and what man of learning would refuse to help him ? Minute in- 
quiries into the force of words are less necessary in translating Homer 
than other poets, because his positions are general and his represen- 
tations natural, with very little dependence on local or temporary 
customs; on those changeable scenes of artificial life, which, by 
mingling originally with accidental notions, and crowding the mind 
with images which time effaces, produces ambiguity in diction and 
obscurity in books. To this open display of unadulterated nature it 
must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer passages of doubtful mean* 
ing than any other poet either in the learned or in modem languages. 
I have read of a man, who being, by his ignorance of Greek, com- 
pelled to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed on the opposite 
page, declared that, from the rude simplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered, he formed nobler ideas of the Homeric msgesty than from the 
laboured elegance of polished versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand^ and from them he 
could easily obtain his author's sense with sufficient certainty ; and 
among the readers of Homer the number is very small of those who 
find much in the Greek more than in the Latin, ezc^t the music of 
the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical translation of 
Eobanus Hessus, an unwearied writer of Latm verses ; he had the 
French Homers of La Yalterie and Dacier ; and the English of Chap- 
man, Hobbes, and Ogilby. With Chapman, whose work, though now 
totally neglected, seems to have been popular almost to the end of 
the last century, he had very frequent consultations, and perhaps 
never translated any passage tiU he had read his version, which in- 
deed he has been sometimes suspected of using instead of the 
original. 

ITotes were likewise to be provided ; for the six volumes would 
have been very little more than six pamphlets without them. What 
the mere perusal of the text could suggest. Pope wanted no assistance 
to collect or methodise but more was necessary : many pages were 
to be filled ; andleamuig must supply materials to wit and judgment. 
Something might be gathered from Bacier ; but no man loves to be 
indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier was accessible to common 
readers. Eustathius was therefore necessarily consulted. To read 
Eustathius, of whose work there was then no Latin version, I Buq>ect 
Pope, if he had been willing, not to have been able ; some other was 
therefore to be found, who had leisure as well as abilities ; and he 
was doubtless most readily employed^ who would do much work for 
little money. 

The history of the notes has never been traced. Broome, in his 
preface to his poems, declares himself the commentator '^in part 
upon the Iliad;" and it appears from Fenton's letter, preserved in the 
Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in cimsulting Eustathius; 
but that after a time, whatever was the reason, he desisted. Another 
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itian of Cambridge was then emplojed, who soon grew weaxy of the 
work ; and a third, that was recommended by Thirlby, is now dis- 
covered to have been Jortin, a man since well known to the learned 
world, who complained that Pope, having accepted and approved his 
p^ormance, never testified any curiosity to see him, and who pro- 
fessed to have forgotten the terms on which he worked. The terms 
which Fenton uses are very mercantile : " I think at first sight that 
his performance is very commendable^ and have sent word for him to 
finish the 17th book, and to send it with his demands for his trouble. 
I have here enclosed the specimen : if the rest come before the re- 
turn, I will keep them till I receive your order." 

Broome then offered his service a second time, which was pro- 
bably accepted, as they had afterwards a closer correspondence. Par- 
nell contributed the life of Homer, which Pope found so harsh that 
he took great pains in correcting it ; and by his own diligence, with 
such help as Kindness or money could procure' him, in somewhat 
more than five years he completed his version of the Iliady with the 
notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth year 3 and concluded it 
in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it is natural to 
suppose that he would hate brought his work to a more speedy con- 
clusion. The Iliady containing less than sixteen thousand verses, 
might have been dispatched in less than three hundred and twenty 
days, by fifty verses in a day. The notes, compiled with the assist- 
ance o{ his mercenaries, could not be supposed to require more time 
than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of Pope may seem to 
have been slow ; but the distance is commonly very great between 
actual performances and speculative possibility. It is natural to sup- 
pose that as much as has been done to-day may be done to-morrow ; 
but on the morrow some difficulty emerges, or some external impedi- 
ment obstructs. Indolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all 
take their turns of retardation ; and every long work is lengthened 
by a thousand causes that can, and ten thousand that cannot, be re- 
counted. Perhaps no extensive and multifarious performance was 
ever effected within the term originally fixed in the undertaker's 
mind. He that runs against time has an antagonist not subject to 
casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translation, though report seems 
to have overrated it, was such as the world has not often seen. The 
subscribers were five hundred and seventy-five. The copies for 
which subscriptions were ^ven were six hundred and fifty-four ; and 
only six hundred and sixty were printed. For these copies Pope had 
nothing to pay ; he therefore received, including the two hundred 
pounds a volume, five thousand three hundred and twenty pounds 
four shillings, withotit deduction, as the books were supplied by 
Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved from those 

gecuniary distresses Vith which, notwithstanding his popularity, he 
ad hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford had often lamented his dis- 
qualification for public employment, but never proposed a pension. 
While the trs^ation of Homer was in its progress, Mr. Craggs, 
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then secretary of state, offered to procure him a. pension, which, at 
least during his ministry, might be enjoyed with secrecy. This was 
not accept^ by Pope, who told him, however, that, if he should be 
pressed with want of money, he would send to him for occasional 
supplies. Craggs was not long in power, and was never solicited for 
money by Pope, who disdained to beg what he did not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he had too much 
^cretion to squander, he secured his future life from want by consi- 
derable annuities. The estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found 
to have been charged with five hundred pounds a year payable to 
Pope, which doubtless his translation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity that I deduce thus 
minutely the historv of the English Iliad, It is certainly the noblest 
version of poetir which the world has ever seen ; and its publication 
must therefore be considered as one of the great events in the annals 
of learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate the excellence and difficulty 
of this great work, it must be very desirable to know how it was 
performed, and by what gradations it advanced to correctness. Of 
such an intellectual process the knowledge has very rarely been 
attainable ; but happily there remains the original copy of the lliady 
which, being obtained by Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended from 
him to Mallet, and is now, by the solicitation of the late Br. Maty, 
reposited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written upon accidental frag- 
ments of paper, and the printed edition, there must have been an in- 
termediate copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it returned from the 
press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few transcripts, and shall 
exhibit first the printed lines ; then, in a smaller print, those of the 
manuscripts, witn all their variations. Those words in the small 
print which are given in italics, are cancelled in the copy, and the 
words placed under them adopted in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus: 

" The wrath of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing ; 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain." 

** The stem Pelides* rage, Goddess, edng, 

wrath 
Of all the woes of Greece the fieital spring ; 

Grecian 
That strew'd with warriort dead the Phrygian plain, 

heroes 
And peopled the dark hell ynih heroet slain." 

nll'd the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

" Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore; 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore, 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove : 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove," 
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'' Whose limbs, imburied on the hostile shore^ 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 
Since first Atrides and AchiUes strove : * 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove." 

** Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what olTended power? 
Latona's son a dire contagion spread, 
And heap*d the camp with mountains of the dead; 
The king of men his reverend priest defied. 
And for the king's offence the people died.*' 

" Declare, Goddess, what offended power 
Enflam'd their rage in that ill-omen*d hour. 

anger fatal, hapless 

Phoebus himself the dire debate procut'd, 

fierce 
T' avenge the wrongs his injured priest endured ; 
For this the Gk>d a dire infection spread, 
And heap'd the camp with millions of the dead : 
The king of men the sacred sire defied, 
And for the king's offence the people died." 

** For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor'a chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down. 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown." 

^' For Chryses sought hjpretejUs to regaitt 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor^ii chain : 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grac'd his hands ; 
Bv these he begs, and, lowly bending down, 
7%e golden sceptre and the laurel crown. 
Presents the sceptre 
(For these as ensigns of his Ood he hare, 
The Ood that sends his golden shafts afar). 
Then low on earth the venerable man. 
Suppliant before the brother-kings, b^^n.*' 

** He sued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race : 
Ye kings and warriors, may your vows be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er, 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore !'* 

" To all he sued; but chief implored for grace 
The brother-kings of Atreujsr royal race : 
Ye #o»# of Atreus, may your vows be crown'd, 

kings and warriors 
Tour laJbours, by the Gods be all your labours crown'd, 
So may the Oods your oatvis vnth conquest bless. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
Till laid 

And crown your labours with deserved success; 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o*er^ , 

Safe to ihe pleaBores of your native shore !" 
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" But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, * 

And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
• If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 

And dread avenging Phoebus, son of Jove." 

" But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain, 
And give my daughter to these arms again ; 
Receive my gifts ; if mercy fidls, vet let my present move. 
And fear the Qod thai deeds his darts around,** 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

" The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare, 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 
Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride. 
Repulsed the sacred sire^ and thus replied." 

'^ He said, the Greeks their joint assent declare, 
Tlie father said, the ^n*rous Greeks relent, 
T accept the ransom, and release the fair. 
Jiever& the priest, and speak their joint assent : 
Not so the tyrant ; he, with kingly pride^ 

Atrides 
BepuWd the sacred sire^ and thus replied." 

[Not so the tyrant. Dbtden.] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am told that there 
was yet a former copy, more varied, and more deformed with inter- 
lineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very little from the 
printed page, and is therefore set down without a parallel ; the few 
oifferences do not require to be elaborately displayed. 

" Now pleasing sleep bad sealed each mortal eye : 
Stretch'd in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
Th* Immortals slumber'd on their thrones above, 
All but the ever-watchful eye of Jove. 
To honour Thetis'' son he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes af war ; 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, 
And thus commands the vision of the night : 

directs 
Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royal tent repair; 
Bid him in arms draw forth ih' embattled train, 
March all his legions to the dusty plain. 
Now tell the king 'tis giv*n him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 
The lofty wcdls of wide-extended Troy : 

tow'rs 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend ; 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end ; 
Destruction hovers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs 
And nodding Ilium waits ib' impending falL'' 
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Invocation to the catalogue of ships. 

" Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddesses ! immortal Nine ! 
Since earth's wide regions, heaven's unmeasured height, 
And hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 
(We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below. 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) ; 
Oh, say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame, 
Or urg'd bv wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count them all, demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs." 

" Now, Virgin Goddesses 1 immortal Nine 1 
That round Olympus' heavenly summit shine. 
Who see through heaven and earth, and hell profound. 
And all things know, and all things can resound ! 
Belate what armies sought the Troian land. 
What nations followed, and whai chieft eommand 
(For douhtful Fame distracts mankind below. 
And nothing can we tell, and nothing know) : 
Without your aid, to oount th* imnumber^d train, 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues were vain.*' 

Booh V. ». !• 

" But Pallas now Tydides* soul inspires, ^ 

Fills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 
And crown her hero with distinguish'd praise. 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
Th' unwearied blaze Incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies." 

'* But Pallas now Tydides* soul inspires. 
Fills with her rc^, and warms with all her fires ; 

force 
O'er all the Ghreeks decrees his feme to raise. 
Above the Greeks her warriof's fame to raise, 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal pulse : 

distinguish^ 
Bright from his beamy crest the lightnings play. 
High on helm 

From his broad buckler flashed the living ray ; 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 
His heamy shield emits a living^ ray ; 
The Goddess with her breath the flames supplies. 
Bright as the star whose fires in autumn rise ; 
Her hreath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies : 
Th' unwearied blase incessant streams supplies, 
lake the red star that &res th* autumnal skies." 

<' When first he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
And bathed in Ocean, shoots a keener light ; 
Such glories Pallas on the chief bestow 'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd : 
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Onward she drives him, furious to engage 

Where the fight burns, and where the thickest rage.*' 

" When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight^ 
And gilds old Ocean witii a blase of light ; 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies ; 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestowed. 
Such sparkling rays from his bxight armour fiow'd. 
Such from his arms the fierce emilgence flowed ; 
Onwa^ she drires him headlong to engage, 

furious 
Where the war hleedsy -«nd ^ere iha^fiereut rage." 
fight bums, thickest 

<' The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father''8 days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred." 

" There liVd a Trman, Dares was his name, 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame. 
The sons of Dares firat the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fiEtult." 



Condtuian of Book VIII. v. 687. 

'* A^ when the moon, refulgent lamp of niglit, 
O'er heaven's clear azuve spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud •o'ercasts the solemn -scene ; 
Around her throne th« vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; — 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the siffht, 
Eye the blue vaalt, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 
And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber'd arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom." 

*' As when in stillness of the silent night, 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's dear azure sheds her silv^ light ; 

pure spreads sacred 
As stiU in air the tremblmg lustre stood. 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
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When no loote gait disturbs the deep serene, 

not a breath 
And no dim doud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets glow, 
And stars unnumber'd trembUng beams bestow ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o*er the dark trees a yellow sheds, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower green they shed, 

, gleam 

verdure 
And tip with silver all the motmUiin heads, 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountaio^s head. 
The valleys open, and the forests rise, 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes ; 
A flood of gloiy bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eves the blue vault, and numbers ever^ light. 
The conscious twains, rejoicing <st the sight, 

shepherds, gazing with delight, 
Eye tho blue vault, and bless the vivid light. 

glorious 
Useful 
So many flames before the navy Uaze, 

proud Ilion 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays : 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with jointer beams ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 
A thousand fires at distant stations bright 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night." 

Of these Bpedmens every man who has cultivated poetiy, or who 
delights to trace the mind from the rudeness of its tirst conceptions 
to the elegance of its last, will naturally desire a greater number : but 
most other readers are already tired ; and I am not writing only to 
poets and philosophers. 

The Iliad was published yolame by volume, as the translation 
proceeded : the first four books appeared in 1715. The expectation 
of this work was undoubtedly high ; and every man who had connected 
bis name with criticism or poetry was desirous of such intelligence 
as might enable him to talk upon the popular topic. Halifeix, who, 
by having been first a poet, ancL then a patron of poetiy, had acquired 
the right of being a judge, was willing to hear some books while they 
were yet unpublished. Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gave the 
following account : 

*' The funous Lord Halifeix was rather a pretender to taste than 
really possessed of it. When I had finished the two or three first 
booki^ of my translation of the lliad^ that lord desired to have the 
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pleasure of hearing them read at his house. Addison^ Cbngreve, and 
Garth were there at the reading. In four or &ye places Lord Hali&x 
stopped me very civiUy , and with a speech each time of much the same 
kind : * I beg your pardon, Mr. Pope ; but there is something in that 
passage that does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the 
place, and consider it a little at your leisure. I am sure you can give 
it a little turn.' I returned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in 
his chariot ; and as we were going along, was saying to the doctor, 
that my lord had laid me under a great deal of difficulty by such 
loose and general observations ; that I had been thinking over the 
passages almost ever since, and could not guess at what it was that 
offended his lordship in either of them. Garth laughed heartily at 
my embarrassment ; said I had not been long enough acquainted with 
Lord Halifax to know his way yet ; that I need not puzzle myself 
about looking those places over and over when I got home. * AU 
you need do (says he) is to leave them just as they are ; call on Lord 
Hali£eix two or three months hence, thank him for his kind observa- 
tions on those passages, and then read them to him as altered. I 
have known him much longer than you have, and will be answerable 
for the event.* I followed his advice ; waited on Lord Halifax some 
time after ; said I hoped he would find his objections to those pas- 
sages removed ; read them to him exactly as they were at first ; and 
his lordship was extremely pleased with them, and cried out, ' Ay, 
now they are perfectly right : nothing can be better.' " 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect that they are 
despised or cheated. Halifax, thinking this a lucky opportunity of 
securing immortality, made some advances of favour and some over- 
tures of advantage to Pope, which he seems to have received with 
sullen coldness. All our knowledge of this transaction is derived 
from a single letter (December 1, 1714), in which Pope says, " I am 
obliged to you both for the &vours you have done me, and those you 
intend me. I distrust neither your will nor your memory, when it is 
to do good ; and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, it must 
not be out of expectation, but out of gratitude. Your lordship may 
cause me to live agreeably in the town or contentedly in the country, 
which is really all the difference I set between an easy fortune and a 
small one. It is indeed a high strain of generosity in you to think oi 
making me easy all my life, only because I have been so happy as to 
divert you some few hours ; but if I may have leave to add, it is be- 
cause you think me no enemy to my native country, there will appear 
a better reason ; for I must of consequence be very mudi (as I sin- 
cerely am) yours, &c.'* 

These voluntary offers, and this funt acceptance, ended without 
effect. The patron was not accustomed to such frigid gratitude ; and 
the poet fed his own pride with the dignity of independence. They 
probably were suspicious of each other« Pope would not dedicate tiU 
ne saw at what rate his praise was valued ; he would be '^ trouble- 
some out of gratitude, not expectation." Halifiix thought himfielf 
entitled to confidence ; and would give nothing, unless he knew what 
he should receive. Their commerce had its banning in hope of 
praise on one side, and of money on the other ; and ended because Pope 
was less eager of money than Halifea of praise* It is not likdy tbiat 
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Halifax had any personal b^ievolence to Pope; it is evident that 
Pope looked on Hali£Euc with scorn and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed of gaining him a patron ; 
but it deprived him of a friend. Addison and he were now at the 
head of poetry and criticism ; and both in such a state of elevation, 
that, like the two rivals in the Roman state, one could no longer bear 
an equal, nor the other a superior. Of the gradual abatement of 
kindness between friends^ the beginning is often scarcely discernible 
to themselves ; and the process is continued by petty provocations 
and incivilities, sometimes peevishly returned and sometimes con- 
temptuously neglected, which would escape all attention but that of 
pride, and drc^ from any m^nory but that of resentment. That the 
quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deduced, is not to be 
expected from a writer to whom, as Homer says, " nothing but ru- 
mour has reached, and who has no personal knowledge.^' 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the reputation of their 
wit fiist brought them together, with the respect due to a man whose 
abilities were acknowledged, and who, having attained that eminence 
to which he was himself aspiring, had in ms hands the distribution 
of literary £uae. He paid court with sufficient diligence by his pro- 
logue to CatOy by his abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet more direct 
by his pNoem on the UnUdogv^ on Medals, of which the immediate 
publication was then intended. In all this there was no hypocrisy ^ 
for he confessed that he found in Addison something more pleasing 
than in any other man. 

It may be supposed that as Pope saw himself favoured by the 
world, and more frequently compared his own powers with those of 
otiiers, his confidence increased, and his submission lessened ; and 
that Addison felt no delight from the advances of a yoimg wit, who 
might soon contend with him for the highest place. Every great 
man, of whatever kind be his greatness, has among his friends those 
who officiously or insidiously quicken his attention to offences, 
heighten his disgust, and stimulate his resentment. Of such adhe* 
rents Addison doubtleds had many ; and Pope was now too high to be 
without them. 

From the emission and reception of the proposals for the lliady 
the kindness of Addison seems to have abatea. Jervas, the painter, 
once pleased himself (August 20, 1714) with imagining that he had 
re-established their friendship ; and wrote to Pope that Addison once 
suspected him of too close a confederacy with Swift, but was now 
satisfied with his conduct. To this Pope answered, a week after, 
that his engagements to Swift were such as his services in r^ard to 
the subscription demanded, and that the Tories never put him under 
the necessity of asking leave to be grateful. ^'But," says he, '^as 
Mr. Addison must be tiie judge in what regards himself, and seems to 
have no very just one in regard to me, so I must own to you I expect 
nothing but civility from him." In the same letter he mentions 
Philips as having been busy to kindle animosity between them ; but 
in a letter to Addison he expresses some consciousness of behaviour 
inattentively deficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting the subscription there remains 
the testimony of Kennet, no friend to either him or Pope. 
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*' November 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house, and 
had a bow from every body but me, who, I confess, could not but 
despise him. When I came to the ante-chamber to wait, before 
prayers, Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and business, and 
acted as master of requests. Then he instructed a young nobleman 
that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had 
begun a translation of Homer into English verse, for which he must 
have them all subscribe ; for, says he, the author shall not begin to 
print till I have a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was, with all his poli> 
tical fury, good-natured and officious, procured an interview between 
these angry rivals, which ended in aggravated malevolence. On this 
occasion, if the reports be true, Pope made his complaint with frank- 
ness and spirit, as a man imdeservedly neglected or opposed ; and 
Addison affected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even 
voice, reproached Pope with his vanity ; and, telling him of the im- 
provements which his early works had received from his own remarks 
and those of Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in public busi- 
ness, had no lonser any care for his poetical reputation, nor had any 
other desire, with regard to Pope, than that he should not, by too 
much arrogance, alienate the public. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great keenness and seve- 
nty, upbraiding Addison with perpetual dependence, and with the 
abuse of those (^qualifications whicn he had obtained at the public cost ; 
and charging him with mean endeavours to obstruct the progress of 
rising merit. The contest rose so high, that they parted at last with- 
out any interchange of civility. 

The first volume of Homer was (1715) in time published ; and a 
rival version of the first Jliad (for rivals the time of their appearance 
inevitably made them) was immediately printed, with the name of 
Tickell. It was soon perceived that, among the followers of Addison, 
Tickell had the preference ; and the critics and poets divided into &c- 
tions. ^' I," says Pope, ''have the town, that is, the mob, on my 
side ; but it is not uncommon for the smaller party to supply by in- 
dustry what it wants in numbers. I appeal to the people as my 
rightful judges ; and while they are not inclined to condemn me, 
shall not fear the highflyers at Button's.'* This opposition he imme- 
diately imputed to Addison, and complained of it in terms sufficiently 
resentful to Craggs, their common fhend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared the versions to be 
both good, but Tickell's the best that had ever been written ; and 
sometimes said that they were both good, but that Tickell had more 
of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation and his interest 
were at hazard. He once intended to print together the four versions 
of Dryden, Maynwaring, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily 
compared and Mrly estimated. This design seems to have been de- 
feated by the refusal of Tonson, who was the proprietor of the other 
three versions. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism of Tickell's 
translation ; and had marked a copy, which I have seen, in all places 
that appeared defective. But while he was thus meditating defence 
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or reyenge, his adversary sank before him without a blow : the voice 
of the public was not long divided^ and the preference was universally 
given to Pope's performance. 

He was convinced, by adding one circumstance to another, that 
the other translation was the work of Addison himself ; but if he 
knew it in Addison's lifetime, it does not appear that he told it. He 
left his illustrious antagonist to be punished by what has been consi- 
dered as the most painful of all reflections, the remembrance of a 
crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus related by 
Pope : 

'' Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse me in coffee- 
houses and conversations ; and'Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley. 
in which he had abused both me and my relations very grossly. Lord 
Warwick himself told me one day, that it was in vain for me to endea- 
vour to be well with Mr. Addison ; that his jealous temper would 
never admit of a settled friendship between us ; and, to convince me 
of what he had said, assured me that Addison had encouraged Gildon 
to publish those scandals, and had given him ten guineas after they 
were published. The next day, whUe I was heated with what I had 
heard, I wrote a letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I was 
not unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that if I was to speak 
severely of him in return for it, it should be not in such a dirty way ; 
that I should rather tell him himself fairly of his faults, and allow 
his good qualities ; and that it should be something in the following 
manner. I then adjoined the first sketch of what has since been 
called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison used me very civilly ever 
after.*' 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to Atterbuiy, were 
considered by him as ihe most excellent of Pope^s performances ; and 
the writer was advised, since he Imew where his strength lay, not to 
suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (1715) being, by the subscription, enabled to live more 
by choice, having persuaded his father to sell their estate at Binfield, 
he purchased, I thmk only for his life, that house at Twickenham to 
which his residence afterwards procured so much celebration, and re- 
moved thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx which his verses 
mention ; and being under the necessity of making a subterraneous 
pasGMige to a garden on the other side of the road, he adorned it with 
fossil bodies^ and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a place of 
silence and retreat, from which he endeavoured to persuade his friends 
and himself that cares and passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an Englishman, who 
has more frequent need to solicit than exclude the sun ; but Pope's 
excavation was requisite as an entrance to his garden ; and, as some 
men try to be {Nroud of their defects, he extracted an ornament from 
an inconvenience, and vanity produced a grotto where necessity en- 
forced a passage. It may be frequently remarked of the studious and 
speculative, that they are proud of trifles, and that their amusements 
seem frivolous and childish : whether it be that men conscious of 
great reputation think themselves above the reach of censure, and 
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safe m the admiasioii of negligent indulgences ; or that mankind ex-- 
pect from elevated geniua ui umfonnitj of ^(reatneflB, and watcb its 
degradation with DialiciouB wonder ; liko hun who, having followed 
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with hie eje an eagle into the clouds, ahould lament that ahe ever 
descended to a perch. 

While the Tolumea of his Homer were Bunoallj published, he col- 
Iect«d bis former works (1717) into one quarto volume, to which ho 
prefixed a, pre^e, written with gresit eprightlineaa and elegance, 
which was afterwards reprinted, with aome pasaages subjoined that he 
at first omitted : other marginal additions of the same bind he made 
in the later editions of his poems. Waller remarks, that poets lose 
half their praise because the reader knows not what they have blotted. 
Pope's voracitj of fame taught liini the art of obtaining the accuinu-> 
lated honour both of what he had published and of what he had 
auppresaed. 

In this jear his father died suddenly, in his seventy-fifth jear, 
having passed twentj-niue years in privacy. He is not known but by 
the chaJactor which his son has given him. If the money with which 
he retired was all gotten by himself, he had traded very auocessfully. 
in times when sudden riches were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the Jliad waa at last completed in 1720. The 
splendour and suooess of this work raised Pope many enemies, th»t 
endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards 
a judge of no mean reputation, censured him in a piece called 
Homaidei before it was published. Ducket likewise endeavoured to 
make him ridiculous. Bennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his 
studies. But whoever hia cntjcs were, their writings are lost ; and 
the names which are preserved are preserved in the Duneiad, , 
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In tiuB disastrous year (1720) of national infatuation, when more 
riches than Peru can boast were expected from the South Sea, when 
the contagion of avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
after weal&, Pope was seized with the univenal passion, and ventured 
some of his money. The stock rose in its price ; and for awhile he 
thought himself the lord of thousands. But this dream of happiness 
did not last long ; and he seems to have waked soon enough to get 
clear with the loss of what he once thought himself to have won, and 
perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems <^ his friend Dr. Par* 
nell, with a very elegant dedication to the £arl of Oxford ; who, after 
all his struggles and dangers, then lived in retirement, still under the 
frown of a victorious Action, who could take no pleasure in hearing 
his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721) an edition of Shakespeare. His 
name was now of so much authority, that Tonson thought himself en- 
titled, by annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas for 
Shakespeare's plays in six quarto volumes : nor did his expectation 
much deceive him ; for, of seven hundred and fifty which he printed, 
he dispersed a great number at the price proposed. The reputation 
of that edition indeed sunk afterwards so low, that one hundred and 
forty copies were sold at sixteen shillings each. 

On this imdertaking, to which Pope was induced by a reward of 
two hundred and seventeen pounds twelve shillings, he seems never, 
to have reflected afterwards without vexation ; for Theobald, a man 
of heavy diligence, with very slender powers, first in a book called 
Shakespeare Mestoredy and then in a formal ecbtioo, detected his defi- 
cifflicies with aU the insolence of victory ; and as he was now high 
enough to be feared and hated, Theobsild had from others all the 
help that could be supplied, by the desire of humbling a haughty 
character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to editors, coUaters, eom«> 
mentators, and verbal critics ; and hoped to persuade the world that 
he miscarried in this undertaking only by having a mind too great for 
such minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many things wrong, and left 
many things undone ; but let him not be defrauded of his due praise. 
He was the first that knew, at least the first that told, by what helps 
the text might be improved. If he inspected the early editions ne- 
gligently, he taught others to be more accurate. In his preface he 
expanded with great skill and elegance the character which had been 
given of Shakespeare by Dryden ; and he drew the public attention 
upon his works, which, though often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the JUad, resolving not to let the 
general kindness cool, he published proposals for a translation of the 
Odyssey y in five volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, however, 
now to have associates in his labour ; being either weary with toiling 
upon another's thoughts, or having heard, as Ruff head relates, that 
Fenton and Broome had already begun the work, and liking better i» 
have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had 'Hranslated" the 
Odyssey, as he had said of the Iliaii^ he says that he had " unden- 
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taken" a translation ; and in the proposals the subscription is said to 
be not solely for his own use, but for that of ** two of his friends who 
have assisted him in this work." 

In 1723, while he was engaged in this new version, he appeared 
before the lords at the memorable trial of Bishop Atterbury, with 
whom he had lived in great familiarity and frequent correspondence. 
Atterbury had honestly recommended to him the study of the popish 
controversy, in hope of his conversion ; to which Pope answer^ in & 
manner that cannot much recommend his principles or his judgment. 
In questions and projects of learning they agreed better. He was 
called at the trial to give an account of Atterbury's domestic life and 
private employment, that it might appear how little time he had left 
for plots. Pope had but few words to utter, and in those few he made 
several blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express the utmost estee^, tenderness, 
and gratitude: '^ perhaps," says he, ''it is not only m this world 
that I may have cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester." At 
their last interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented him with a 
Bible.* 

Of the Odyssey Pope translated only twelve books ; the rest were 
the work of Broome and Fenton : the notes were written wholly by 
Broome, who was not over-liberally rewarded. The public was care- 
fully kept ignorant of the several shares ; and an account was sub- 
joined at the conclusion, which is now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of Fenton, are to be 
seen in the Museum. The parts of Pope are less interlined than the 
Iliad; and the latter books of the llvad less than the former. He 
grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet enabled him to write the 
next with more facility. The books of Fenton have very few altera- 
tions by the hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not been found ; 
but Pope complained, as it is reported, that he had much trouble in 
correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the lliad^ except 
that only 100^. were to be paid him for each volume. The number 
of subscribers was five hundred and seventy-four, and of copies eiffht 
hundred and nineteen; so that his profit, when he had paid nis 
assistants, was still very considerable. The work was finished in 
1725; and from that time he resolved to make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot*s expectation ; and he then pre- 
tended to discover something of fraud in Pope, and conmienced or 
threatened a suit in Chancery. 

On the English Qdyate^ a criticism was published by Spence, at 
that time prelect-or of poetry at Oxford ; a man whose learning was 
not very great, and whose mind was not very powerful. His criti- 
cism, however, was commonly just : what he thought, he thought 
rightly; and his remarks were recommended by his coolness and can- 
dour. In him Pope had the first experience of a critic without 
malevolence, who thought it as much his duty to display beauties as 
expose faults ; who censured with respect, and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended, that he sought 

* This Bible was afterwards used in the ohapel of Prior Park. Dr. War- 
burton probably presented it to Mr. Allen. 
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the acquaintance of the writer, who lived with him from that time 
in great familiarity, attended him in his last hours, and compiled 
memorials of his conversation. The regard of Pope recommended 
him to the great and powerful ; and he obtained veiy valuable pre- 
ferments in the church. 

Kot long after, Pope was returning home from a visit in a friend's 
coach, which, in passing a bridge, was overturned into the water ; 
the windows were closed, and beiag unable to force them open, he 
was in danger of immediate deatJi, when the postilion snatched him 
Out by breaJdng the glass, of which the fragments cut two of his 
fingers in such a manner that he lost their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a letter of conso- 
lation. He had been entertained by Pope at his table^ where he 
talked with so mndk grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven from the 
room. Pope discovered, by a trick, that he was a spy for the court, 
and never considered him as a man worthy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who was then in 
England, to publish three volumes of miscellanies, in wMch, amongst 
other things, he inserted the Memoirs of a Parish Clerk, in ridicule of 
Burnet's importance in his own history ; and a DehaU upon Black and 
White Horses, written in all the formalities of a legal process, hj the 
assistance, as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards Master of the Rolls. 
Before these miscellanies is a pre&ce signed by Swift and Pope, but 
apparently Vritten by Pope ; in which he makes a ridiculous and 
romantic complaint uf the robberies committed upon authors by the 
clandestine seizure and sale of their papers. He tells, in tragic strains, 
how '^ the cabinets of the sick and the closets of the dead have been 
broken open and ransacked 4" as if those violences were often com- 
mitted for papers of uncertain and accidental value, which are rarely 
provoked by real treasures; as if epigrams and essays were in danger, 
where gold and diamonds are safe. A «at hunted for his musk is, 
according to Pope's account, but the emblem of a wit winded by 
booksellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attestation ; for the same 
year the letters written by him to Mr. CromweU in his youth were 
sold by Mrs. Thomas to Curll, wlio printed them. 

In these miscellanies was first published the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, which, by such a train of consequences as usually passes in 
literary quarrds, gave in a short time, according to Pope's account, 
occasion for the Dunciad, 

In the following year (1728) he began to put Atterbury's advice in 
practice; and showed his satirical powers by publishing the Dunciad, 
one of his greatest and most elaborate performances, in which he 
endeavoured to sink into contempt all the writers by whom he had 
been attacked, and some others whom he thought unable to defend 
themselves. 

At the head of the dunces he placed poor Theobald, whom he 
accused of ingratitude ; but whose real crime was supposed to be that 
of having revised Shakespeare more happily than himself. This 
satire hs^ the effect which he intended, by blasting the characters 
which it touched. Ealph, who, unnecessarily interposing in the 

VOL. III. o 
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quarrel, got a place in a subsequent edition, complained that for a 
time he was in danger of starving, as the booksellers had no longer 
any confidence in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow : the plan, if 
not wholly new, was little understood by common readers. Many of 
the allusions required illustration ; the names were often expressed 
only by the initial and final letters ; and, if they had been printed at 
length, were such as few had known or recollected. The subject 
itself had nothing generally interesting; for whom did it concern to 
know that one or another scribbler was a dunce ? If, therefore, it had 
been possible for those who were attacked to conceal their pain and 
their resentment, the Dunciad might have made its way very slowly 
in the world. 

This, however, waa not to be expected. Every man is of import- 
ance to himself, and therefore, in his own opinion, to others ; and, 
supposing the world already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or misfortunes, 
which had never been known ujiless related by himseU^ and at which 
those that hear them will only laugh ; for no man sympathises with 
the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the Buryciad is very minutely related by Pope him- 
self, in a dedication which he vn*ote to Lord Middlesex in the name 
of Savage, 

" I will relate the war of the LuTwes (for so it has been commonly 
called), which began in the year 1727, and ended in 1730. 

** When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it proper, for reasons 
specified in the preface to their miscellanies, to. publislx such little 
pieces of theirs as had casually got abroad, there was added to them 
the Treatise of the Bathos^ or the Art of Sinking in Poetry, It 
happened that, in one chapter of this piece, the several species of 
bad poets were ranged in classes, to which were prefixed almost all 
the letters ol the alphabet (the greatest part of them at random) : 
but such was the number of poets eminent in that art, that some one 
or other took every letter to himself : all fell into so violent a fury, 
that, for half a year or more, the common newspapers (in most of 
which they had some property, as beiuff hired writers) werefiUed with 
the most abusive falsehood and scurrihties they could possibly devise ; 
a liberty no way to be wondered at in those people, and in those 
papers,, that^ for many years during the uncontrolled license of the 
press, had aspersed almost all the great characters of the age ; and 
this with impunity, their own persons and names being utterfy secret 
and obscure. 

" This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had now some oppor- 
tunity of doing good,, oy detecting and dragging into light these 
common enemies of mankind ; since, to inv8ii(£ite this universal 
slander, it sufi&ced to show what contemptible men were the authors 
of it. He was not without hopes that, by manifesting the dulness of 
those who had only malice to recommend them, either the booksellers 
would not find their account in employing them, or the men them- 
selves, when discovered, want courage to proceed in so unlawful an 
occupation. This it was that gave birth to iiie Jhtnciad; and he 
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thought it an happiness, that by the late flood of slander on himself, 
he had acquired such a peculiar right over* their names as was neces- 
sary to this design. 

" On the 12th of March, 1729, at St. James's, that poem was pre- 
sented to the king and queen (who had before been pleased to read 
it) by ihe Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and, some days 
after, the whole impression was taken and dispersed by several noble- 
men and persons of the- first distinction. 

" It is certainly a true observation^ that no people are so im- 
patient of censure as thoso who are the greatest slanderers, which 
was wonderfully exemplified on this occasion^ On the day the book 
was first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop ; entreaties, 
advices, threats of law and battery, nay cries of treason, were all em- 
ployed to hinder the coming out ot the Duneiad : on the other side, 
the booksellers and hawkers made as goeat efforts to procure it. 
What could a few poor authors do< against so great a majority as the 
public ? There was no stopping a current with a- fioger ; so out it 
came., 

^^Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The- Dunces (for 
by this name they were called) held weekly clubs, to consult of hos- 
tilities against the author : one wrote a letter to a great minister, 
assuring him Mr. Pope was^the greatest enemy the government had ; 
and another bought his image in clay, to< execute him in effigy; with 
which sad sort of satisfaction the gentlemen were a little cem- 
£ai:tfid« • 

*' Some &lse editions of the book, having an owl in« their frontis- 
piece, the true one, to^distinguish it, fixed in his stead an ass laden 
with authors. Then, another surreptitious one beinff printed with the 
same. ass, the new edition in octavo returned for £.stinction to the 
owl again. Hence arose a great contest of booksellers against book- 
sellers, and advertisements against advertisements.; some recom- 
mending the edition of the owl, and others the edition of the ass ;: 
by which names they came to be distinguished, to the great honour 
also of the gentlemen of the Durbciad.** 

Pope, appears by this narrative to have contemplated^ his victeiy 
over the Dunces with great exultation ; and> such was his delight 
in the tumult which he had raised, that for a while his natural sen- 
sibility was suspended, and he read reproaches and invectives without 
emotion, considering them, only as the necessary effects of that pain 
which he rejoiced in having given.. 

It cannot, however, be concealed that, by his own confession, 
he was the aggressor : for nobody believes that the letters in the 
Bathos were placed at random ; and it may be discovered that, when 
he thinks himself concealed, he indulges- the common vanity of 
^common/ men, and triumphs in those distinctions which he had 
affected to despise. He is proud that his book was presented to the 
king and queen by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he is 
proud that they had read it before ^ he is proud that the edition was 
taken off by the nobility and persons- of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speak& was^ I< believe, that which, by 
telling in the text the names, and in the notes the characters, of those 
whom, he had. satirised^, was made intelligible and diverting. The 
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^critics had now declared their approbation of the plan, and the 
isomxnon reader began to like it without fear; those who were 
strangers to petty literature, and therefore unable to decipher initials 
and blanks, had now names and persons brought within their view ; 
iuid delisted in the visible effect of those shafts of malice, which 
they had hitherto contemplated as shot into the air. 

iiDennis, upon the fresh pvovocation now given him, renewed the 
lenmity which had for a time been appeased by mutual civilities ; and 

5ublished remarks, which he had till then suppressed, upon TAe 
lope q/ the Leek, .Many more grumbled in secret, or vented their 
resentment in the newspapers by epigrams '(^r invectives. 

J>ucket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Burnet with '^ pious 
passion," pretended that his moral character was injured, and for 
some time declared his resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. 
But Pope appeased him, by changing ''pious passion" to '' cordial 
friendship.; " and by a note, in which he vdiemently disclaims the 
malignity of meaning imputed 4o the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the prize, ex* 
postulated with Pope in a manner so much superior to all mean 
solicitation, that Pope was reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes 
to deny, and sometimes to apologise; <he first endeavours to wound, 
and is then afiraid to own that he meant a blow. 

The Ihinciad, in the complete edition, is addressed to Dr. Swift : 
of the notes, pait were written by Br. Arbuthnot ; and an apolo- 
getical letter v^fLS prefixed, signed by ^Oleland, but supposed to have 
been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulness, he seems to have indulged 
himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his subsequent productions prove 
that he was not idle. He published v(1731<) a poem on Taste, in which 
he very particularly and severely criticises the house, the furniture, 
the gardens, and the entertainments of Timon^ a man of great wealth 
and little taste. By Timon he was universally supposed, and by the 
Earl of Burlington, to whom the poem is addressed, • was privately 
said, to mean theBitke of Chandos; a man perhaps too much delighted 
with pomp and show, but of a temper kind and beneficent, and who 
had consequently the voice of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the ingrat^de and 
treachery of Pope, who was said to have been indebted to the patron- 
age of Chandos for a present of 1000^., and who gained .the opportunity 
of insulting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the 1000^. Pope publicly denied:; but, from the 
reproach which the attack on a character so amiable brought upon 
him, he tried all means of escaping. The name of Oleland was again 
employed in an apology, by which no man was satisfied ; and he was 
at last reduced to shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, and 
endeavour to make that disbeUeved which he never had confidence 
openly to deny. He wrote an exculpatory letter to the duke, which 
was answered with great magnanimity, as by a man who accepted his 
excuse without believing his professions. He said, that to have ridi- 
culed his taste, or his buildings, had been an indifferent action in 
another man ; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal kindness that 
had been exchanged between them, it had be^less-eaaUy excused. 
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Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the treatment which his 
poem had found, " owns that such critics can intimidate him, naj 
almost persuade him to write no more; which is a compliment this 
age deserves." The man who threatens the world is always ridiculous ; 
for the world can easilj go on without him, and in a short time will 
cease to miss him. I have heard of an idiot,, who used to revenge his 
vexations hj lying all night upon the bridge. ^' There is notbang,.*^ 
says Juvenal, ''that a man will not believe m his own lavour." Pope 
had been flattered till he thought lumself one of the moving power» 
in the system of life. When he talked of laying down his pen, those- 
who sat round him entreated and implored ; and self-love did not 
suffer him to suspect that they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man whom he had 
known early, and whom he seemed to love with more tenderness than 
Any other of his literary friends. Pope was now forty-four years old ;. 
an age at which the mind begins less easily to admit new confidence,, 
and the will to grow less flexible; and when,, therefore,. the departure 
of an old friend is veiy acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his moth^, not by an unexpected death; 
for she had lasted to the age of ninety-three; but she did not die^ 
unkmented. The filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree ami- 
able and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of living till he 
was at the summit of poetical reputation, till he was at ease in his 
fortune, and without a rival in his fame ; and found no diminution of 
his respect or tenderness. Whatever was his pride, to them he was 
obedient ; and whatever was his irritability, to them he was gentle. 
Life has, among ks soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to 
give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope^s life,, which seems to deserve some- 
inquiry, was a publication of letters between him and many of his 
friends, which^ falling into the hands of Ourll, a n^pacious bookseller 
of no good fame, were by him printed and sold. This volume con- 
taining some letters from noblemen. Pope incited a prosecution 
against him in the House of Lords for breach of privilege ; and at- 
tended himself to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no great danger, spoke 
of Pope with very little reverence : '' He has," said Ousll, '' a knack 
at versifying ; but in prose I think myseU a match for him." When 
the orders of the House were examined, none of theia appeared to 
have been infringed : CUrll went away triumphant, and Pope was 
left to seek some other remedy. 

Ourll's account was, that one evening a man in a clerg3rman's 
gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered to sale a number 
of printed volimies, which he found to be Pope's epistolary corre- 
spondence ; that he asked no name and was told none, but gave the 
price demanded, and thought himself authorised to use his purchase 
to his own advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction it is reasonable 
to believe, because no falsehood was ever detected ; and when, some 
years afterwards, I mentioned it to Lintot, the son of Bemaj*d, he 
declared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better than any body else 
how Curll obtained the copies, because another parcel was at the 
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same time sent to himself^ for which no price had ever been demanded, 
as he made known his resolution not to pay a porter, and conse- 
quently not to deal with a nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them public, that thej were 
sent at once to two booksellers; to Ourll, who was likely to seize 
them as a pney, and to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope 
information of the seeming injury. lantot, I believe, did nothing ; 
and Ourll did what was expected. That to make them public was 
the only purpose may be reasonably supposed, because the numbers 
offered to sale by the private messengers showed that hope of gain 
could not have been the motive of the impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his Letters, and not 
knowing bow to do, without imputation of vanity, what has in this 
countiy been done very rarely, contrived an appearance of compul- 
sion ; that, when he could complain that his Letters were surrepti- 
tiously published, he might decently and defensively publish them 
himself. 

Pope's private correspondence thus promulgated, filled the nation 
with praises of his candour, tcipdemess, and benevolence ; the purity 
of his purposes, and the fidelity of his Mendship. There were some 
•Letters which a veiy good or a very wise man would wish suppressed ; 
but as they had been already exposed, it was impracticable now to 
retract them. 

From the perusal of those Letters Mr. Allen first conceived the 
desire of knowing him ; and with so much zeal did he cultivate the 
friendship which he had newly formed, that when Pope told his pur- 
pose of vindicating his own property by a genuine edition, he offered 
to pay the cost. 

This, however, Pope did not accept ; but in time solicited a sub- 
scription for a quarto volume, which appeared (1737), I believe, with 
sufficient profit. In the preface he teUs, that his Letters were depo- 
sited in a friend's library^ said to be the Earl of Oxford's, and that 
the copy thence stolen was sent to the press. The story was doubt- 
less received with different degrees of credit. It may be suspected 
that the preface to the Miscellsmies was written to prepare the public 
for such an incident ; and to strengthen this opinion, James Wors- 
dale,.a painter, who was employed in clandestine negotiations, but 
whose veracity was very doubtful, declared that he was the messen- 
ger who carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thus published and avowed, as they had relation 
to recent facts, and persons either then living or not yet forgotten, 
they may be supposed to have found readers ; but as the facts were 
minute, and the characters, being either private or literary, were little 
known or little regarded, they awakened no popular kindness or re- 
sentment ; the book never became much the subject of conversation ; 
some read it as a contemporary history, and some perhaps as a model 
of epistolary language ; but those who read it did not talk of it. Not 
much, therefore, was added by it to &me or envy ; nor do I remember 
that it produced either public praise or public censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recommendation of novelty ; 
our language had few Letters except those of statesmen. Howel, 
indeed, about a century ago, publisned his letters, which are com- 
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mended bj Morhoff, and which alone^ of his hundred volumes, con- 
tinue his meiQory. Loveday's letters were printed only once ; those 
of Herbert and Suckling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips* (Orin- 
da's) are equally neglected. And those of Walsh seem written as 
exercises, and were never sent to any living mistress or friend. 
Fope^s epistolary excellence had <an open field ; he had no English 
rival living or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection as connected with the other con- 
temporary wits, and certainly suffa:s no disgrace in the comparison ; 
but it must be remembered that he had the power of favouring him- 
self ; he might have originaUy had publication in his mind, and have 
written with care, or have afterwards selected those which he had 
most happily conceived or most diligently laboured, and I know not 
whether there does not appear something more studied and artificial^ 
in his productions than the rest, except one long letter by Boling- 
broke, composed with the skill and industry of a professed author. 
It is indeed not easy to distinguish affectation from habit ; he that 
has once studiously formed a style, rarely writes afterwards with com- 
plete ease. Pope may be said to write always with his reputation in 
ms head ; Swift, perhaps, like a man who remembered he was writing 
to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets thoughts drop from his 
pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these letters appeared, he published the first part of what 
he persuaded himself to think a system of ethics, under the title of 
An Essay on Man,; which, if his letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 1725) 
be right^ explained by the commentator, had been eight years under 
his consideration, and of which he seems to have desired the success 
with great solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless many 
secret enemies. The Dunces were yet smarting with the war ; and 
the superiority which he publicly arrogated, disposed the world to 
wish his humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. His own 
name, and that of his friend to whom the work is inscribed, were in 
the first editions carefully suppressed; and the poem being of a new 
kind, was ascribed to one or another, as favour determined or conjec- 
ture wandered ; it was given, says Warbttrton, to every man, except 
him only who could write it. Those who like only when they like 
the author, and who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter praise at random, 
which while it is unappropriated excites no envy. Those friends of 
Pope that were trusted with the secret, went about lavishing honours 
on the new-bom poet, and hinting that Pope was never so much in 
danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally off^ended, and to those 
whose opinion the world considered as decisive, and whom he sus- 
pected of envy or malevolence, he sent his essay as a present before 
publication, that they might defeat their own enmity by praises 
which they could not afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, 1733, was published the first part of the 
Essa^ on Man, There had been for some time a report that Pope 

* These letters were evidently prepared for the press by Pope himself. 
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was busy upon a systeiii of morality; but this design was not dis- 
covered in the new poem, which had a form and a title with which 
its readers were unacquamted. Its reception was not uniform ; some 
thought it a very imperfect piece, though not without good lines. 
When the author was unknown, some, as will always happen, fa- 
voured him as an adventurer, and some censured him as an intruder, 
but all thought him< above neglect ; the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied. 

The subsequent editions of the first epistle exhibited two memo- 
sable coxrections. At first, the poet and nis friend 

" Expatiate freely o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze of walks toithout a plan /' 

F<Nr which he wrote afterwards, 

" A mighty maze, hut not without a plan :** 

for, if thero were no plan, it were in vain to describe or to trace the 
maze. 

The other alteration was of these lines : 

" And* spite of pride, and in thy reasovCs spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right ; ' 

but having afterwards discovered, or been shown, that the " truth" 
which subsisted "in q)ite of reason"" could not be very "clear," he 
substituted 

" And spite of pride, in errvng rea^on^s spite" 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind be liable, when it 
is employed at once upon argument and poetiy. 

The second and tsird epistles were publ&hed, and Pope was, I 
believe, more- and more suspected of writing them ; at last, in 1734, 
he avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion, it is sufficiently acknowledged that the doctrine 
of the JSsmif on Man was received from Bolingbroke, who is said to 
have ridiculed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confidence, as 
having adopted and advanced principles of which he did not perceive 
the consequence, and as blindly propagating opinions contrary to 
his own. That those communicaticms hkd been consolidated into a 
scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom it re- 
turned only transformed from prose to verse, has been reported, but 
can hardly be true. The essay plainly appears the fabric of a poet; 
what Bolmgbroke supplied could be only the first principles: the or- 
der,, illustration, and emb^lishments must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my business to clear from obscurity, 
dogmatism, or fadsehood ; but they were not immediately examined : 
pmlosophy and poetry have not often the same readers, and the essay 
abounded in splendid amplifications and sparkling sentences, whicn 
were read and admired, with no great attention to their ultimate pur- 
pose; its flowers caught the eye, which did not see what the gay 
foliage concealed, and for a time flourished in the sunshine of univer- 
sal approbation. So little was any evil tendency discovered, that, as 
innocence is unsuspicious, many read it for a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It was first turned into 
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Frenoh prose, and afterwards by Resnel into verse. Both translations 
fell into the hands of Orousaz, who first, when he had the version in 
prose, wrote a general censure, and afterwards reprinted ResnePs 
version, with particular remarks upon every paragraph. 

Orousaz was a professor of Switzeiiuid, eminent jGor his treatise of 
l(^c, and his Exanyen de Pyrrhonxtnu; and however little known or 
regaided here, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one of those 
in which philosophy and piety are happily united. He was accus- 
tomed to argument and disquisition, and perhaps was grown too de- 
sirous of detecting &ults ; but his intentions were always right, his 
opinions were solid, and his religion pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety disposed him to 
look with distrust upon all metaphysical systems of theology, and all 
schemes of virtue and happiness purely rational; and therefore it was 
not long before he was persuaded that the positions of Pope, as they 
terminated for the most part in natural religion, were intended to 
draw mankind away from revelation, and tO' represent the whole 
course of things as a necessary concatenation of indissoluble fetaJity ; 
and it is undeniable, that in many passages a religious eye may easily 
discover expressions not very favourable to morals or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make, his appearance in the 
first ranks of learning. He was a man of vigoBOUs faculties, a mind 
fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited inquiry 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not 
oppressed his imagination nor clouded his perspicacity. To every 
work he brought a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers of the 
scholar, the reasoner,. and the wit. But his knowledge was too mul- 
tifEurious to be always exact,, and his pursuits too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which he 
disdained to conceal or modify ; and his- impatience of opposition dis- 
posed him to treat his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority 
as made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited against the 
advocate the wishes of some who &voured the cause. He seems to 
have adopted the Roman emperor's determination, oderint dura me- 
tfwant; he used no allurements of gentle language, but wished to 
compel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcible without neat- 
ness; he took the words that presented themselves: his diction is 
coarse and impure, and his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the early part of his life,, pleased himself with the no- 
tice of inferior wits, and corresponded with the enemies of Pope. A 
letter was produced when he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in 
which he tells Concanen, " Dryden, I obswve, borrows for want of 
leisure, and Pope for want of genius ; Milton, out of pride, and Addi- 
son out of modesty.'* And when< Theobald published Shakespeare in 
opposition to Pope,, the. best notes were supplied by Warburton. 

But the iime was now come when Warburton was to change his 
opinion, and Pope was to find a defender in him^who had contributed 
so much to the exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him every artifice of 
offence, and therefore it may be supposed that his union with Pope 
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was censured as hypocritical inconstancy ; but surely to think differ- 
ently, at different times, of poetical merit, may be easily allowed. 
Such opinions are often admitted and dismissed without nice exami- 
nation. Who is there that has not found reason for changing his 
mind about questions of greater importance? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, without solici- 
tation, to rescue Pope from the talons of Crousaz, by freeing him 
from the imputation of &vouring fatality or rejecting revelation ; and 
from month to month continued a vindication of the Essay on Many 
in the literary journal of that time called The RepMic of Letters. 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency of his own work, 
was glad that the positions, of which he perceived himself not to 
know the full meaning, could by ax^y mode of interpretation be made 
to mean well. How much he was pleased with his gratuitous de- 
fender, the following letter evidently shows : 

" April 11, 1732. 

" Sir, — I have just received from Mr. R. two more of your letters. 
It is in the greatest hurry imaginable that I write this : but I cannot 
help thanking you in particular for your third letter, which is so ex- 
tremely clear, short, and full, that I think Mr. Orousaz ought never 
to have another answer, and deserved not so good an one. I can 
only say, you do him too much honour, and me too much right, so 
odd as the expression seems ; for you have made my system as clear 
as I ought to have done, and could not. It is indeed the -same sys- 
tem as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your own, as they say our 
natural body is the same stiU when it is glorified. I am sure I like 
it better than I did before, and so will every man else. I know I 
meant just what you explain ; but I did not explain my own meaning 
80 well as you. You understeind me as well as I do myself^ but you 
express me better than I could express myself. Pray accept the sin- 
cerest acknowledgments. I cannot but wish these letters were put 
together in one book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a 
translation of part at least, or of all of them, into French ; but I 
shall not proceed a step without your consent and opinion, &c." 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpatory comment. 
Pope testified that, whatever might be the seeming or real import of 
the principles which he had received from Bolingbroke, he had not 
intentionally attacked religion; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to 
make him, without his own consent, an instrument of mischief, found 
him now engaged, with his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pope his real opi- 
nions. He once discovered them to Mr. Hooke, who related them 
again to Pope, and was told by him that he must have mistaken the 
meaning of what he heard; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneasiness 
incited him to desire an explanation, declared that Hooke had mis- 
understood him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil from 
him ; and a little before Pope's death they had a dispute, from which 
they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest intimacy with his com- 
mentator, and amply rewarded his kindness and his zeal; for he in- 
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irodubed him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest he became preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him his niece and his 
estate, and by consequence a bishopric. When he died, he left him 
the property of his works, a legacy which may be reasonably estimated 
at four thousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the Esmy on Man appeared by his desire of its 
propagation. Dobson, who had gained reputation by his version of 
Prior's Solomon, was employed by him to translate it into Latin verse, 
and was for that purpose some time at Twickenham ; but he left his 
work, whatever was the reason, unfinished, and by Baison's invita- 
tion, undertook the longer task of Paradise Lost, Pope then desired 
his friend to find a scholar who should turn his essay into Latin prose, 
but no such performance has ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time among the great, with that reception and 
respect to which his works entitled him, and which he had not im- 
paired by any private misconduct or fEM^tious partiality. Though Bo- 
lingbroke was his friend, Walpole was not his enemy; but treated 
him with so much consideratioH as, at his request, to solicit and ob- 
tain from the French minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he 
considered himself as obliged to reward, by this exertion of his in- 
terest, for the benefit which he had received from his attendance 
in a long illness. 

It was said that when the court was at Richmond, Queen Caro- 
line had declared her intention to visit him. This may have been 
only a careless effusion, thought on no more : the report of such no- 
tice, however, was soon in many mouths, and, if I do not forget or 
misapprehend Savage's account, Pope, pretendii\g to decline what 
waa not yet offered, left his house for a time, not, I suppose, for 
any other reason than lest he should be thought to stay at home in 
expectation of an honour which would not be conferred. He was 
therefore angry at Swift, who represents him as *' refusing the visits 
of a queen/' because he knew that what had never been offered had 
never been refused. 

Besides the general system of morality supposed to be contained in 
the Essay on Man, it was his intention to write distinct poems upon 
the different duties or conditions of life, one of which is the epistle 
to Lord Bathurst (1733) On the Use of Ridies, a piece on which he 
declared great labour to have been bestowed. 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown, and some 
known characters are introduced, with others of which it is difiicult 
to say how far they are real or fictitious ; but the praise of Kyri, the 
Man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, after a long and 
pompous enumeration of his public works and jHivate charities, is 
said to have diffused all those blessings from five hundred a year. 
Wonders are willingly told, and willingly heard. The truth is, that 
Kyrl was a man of known integrity and active benevolence, by whose 
solicitation the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to his 
charitable schemes; this influence he obtained by an example of 
liberality exerted to the utmost extent of his power, and was thus 
enabled to give more than he had. This account Mr. Victor received 
from the minister of the place; and I have preserved it, that the 
praise of a good man, being made more credibly may be more solid. 
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Karrations of romantic and impracticable virtue will be read with 
wonder, but that which is unattainable is recommended in vain; 
that good may be endeavoured, it must be shown to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has given a hint of his 
religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of burning the pope, and by men- 
tioniDg with some indignation the inscription on the Monument. 

When this poem wa» first published, the dialogue having no let- 
ters of direction, was perplexed and obscure. Pope seems to have 
written with no very aistinct idea, for he calls that an ** Epistle to 
Bathurst," in which Bathurst is introduced as speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham Yak Ckaraeters of 
MeUj written with close attention to the operations of the mind and 
modifications of life. In this poem he has endeavoured to establish 
and exemplify his f&vourite theory of the ruling passion, by which 
he means an original direction of desire to some ^larticular object ; an 
innate affection, which gives all action a determmate and invariable 
tendency, and operates upon the whole system of life, either openly, 
or more secretly oy the intervention %i some accidental or subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the existence may 
veasonably be doubted. Human characters are by no means constant ; 
men change by change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance : he who 
is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at another a lover of money. 
Those indeed who attain any excellence, commonly spend life in one 
pursuit ; for excellence is not often gained «^n easier terms. But to 
the particular species of excellence men are directed, not by an as- 
cendent planet or predominating humour, but by the first book which 
they read, some early conversation whicdi they heard, or some acci- 
dent which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling passion, antecedent to 
reason and observation, must have an oliject independent of human 
ocmtrivance ; for there can be no natural desire of artificial good. No 
man therefore can be born,, in the strict acceptation, a lover of money, 
for he may be bom where m^ney does not exist; nor can he be bom, 
in a moral sense, a lover of his country, for society, politically regu- 
lated, is a state contradistinguished from a state of nature : and any 
attention to that coalition of interests which makes the happiness of 
a country is possible only to those whom inquiry and reflection have 
enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as false ; its tendency 
is to produce the belief of a kind of moral predestination, or over- 
ruling principle which cannot be resisted f he that admits it is pre- 
pared to comply with every desire that caprice or opportunity shall 
excite, and to flatter himself that he submits only to the lai^Eul do- 
minion of nature, in obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
passion. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, that in the exam- 
ples by which he iUustravtes and confirms it, he has confounded pas- 
sions, appetites, and habits. 

To the Charactem of Men he added soon after, in an epistle sup- 
posed to have been addressed to Martha Blount, but which the last 
edition has taken from her, the Characters of Women. This poem, 
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which was laboured with great diligenoe, and in the author's opinion 
with great success, was neglected at its first publication, as the com- 
mentator supposes, because the public was informed bj an advertise- 
ment that it contained no character drawn from the life ; an assertion 
which Pope probably did not expect nor wish to have been beKeved, 
and which he soon gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by 
telling them in a note that the work was imperfect, because part of 
his subject was vice too high to be yet exposed. 

The time, however, soon came, in which it was safe to display the 
Duchess of Marlborough under the name of Atossa ; and her character 
was inserted with no great honour to the writer^s gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 and 1740) imita- 
tions of different poems of Horace, generally with his name, and once, 
as was suspected, without it. .What he was upon moral principles 
ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. Of these pieces it is 
useless to settle the dates, as they haa seldom much relation to the 
times, and perhaps had been leng in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients are familiarised, by 
adapting their sentiments to modem topics, by making Horace say of 
Shakespeare what he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
his satires on Pantolabus and Nementanus to the flatterers and pro- 
digals of our own time, was first practised in the reign of Charles the 
Second by Oldham and Rochester; at least I remember no instances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middle composition between translation 
and original design, which pleases when the thoughts are unexpect- 
edly applicable and the parallelB lucky. It seems to have been Pope^s 
fsivourite amusement ; for he has carried it ^ther than any former 
poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother numbers, of Dr. 
Donne*s Satires, which was recemmended to him by the Duke of 
Shrewsbury and the Earl of Oxford. They made no great impression 
on the public. Pope seems to have known their imbecility, and 
therefore suppressed them while he was yet contending to rise in re- 
putation, but ventured them when he thought their deficiencies more 
likely to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

GHie epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, \^hich seems to be derived in its 
first design from Boileau's address d son esprit, was published in 
January 1 735, about a month before the death of him to whom it is 
inscribed. It is to be regretted that either honour or pleasure should 
have been missed by Arbuthnot,; a man estimable for his learning, 
amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his pro- 
fession, versed in the sciences, acqusdnted with ancient literature, 
and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and active 
imagination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; a wit who, in 
the crowd of life, retained and discovered a noble ardour of religious 
zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the public. He vindi- 
cates himself from censures ; and with dignity rather than arrogance 
enforces his own claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphs which had been 
before printed as a fragment, and ai^ong them the satirical lines upon 
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Addison, of which the last couplet has been twice corrected. It was 
at first, 

" Who would not smile if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ?" 

Then, 

" Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not mugh if Addison were he f* 

At last it is, 

'' Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus, wene he T 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Hervey, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a steady adherent to the ministry ; and, being 
offended with a. contemptuous answer to. one of his pamphlets,* had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pope made the first 
attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily known : he had written an in- 
vective against Pope, whom he calls, ^' Hard as thy heart, and as thy 
birth obscure;" and hints that his father was a hatter. To this 
Pope wrote a reply in verse and prose ; the verses are in this poem ; 
and the prose, though it never was sent, is printed among his letters; 
but to a cool reader of the present time exhibits nothing but tedious 
malimity.. 

His last satires, of the general kind, were two dialogues,, named, 
from the year in which they were published, Seventeen tfundred and 
Thirty-eighU In these poems many are praised, and many reproached. 
Pope was then entangled in the opposition ; a follower of the Prince 
of Wales, who ^ned at his house, and a friend of many who obstructed 
and censured the conduct of the ministers. His political partiality 
was too plainly shown : he forgot the prudence with which he passed, 
in his earlier years, uninjured and unoffending through much more 
violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialogue, having an opportunity of praising Allien of 
Bath, he asked his leave to mention him as a man not illustrious by 
any merit of his ancestors, and called, him in his verses " low-bom 
Allen." Men are seldom satisfied with praise introduced or followed 
by any mention of defect. Allen seems not to have taken any plea- 
sure in his epithet, which was afterwards softenedf into ^' humble 
AUeiL" 

In the second dialogue he took some liberty with one of the 
Foxes, among others; which Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton,.took an 
opportunity of repaying, by reproaching him with the. friendship of a 
lampooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decency, and against 
whom he hoped the resentment of the legislature would quickly be 
discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, was summoned 
before the Lords for a poem called Mannert^ together with Dodsley, 
his publisher. Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculked and 

* Entitled Sedition and Defamation displayed, 8vo, 1783. 

f On a hint from Warburton. There is, however, reason to think- fr^m 
the appearance of the house in which Allen was bom, aiiStb Blaise, tbat he 
was notuof a 2qw. hutola decayed family.. 
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escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made his appearance neces- 
sary. He was, however, soon dismissed ; and the wnole process was 
probably intended rather to intimidate Pope than to punish White- 
nead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the patriot with the 
poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. That he desisted from his 
attempts of reformation, is imputed by his commentator to his des- 
pair of prevailing over the corruption of the time. He was not likely 
to have been ever of opinion that the dread of his satire would coun- 
tervail the love of power or of money ;. he, pleased himself with beine 
important, and formidable, and gratified sometimes his pride, ana 
sometimes his resentment ; till at last he began to think he should 
be more safe if he were less busy. 

The Memoirs of Scriblerus, published about this time, extend only 
to the first book of a work projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and 
Arbuthnot, whjo used to meet in the time of Queen Anne,, and deno- 
minated themselves the ^'Scriblerus Club." Their purpose was to 
censure the abuses of learning, by a fictitious life of an infatuated 
scholar. They were dispersed; the design was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its miscarriage as an event very disastrous 
to polite letters. 

K the whole may be estimated by this specimen,, which seems to 
l^e the pxoduction of Arbuthnot, with a few touches perhaps by Pope, 
the want, of more will not be much lamented ; for the follies which 
the writer iddicules are so little practised, that they are not known ; 
Bor can the satire be understood but by the learned : he raises phan- 
toms of absurdity, and then drives them away*. He cures diseases 
that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great writers has 
never obtained any notice from mankind ;: it has been littleread, or 
when read has been forgotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or 
merrier, by rem^nbering it. 

The design cannot boast of much originality ; for, besides^ its 
general resemblance to Bon Quixote, there will be. found in it parti- 
cular imitations of the History of Mr, OuMe. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied him with hints 
for his Travds; and with, those the world might have been contented, 
though the rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a region not known 
to have been explored by many other of the English writers ; he had 
consulted the modem writers of Latin poetry, a class of authors whom 
Boileau endeavoured to bring into contempt, and who are too gene- 
rally neglected. Pope, however, was not ashamed of their acquaint- 
ance, nor ungrateful for the advantages which he might have aeiived 
from it. A small selection from the Italians, who wrote in Latin, 
had been published at London, about the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, by a man* who concealed his name, but whom his preface shows 
to have been well qualified for his undertaking. This collection Pope 
amplified by more than half, and (1740) publiished it in two volumes, 
but injuriously omitted his predecessor's pre&ce. To these books, 

* Since discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards Bishop of Bochester. 
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which had nothing but the mere text, no regard was paid; the 
authors were still neglected, and the e^tor was neither praised nor 
censured. 

He did not sink into idleness : he had planned a work, which he 
considered as subsequent to his Esny on Man, of which he has given 
this account to Dr. Swift ; 

'* March 25, 17d6. 

** If ever I write any more epistles in verse, one of them shall be 
addressed to you. I have long concerted it, and begun it ; but I 
would make what bears your name as finished as my last work ought 
to be, that is to say, more finished than any of the rest. The subject 
is large, and will divide into four epistles, which naturally follow the 
Ussai/ on Man ; viz. 1. Of the extent and limits of human reason and 
science ; 2. A view of the useful and therefore attainable, and of the 
unuseftd and therefore unattainable, arts ; 3. Of the nature, ends, 
application, and use, of different capacities ; 4. Of the use of learn- 
ing, of the science of the world, and of wit. It will conclude with a 
satire against the misapplication of all these, exemplified by pictures, 
characters, and examples." 

This work in its full extent, benng now afflicted with an asthma, 
and finding the powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer 
courage to undertake ; but, from the materials which he had provided, 
he added, at Warburton's request, another book to the Dunciad^ of 
which the design is to ridicule suck studies as are either hopeless or 
useless, as either pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it be at- 
tained, is ef no use* 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had been for «ome 
time upon the head of dibber ; a man whom it cannot be supposed that 
Pope could regard with much kindness or esteem, though in one of 
the imitations of Horace he has Mberally enough praised the Cardes$ 
Hut^nd, In the Dunciad, among other worthless scribblers, he had 
mentioned Gibber ; who, in his Apology, complains of the great poet's 
unkindness as more injurious, '' because," says he, '^ I never have 
offended him." 

It might have been expected that Pope should have been, in some 
degree, mollified by this submissive gentleness ; but no such oonse- 
quence appeared. Though he condescended to commend Gibber omce, 
he mentioned him afterwards contemptuously in one of his satires, 
and again in his epistle to Arbuthnot ; and in the fourth book of the 
Dunciad attacked him with acrimony, to which the provocation is 
not easily discoverable. Perhaps he imagined that, in ridiculing the 
laureate, he satirised those by whom the laurel had been given, and 
gratified that ambitious petulance with which he affected to insult 
the great. 

The severity of this satire left Gibber no longer any patience. He 
had confidence enough in his own powers to believe that he could 
disturb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless did not want insti- 
gators, who, without any care about the victory, desired to amuse 
themselves by looking on the contest. He therefore gave the town a 
pamphlet^ in which Ii^ declares his sesolution from tiiat time never to 
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bear another blow without returning it^ and to tire out his adversary 
by perseveranoe, if he cannot conquer him by strength. 

The incessant and unappeasable malignity of Pope he imputes to 
a very distant cause. After the Three Hours after Marriage had been 
driven off the stage, by the offence which the mummy and crocodile 
gave the audience, while the exploded scene was yet fresh in memory, 
it happened that Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearsal ; and as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by the mention of any recent 
theatrical transactions, he said that he once thought to have intro- 
duced his lovers disguised in a mummy and a crocodile. " This," 
says he, " was received with loud claps, which indicated contempt of 
the play." Pope, who was behind the scenes, meeting him as he left 
the stage, attacked him, as he says, with all the virulence of " a wit 
out of his senses;" to which he replied, **that he would take no 
other notice of what was said by so particular a man, than to declare 
that, as of^en as he played that part, he would repeat the same pro- 
vocation." 

He shows his opinion to be, that Pope was one of the authors of 
the play which he so zealously defended ; and adds an idle story of 
Pope's behaviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of thought or lan- 
guage, and, if suffered to remain without notice, would have been 
very soon forgotten. Pope had now been enough acquainted with 
human life to know, if his passion had not been too powerful for his 
understanding, that, from a contention like his with Gibber, the 
world seeks nothing but diversion, which is given at the expense of 
the higher character. When Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was 
excited ; what Pope would say of Cibber nobody inquired, but in 
hope that Pope's asperity might betray his pain and lessen his dig- 
nity. 

He should, therefore, have suffered the pamphlet to flutter and 
die, without confessing that it stung him. The dishonour of being 
shown as Cibber's antagonist could never be compensated by the vic- 
tory. Cibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had exhausted all his 
malignity upon him, he would rise in the esteem both of his friends 
and his enemies. Silence only could have made him despicable ; the 
blow which did not appear to be felt would have been struck in VEdn. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to tell the whole 
English world that he was at war with Cibber ; and, to show that he 
thought him no common adversary, he prepared no common venge- 
ance ; he published a new edition of the Bunciad,* in which he de- 
graded Theobald from his painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Cibber 
in his stead. Unhappily, the two heroes were of opposite characters, 
and Pope was unwilling to lose what he had alreaay written ; he has 
therefore depraved his poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the 
old pedantry, and the sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest to make another 
change, and introduced Osborne contending for the prize amon? the 
booksellers. Osborne was a man entirely destitute of shame, without 
sense of any disgrace but that of poverty. He told me, when he was 
doing that which raised Pope's resentment, that he should be put 

• In 1743. 

VOL. III. P 
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into the Dunciad; but he had the fate of Cassandra. I gave no 
credit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accomplished. The 
shafts of satire were directed equally in vain against Gibber and Os- 
borne ; beiug repelled by the impenetrable impudence of one, and 
deadened by the impassive dulness of the other. Pope confessed his 
own pain by his anger ; but he gave no pain to those who had pro- 
voked him. He was able to hurt none but himself ; by transferring 
the same ridicule from one to another, he reduced himself to the 
insignificance of his own magpie, who from his cage calls cuckold at a 
venture. 

Gibber, according to his engagement, repaid the Dunciad with an- 
other pamphlet,^ which. Pope said, *' would be as good as a dose of 
hartshorn to him ;" but his tongue and his heart were at variance. 
I have heard Mr. Richardson rehtte, that he attended his father the 
painter on a visit, when one of Gibber's pamphlets came into the 
hands of Pope, who said, '* These things are my diversion." They 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw his features writhing with 
anguish ; and young Richardson said to his father when they returned, 
that he hoped to be preserved from such diversion as had been that 
day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more oppressive, and his vital 
powers gradually declining, he no longer strained his Acuities with 
any original composition, nor proposed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the revisal and correction of his former works ; 
in which he received advice and assistance from Warburton, whom 
he appears to have trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without much loss to man- 
kind ; for his hero was Brutus the Trojan, who, according to a ridicu- 
lous fiction, established a colony in Britain. The subject, therefore, 
was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a race upon whom imagi- 
nation has been exhausted and attention wearied, and to whom the 
mind will not easily be recalled, when it is invited in blank verse, 
which Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, I think, with- 
out due consideration of the nature of our language. The sketch is, 
at least in part, preserved by Ruff head ; by which it appears that 
Pope was thoughtless enough to model the names of his heroes with 
terminations not consistent with the time or country in which he 
places them. 

He lingered through the next year ; but perceived himself, as he 
expresses it, " going down the hill." He had for at least five years 
been afflicted with asthma and other disorders, which his physicians 
were unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life he consulted Dr. 
Thomson, a man who had, by large promises, and free censures of the 
common practice of physic, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part 
of the water by tincture of jalap ; but confessed that his belly did not 
subside. Thomson had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to 
dismiss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conversation, as he 
was one day sitting in the air with Lord Bolingbroke and Lord March- 
ipont, he saw his fi^vourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the ter- 

• In 1744. 
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race, and asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. Boling- 
broke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat still ; but Lord 
Marchmont, who was younger and less captious, waited on the lady, 
who, when he came to her, asked, '^ What, is he not dead yet ?" 
She is said to have neglected him, with shameful unkindness, in the 
latter time of his decay ; yet of the little which he had to leave, she 
had a very great part. Their acquaintance began early ; the life of 
each was pictured on the other's mind ; their conyersation, therefore, 
was endearing ; for when they met, there was an immediate coalition 
of congenial notions. Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to 
approach the chamber of sickness as female weakness, or human 
firailty ; perhaps he was conscious to himself of peevishness and im- 
patience ; or, though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
consider her merit as overbalancing her &ult : and if he had suffered 
his heart to be alienated from her, he could have found nothing that 
might fill her place ; he could have only shrunk within himself ; it 
was too late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May 1744 his death was approaching i* on the sixth he was 
all day delirious, which he mentioned four days afterwards as a suffi- 
cient humiliation of the vanity of man ; he afterwards complained of 
seeing things as through a curtain, and in &l8e colours ; and one day, 
in the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm it was that came out from 
the wall. He said that his greatest inconvenience was inability to 
think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept ov^ him in this state of helpless 
decay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope, at the intermission of 
his deliriousness, was always saying something kind either of his pre- 
sent or absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to have survived 
his understanding, answered, ^^ It has so." And added, " I nevet in 
my life knew a man that had so tender a heart for his particular 
friends, or more general friendship for mankind." At another time 
he said, " I have known Pope these thirty years, and value myself 
more in his friendship than — ". His grief then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future state. Being 
asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, whether he would not ^e 
like his father and mother, and whether a priest should not be called, 
he answered, '' 1 do not think it is essential, but it will be very right ; 
and I thank you for putting me in mind of it/' 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the last sacraments, 
he said, " There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue and friend- 
ship ; and indeed friendship itself is only a part of virtue.'' 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 1744, so 
placidly, that the attendants did not discern the exact time of his ex- 
piration. He was buried at Twickenham, near his father and mother, 
where a monument has been erected to him by his commentator, the 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his paners to his executors : first to Lord 
Bolingbroke ;t and, if he should not be living, to the Earl of March- 

• Spence. 

+ This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Bolingbroke was not an 
executor : Pope's papers were left to him specifically^ or, in case of his death; 
to Lord MatTonmont. 
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mont : undoubtedly expecting them to be proud of the trust, and 
eager to extend his fame. But let no man dream of influenoe beyond 
his life. After a decent time, Dodsley, the bookseller, went to soUoit 
preference as the publisher, and was told that the parcel had not been 
yet inspected ; and, whatever was the reason, the world has been 
disappointed of what was *' reserved for the next age." 

He lost, indeed, the fsivour of Bolingbroke by a kind of posthu- 
mous offence. The political pamphlet called The Patriot King had 
been put into his hands that he might procure the impression of a 
very few copies, to be distributed, according to the author's direction, 
among his friends, and Pope assured him that no more had been 
printed than were allowed; but soon after his death, the printer 
brought and resigned a complete edition of fifteen hundred copies, 
which Pope had ordered him to print and retain in secret. Hekept, 
as was observed, his engagement to Pope better than Pope had kept 
it to his friend ; and nothing was known of the transaction till, upon 
the death of his employer, he thought himself obliged to deliver the 
books to the right owner, who, with great indignation, made a fire in 
his yard, and delivered the whole impression to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which was not naturally dictated 
by resentment of violated faith ; resentment more acrimonious, as 
the violater had been more loved or more trusted. But here the 
anger might have stopped : the injury was private, and there was 
little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his thirst of venge- 
ance incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom he had 
wept in his last struggles ; and he employed Mallet, another friend of 
Pope, to tell the tale to the public with all its aggravations. War- 
burton, whose heart was warm with his legacy, and tender by the 
recent separation, thought it proper for him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, — ^for breach of trust hasalways 
something criminal, — ^but to extenuate it by an apology. Having 
advanced what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more 
or less excusable by the motives that produce it, he inquires what evil 
purpose could have induced Pope to break his promise. He could 
not delight his vanity by usurping the work, which, though not sold 
in shops, had been shown to a number more than sufficient to pre- 
serve the author's claim ; he could not gratify his avarice, for he 
could not sell his plunder till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, 
if the copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeated, and if 
left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appearance of reason, 
that the irregularity of his conduct proceeded wholly from his zeal 
for Bolingbroke, who might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, 
which Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without its author's 
approbation. To this apology an answer was written in A Letter to 
the most imjmderU Man living. 

He brought some reproach upon his own memonr by the petulant 
and contemptuous mention made in his will of Mr. Allen, and an 
affected repayment of his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known 
friend and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the house of Allen, 
where she comported herself with such indecent arrogance^ that she 
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parted from Mrs. Allen in a fitate of irreconcilable dislike ; and the 
door was for ever barred against her This exclusion she resented 
with so much bitterness, as to refuse any legacy from Pope, unless he 
left the world with a disavowal of obligation to Allen. Having been 
long under her dominion, now tottering in the decline of life, and 
unable to resist the violence of her temper, or perhaps, with the pre- 
judice of a lover, persuaded that she had suffered improper treat- 
ment, he complied with her demand, and polluted his will with fe- 
male resentment. Allen accepted the legacv, which he gave to the 
hospital at Bath; observinff thskt Pope was always a bad accountant; 
and that, if to 150^. he had put a cipher more, he had come nearer 
to the truth. 

The person of Pope is well known not to have been formed by 
the nicest model. He has, in his account of the '^ Little Club," com- 
pared himself to a spider ; and by another is described as protuberant 
behind and before. He is said to have been beautiful in his infancy; 
but he was of a constitution originally feeble and weak ; and as bodies 
of a tender frame are easily distorted, his deformity was probably in 
part the effect of his application. His stature was so low, that, to 
bring him to a level with common tables, it was necessary to raise his 
seat. But his face was not displeasing ; and his eyes were animated 
and vivid* ' 

By natural deformity or accidental distortion, his vital functions 
were so much disordered, that his life was a *Uong disease." His 
most frequent assailment was the headache, which he used to relievie 
by inhaling the steam of coffee, which he very frequently required. . 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty peculiarities was 
communicated by a female domestic of the Earl of Oxford, who knew 
him perhaps after the middle of Ufe. He was then so weak as to 
stand in perpetual need of female attendance; extremely sensible of 
cold; so that he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shirt of a* very 
coarse warm linen, with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was invested 
in bodices made of stiff canvass, being scarcely able to hold himself 
erect till they were laced; and he then put on a flannel waistcoat. 
One side was contracted. His legs were so slender, that he enlarged 
their bulk with three pairs of stockings, which were drawn on and off 
by the maid ; for he was not able to dress or undress himself, and 
neither went to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he used to dine some- 
times with Lord, Oxford privately in a velvet cap. His dress of cere- 
mony was black, with a tie-wig and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which his sickness required, 
had taught him all the uopleasing and unsocial qualities of a vale- 
tudinary man. He expected that every thing should give way to his 
ease or humour; as a child, whose parents will not hear her cry, has 
an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

" C*est que renfiint toujotirs est homme, 
Cest que Thomme est toujours enfant." 

When he wanted to sleep, he "nodded in company;" and once 
slumbered at his own table while the Prince of Wales was talking of 
poetry. 
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The reputation which his friendship gave, procured him many in- 
vitations ; but he was a very troublesome inmate. He brought no 
servant; and had so many wants, that a numerous attendance was 
scarcely able to supply them. Wherever he was, he left no room for 
another; because he exacted the attention and employed the acti- 
vity of the whole family. His errands were so frequent and frivo- 
lous, that the footmen in time avoided and neglected him; and the 
Earl of Oxford discharged some of the servants for their resolute re- 
fusal of his messages. The maids, when they had neglected their 
business, alleged that they had been employed by Mr. Pope. One of 
his constant demands was of coffee in the night; and to the woman 
that waited on him in his chamber, he was very burdensome : but 
he was careful to recompense her want of sleep ; and Lord Oxford's 
servant declared that, in the house where her business was to answer 
his call, she would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, suffering 
much pain, think themselves entitled to whatever pleasures they 
can snatch. He was too indulgent to his appetite; he loved meat 
highly seasoned and of strong taste; and, at the intervals of the 
table, amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If he sat 
down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress his stomach with reple- 
tion; and though he seemed angry when a dram was offered him, did 
not forbear to drink it. His friends, who knew the avenues to his 
heart, pampered him with presents of luxury, which he did not suffer 
to stand neglected. The death of great men is not always propor- 
tioned to the lustre of their lives. Hannibal, says Juvenal, did not 
perish by the javelin or the sword; the slaughters of Cannes were re- 
venged by a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by some of his 
friends to a silver saucepan, in which it was his delight to heat 
potted lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that his sensuality 
shortened his life, will not be hastily concluded, when it is remem- 
bered that a conformation so irregular lasted six-and-fifty years, not- 
withstanding such pertinacious diligence of study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind he had great delight in arti- 
fice, and endeavoured to attain all his purposes oy indirect and un- 
suspected methods. ** He hardly drank tea without a stratagem.** 
If at the house of his friends he wanted any accommodation, he was 
not willing to ask for it in plain terms, but would mention it re- 
motely as something convenient ; though when it was procured, he 
soon made it appear for whose sake it had been recommended. Thus 
he teased Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He practised his 
arts on such small occasions, that Lady Bolingbroke used to say, in a 
French phrase, that '* he played the politician about cabbages and 
turnips." His unjustifiable impression of The Patriot King, as it 
can be imputed to no particular motive, must have proceeded from 
his general habit of secrecy and cunning; he caught an opportunity 
of a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought of outwitting 
Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not appear that he 
excelled. He may be said to have resembled Dryden, as being not 
one that was distinguished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable 
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that so near his time so much should he known of what he has 
written, and so little of what he has said : traditional memory retains 
no sallies of raillery, nor sentences of observation ; nothing either 
pointed or solid, either wise or merry. One apophthegm only stands 
upon record. When an objection, raised against his inscription for 
Shakespeare, was defended by the authority of " Patrick," he replied: 
**Horresco referens" — that "he would allow the publisher of a dic- 
tionaiy to know the meaning of a single word, but not of two words 
put together.'* 

He was fretful and easily displeased, and allowed himself to be 
capriciously resentful. He would sometimes leave Lord Oxford si- 
lently, no one could tell why ; and was to be courted back by more 
letters and messages than the footmen were willing to carry. The 
table was, indeed, infested by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend 
of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing his peevishness, could by no en- 
treaties be restrained from contradicting him ; till their disputes were 
sharpened to such asperity, that one or the other quitted the house. 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with servants or infe- 
riors ; but by no merriment, either of others or his own, was he ever 
seen excited to laughter. 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a part eminently remark- 
able. Having determined not to be dependent, he determined not 
to be in want ; and therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected all 
temptations to expense unsuitable to his fortune. This general care 
must be universally approved ; but it sometimes appeared in petty 
artifices of parsimony ; such as the practice of writing his composi- 
tions on the back of letters, as may be seen in the remaining copy of 
the lliad^ by which perhaps in live years five shillings were saved : Or 
in a niggardly reception of his friends, and scantiness of entertain- 
ment ; as, when he had two guests in his house, he would set at 
supper a single pint upon the table, and, having himself taken two 
small glasses, would retire, and say, ** Gentlemen, I leave you to your 
wine." Yet he tells his friends, that " he has a heart for all, a house 
for all, and, whatever they may think, a fortune for all." 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner ; and is said to 
have wanted no part of the skill or elegance which such performances 
require. That this magnificence should be often displayed, that ob- 
stinate prudence with which he conducted his affairs would not per- 
mit; for his revenue, certain and casual, amounted only to about 
eight hundred pounds a year ; of which, however, he declares himself 
able to assign one hundred to charity.* 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from public approbation, was 
very honourably obtained, his imagination seems to have been too 
full; it would be hard to find a man so well entitled to notice by his 
wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of his money. In his 
letters and in his poems, his garden and his grotto, his quincunx and 
his vines, or some hints of his opulence, are Sways to be found. The 
great topic of his ridicule is poverty; the crimes with which he rt- 

* Part of it arose from an animity of two hundred pounds a year, whicli he 
had purchased either of the late Duke of Buckinghamshire, or the duchess his 
mother; and which was charged on some estate of that family. 
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proaches his antagonists are their debts, their habitations in the Mist, 
and their want of a dinner. He seems to be of an opinion, not very 
uncommon in the world, that to want money is to want every thing. 
. Next to the pleasure of contemplating his possessions, seems to be 
that of enumerating the men of high rank with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and whose notice he loudly proclaims not to have been ob- 
tained by any practices of meanness or servility; a boast which was 
never denied to be true, and to which very few poets have ever as- 
pired. Pope never set his genius to sale; he never flattered those 
whom he did not love, or praised those whom he did not esteem. 
Savage, however, remarked that he beg^n a little to relax his dignity 
when he wrote a distich for his ^^ Highnesses dog." 

His admiration of the great seems to have increased in the advance 
of life. He passed over peers and statesmen to inscribe his Hicid to 
Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the praise had been complete, 
had his friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for 
so great an honour, it is not now possible to know ; there is no trace 
in literaiy history of any particular intimacy between them. The 
name of Congreve appears m the letters among those of his other 
friends, but without any observable distinction or consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex names dig- 
nified with titles, but was not very happy in his choice ; for, except 
Lord Bathurst, none of his noble friends were such as that a good man 
would wish to have his intimacy with them known to posterity ; he 
can derive little honour from the notice of Cobham, BurHngton, or 
Bolingbroke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from his letters, an 
opinion too favourable cannot easily be formed ; they exhibit a per- 
petual and unclouded effulgence of general benevolence and particular 
fondness. There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy, and 
tenderness. It has been so long said as to be commonly believed, that 
the true characters of men may be found in their letters, and that he 
who writes to his friend lays his heart open before him. But the 
truth is, that such were the simple friendships of the ^^ golden age," 
and are now the friendships only of children. Yery few can boast of 
hearts which they dare lay open to themselves, and of which, by what- 
ever accident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and continued 
view ; and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves we do not show to 
our friends. There is, indeed, no transaction which offers stronger 
temptations to fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse. 
In the eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the mind often 
burst out before they are considered ; in the tumult of business, in- 
terest and passion have their genuine effect : but a friendly letter is 
a calm and deliberate performance in the cool of leisure, in the still- 
ness of solitude ; and surely no man sits down to depreciate by design 
his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for by whom can 
a man bo much wish to be thought better than he is, as by him whose 
kindness he desires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world 
there is less constraint ; the author is not confronted with his reader, 
and takes his chance of approbation among the different dispositions 
of mankind : but a letter is addressed to a single mind, of which the 
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'prejudices and partialities are known ; and must therefore please, if 
not by favouring them, by forbearing to oppose them. 

To charge those favourable representations which men give of their 
own minds with the guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show more 
severity than knowledge. The writer commonly believes himself. 
Almost every man's thoughts, while they are general, are right ; and 
most hearts are pure while temptation is away. It is easy to awaken 
generous sentiments in privacy ; to despise death, when there is no 
danger ; to glow with benevolence, when there is nothing to be given. 
^hUe such ideas are formed, they are felt ; and self-love does not 
suspect the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of &ncy. 

If the letters of Pope are considered merely as compositions, they 
seem to be premeditated and artificial. It is one thing to write 
because there is something which the mind wishes to discharge, and 
another to solicit the imagination because ceremony or vanity re- 
quires something to be written. Pope confesses his early letters to be 
vitiated with affectation and ambition : to know whether he disen- 
tangled himself from these perverters of epistolary integrity, his book 
and his life must be set in comparison. 

One of his fiivourite topics is contempt of his own poetry. For 
this, if it had been real, he would deserve no commendation ; and in 
this he was certainly not sincere, for his high value of himself was 
sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be proud but of his poetry? 
He writes, he says, when '* he has just nothing else to do ;" yet SwLft 
complains that he was never at leisure for conversation, because he 
had *' always some poetical scheme in his head.'' It was punctually 
required that his writing-box should be set upon his bed before he 
rose ; and Lord Oxford's domestic related, that in the dreadful winter 
of *40, she was called from her bed by him four times in one night, 
to supply him with paper, lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretends insensibility to censure and criticism ; though it was 
observed by all who knew him that every pamphlet disturbed his 
quiet, and that his extreme irritabilitv laid him open to perpetual 
vexation ; but he wished to despise his critics, and therefore hoped 
that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the court paid little 
attention to poetry, he nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem of kings, 
and proclaims that '^ he never sees courts." Yet a little regard shown 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy ; and he had not 
much to say when he was asked by his royal highness, " How he could 
love a prince while he disliked kings ?" 

He very frequently professes contempt of the world, and represents 
himself as looking on mankind, sometimes with gay indifference, as 
on emmets of a hillock, below his serious attention ; and sometimes 
with gloomv indignation, as on monsters more worthy of hatred than 
of pity. These were dispositions araarently counterfeited. How 
could he despise those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose ap- 

Probation his esteem of himself was superstructed ? Why should he 
ate those to whose &vour he owed his honour and his ease ? Of 
things that terminate in human life, the world is the proper judge ; 
to despise its sentence, if it were possible, is not just ; and if it were 
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just, is not possible. Pope was £u* enough from this nnreasonlible 
temper : he was suffidentlj a fool to fame; and his fault was that he 
pretended to neglect it. His levity and his suUenness were only in 
his letters; he passed through common life, sometimes vexed and 
sometimes pleased, with the natural emotions of common men. 

His scorn of the great is too often repeated to be real ; no man 
thinks much of that which he despises ; and as falsehood is always in 
4anger of inconsistency, he makes it his boast at another time that 
he lives among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often in his mind. 
He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of the post-office should know 
his secrets ; he has many enemies ; he considers himself as surrounded 
by univerced jealousy : " after many deaths and many dispersions, 
two or three of us," says he, ''may still be brought together, not to 
plot, but to divert ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases ;" and 
they can live together, and '' show what friends wits may be, in spite 
of all the fools in the world." All this while it was likely that the 
clerks did not know his hand : he certainly had no more enemies than 
a public character like his inevitably excites ; and with what degree 
of friendship the wits might live, very few were so much fools as ever 
to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he learned from Swift, and 
expresses it, I think, most frequently in his correspondence with him. 
Swift's resentment W4S unreasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope's was 
the mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious part which he began to 
play before it became him. When he was only twenty-five years old, 
he related that ** a glut of study and retirement had thrown him on 
the world," and that there was danger lest *'aglut of the world should 
throw him back upon study and retirement." To this Swift answered, 
with great propriety, that Pope had not yet acted or suffered enough 
in the world to have become weary of it. And, indeed, it must have 
been some very powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears such narrow- 
ness of mind, as makes them insensible of any excellence that has not 
some affinity with their own, and confines their esteem and approba- 
tion to so small a number, that whoever should form his opinion of 
the age from their representation, would suppose them to have lived 
amidst ignorance and barbarity, unable to find among their contem- 
poraries either virtue or intelligence, and persecuted by those that 
could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he professes contempt of 
lame, when he speaks of riches and poverty, of success and disappoint- 
ment, with negligent indifference, — ^he certainly does not express his 
habitual and settled sentiments, but either wilfiiUy disguises his own 
character, or, what is more likely, invests himself with temporaiy 
qualities, and sallies out in the colours of the present moment. His 
hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted strongly upon his mind ; 
and if he differed from others, it was not by carelessness ; he was 
irritable and resentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had first 
made ridiculous and then hated for being angry, continued too long. 
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Of his vain desire to make Bentley contemptible, I never heard any 
adequate reason. He was sometimes wanton in his attacks ; and 
before Ghandos, Ladj Wortley, and Hill, was mean in his retreat. 

The virtaes which seem to have had most of his affection were 
liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which it does not appear that 
he was other than he describes himself. His fortune did not suffer 
his charity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but he assisted Dodsley 
with a hundred pounds, that he might open a shop ; and of the sub- 
scription of forty pounds a year that he raised for Savage, twenty were 
paid by himself. He was accused of loving money ; but his love was 
eagerness to gain, not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous and constant : his early 
maturity of mind commonly united him with men older than himself; 
and therefore, without attaining any considerable length of life, he 
saw many companions of his youth sink into the grave ; but it does 
not appear that he lost a single friend by coldness or by injury ; those 
who loved him once, continued their kindness. His ungrateful men- 
tion of Allen in his will, was the effect of his adherence to one whom 
he had known much longer, and whom he naturally loved with 
greater fondness. His violation of the trust reposed in him by Boling- 
broke could have no motive inconsistent with the warmest adOFection ; 
he either thought the action so near to indifferent that he forgot it, 
or so laudable that he expected his friend to approve it. 

It was reported, with such confidence as almost to enforce belief, 
that in the papers intrusted to his executors was found a defamatory 
Life of Swift, which he had prepared as an instrument of vengeance, 
to be used if any provocation should be ever given. About this I 
inquired of the Earl of Marchmont, who assured me that no such 
piece was among his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was that of the Church of 
Rome, to which, in his correspondence with Racine, he professes him- 
self a sincere adherent. That he was not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life, is known by many idle and indecent applications of 
sentences taken from the Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a 
good man dreads for its pro&neness, and a witty man disdains for its 
easiness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has been betrayed, 
it does not appear that his principles were ever corrupted, or that he 
ever lost his belief of Revelation. The positions which he transmitted 
from Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, and was pleased 
with an interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority and so little moderation would 
naturally have all his delinquencies observed and aggravated ; those 
who could not deny that he was excellent would rejoice to find that 
he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with which the 
same man is allowed to possess many advantages, that his learning 
has been depreciated. He certainly was, in his early life, a man of 
great literary curiosity ; and when he wrote his Essay on Criticism, 
had, for his age, a very wide acquaintance with books. When he 
entered into the living world, it seems to have happened to him as to 
many others, that he was less attentive to dead masters ; he studied 
in the academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe his feivourite 
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volume. He gathered his notions fresh from reality ; not from the 
copies of authors, but the originals of nature. Tet there is no reason 
to believe that literature ever lost his esteem ; he always professed to 
love reading ; and Dobson, who spent some time at his house trans- 
lating his Esmy on Man, when I asked him what learning he found 
him to possess, answered, ^'More than I expected. '* His frequent 
references to history, his allusions to various kinds of knowledge, and 
his images selected from art and nature, with his observations on the 
operations of the mind and the modes of life, show an intelligence 
perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent ; eager to 
pursue knowledge, and attaitive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, to which he 
alludes in his verses to Jervas, and which, though he never found an 
opportunity to gratify it, did not leave him till his life declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundamental 
principle was good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of con- 
sonance and propriety. He saw immediately, of his own conceptions, 
what was to be chosen and what to be rejected ; and in the works of 
others, what was to be shunned and what was to be copied. 

But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, which 
manages its possessions well, but does not increase them ; it collects 
few materials for its own operations, and preserves safety, but never 
gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius; a mind active, am- 
bitious, and adventurous, always investigating, always aspiring ; in 
its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its highest flights 
still wishing to be higher ; always imagining something greater than 
it knows, always endeavouring more than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had great strength and 
exactness of memory. That which he had beam or read was not 
easily lost ; and he had before him not only what his own medita- 
tions suggested, but what he had found in other writers that might 
be accommodated to his present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by incessant and unwearied 
diligence ; he had recourse to every source of intelligence, and lost 
no opportunity of information ; he consulted the living as well as the 
dead ; he read his compositions to his friends, and was never content 
with mediocrity when excellence could be attained. He considered 
poetry as the business of his life; and however he might seem to 
lament his occupation, he followed it with constancy ; to make verses 
was his first labour, and to mend them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. If conver- 
sation offered any thing that could be improved, he committed it to 
paper ; if a thought or perhaps an expression more happy than was 
common rose to his mind, he was careful to write it ; an indepen- 
dent distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion ; and 
some little fragments have been found, containing lines or parts of 
lines to be wrought upon at some other time. 

Ho was one of those few whose labour is their pleasure ; he was 
never elevated to negligence nor wearied to impatience ; he never 
passed a fault unamended by indifference, nor quitted it by despair. 
He laboured his works first to gain reputation, and ^terwards to 
keep it. 
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Of composition there are different methods. Some employ at 
once memory and invention, and, with little intermediate use of the 
pen, form and polish large masses by continued meditation ; and 
write their productions only when, in their own opinion, they have 
completed them. It is related of Virgil, that his custom was to 
pour out a great number of verses in the morning, and pass the day 
in retrenching exuberances and correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Pope, as may be collected from his translation, was to write his 
first thoughts in his first words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, 
rectify, and refine them. 

With such faculties and such dispositions, he excelled every other 
writer in poetical prudence ; he wrote in such a manner as might ex- 
pose him to few hazards. He used almost always the same hhrio of 
verse ; and, indeed, by those few essays which he made of any other, 
he did not enlarge his reputation. Of this uniformity the certain 
consequence was readiness and dexterity. By perpetual practice, 
language had in his mind a systematical arrangement ; having 
always the same use for yo^, he had words so selected and com- 
bined as to be ready at his call. This increase of facility he confessed 
himself to have perceived in the progress of bis translation. 

But, what was yet of more importance, his effusions were always 
voluntary, and his subjects chosen by himself. His independence se- 
cured him from drudging at a task, and labouring upon a barren topic ; 
he never exchanged praise for money, nor opened a shop of condolence 
or congratulation. His poems, therefore, were scarcely ever tem- 
porary. He suffered coronations and royal marriages to pass without 
a song ; and derived no opportunities from recent events, or any 
popularity from the accidental disposition of his readers. He was 
never reduced to the necessity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
birth-day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a wedding, or of saying 
what multitudes have said before him. When he could produce no- 
thing new, he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were, for the same reason, never hasty. He is 
said to have sent nothing to the press till it had lain two years under 
his inspection ; it is at least certain that he ventured nothing with- 
out nice examination. He suffered the tumult of imagination to 
subside, and the novelties of invention to grow familiar. He knew 
that the mind is alwa3rs enamoured of its own productions, and did 
not trust his first fondness. He consulted his friends, and listened 
with great willingness to criticism ; and, what was of more import- 
ance, he consulted himself, and let nothing pass against his own 
judgment. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, 
whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised through his 
whole life with unvaried liberality ; and perhaps his character may 
receive some illustration if it be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment were not 
allotted in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude 
of Dryden's mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his 
poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and 
rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to apply all the judg- 
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ment that he had. He wrote and professed to write merely for the 
people ; and when he pleased others, he contented hunself. He spent 
no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; he never attempted to 
make that better which was already good, nor often to mend what he 
must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with very 
little consideration ; when occasion or necessity called upon him, he 
poured out what the present moment happened to supply, and, when 
once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for when he 
had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excel, and there- 
fbre always endeavoured to do his best ; he did not court the can- 
dour, but dared the judgment of his reader; and, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he showed none to himself. He examined lines 
and words with minute and punctilious observation, and retouched 
every part with indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to be 
forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in his hands, while 
he considered and reconsidered them. The only poems which can be 
supposed to have been written with such regard to the times as might 
hasten their publication were the two satires of Thirty-eight; of 
which Dodsley told me that they were brought to him by the author, 
that they might be fairly copied. "Almost every Une," he said, 
'' was then written twice over ; I gave him a clean transcript, which 
he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with almost every 
line written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publi* 
cation, was not strictly true. His parental attention never aban- 
doned them ; what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently 
corrected in those that followed. He appears to have revised the 
Iliad^ and freed it from some of its imperfections ; and the Eisay on 
Criticism received many improvements after its first appearance. It 
will seldom be found that he altered without adding clearness, ele- 
gance, or vigour. Pope had, perhaps, the judgment of Dry den ; but 
iryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dry- 
den, whose education was more scholastic, and who before he became 
an author had been allowed more time for study, with better means 
of information. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his 
images and illustrations from a more extensive circumference of 
science. Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope 
in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by com- 
prehensive speculation, and those of Pope by minute attention. There 
is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in 
that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either ; for both excelled like- 
wise in prose : but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predeces- 
sor. The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is 
cautious and uniform. Dryden observes the motio&yrof his own mind ; 
Pope constrains his mind to his own rules of comjipsition. Dryden 
is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, 
and gentle. Dryden 's page is a natural field, risiug into inequalities, 
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and diversified by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; 
Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the 
roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy 
which collects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; — ^the superiority 
must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Bryden. It is not to be 
inferred that of this poetical visour Pope had only a little, because 
Dryden had more, for every other writer since Milton must give 
place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said that, if he 
has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. Dryden's per- 
formances were always hasty, either excited by some external oc- 
casion, or extorted by domestic necessity ; he composed without con- 
sideration, and published without correction. What his mind could 
supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, 
and ail that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate 
all that study might produce or chance might supply. If the flights 
of Dryden therefore are higher. Pope continues longer on the wing. 
If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more 
regular and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope 
never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and 
Pope with perpetual delight. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well considered, be found 
just ; and if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, of 
some partial fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not too 
hastily condemn me ; for meditation and inquiry may, perhaps, 
show him the reasonableness of my determination. 

The works of Pope are now to be distinctly examined ; not so 
much with attention to slight faults or petty beauties, as to the gene- 
ral character and e£fect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by pastorals, 
which, not professing to imitate real life, require no experience ; and, 
exhibiting only the simple operation of unmingled passions, admit 
no subtle reasoning or deep inquiry. Pope's PaHorah are not, how- 
ever, composed but with close thought ; they have reference to the 
times of the day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of human 
life. The last, that which turns the attention upon age and death, 
was the author's favourite. To tell of disappointment and misery, to 
thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex the labjrrinth of uncer- 
tainty, has been always a delicious emplojrment of the poets. His 
preference was probably just. I wish, however, that his fondness 
had not overlooked a line in which the Zephyrs are made to lament 
in silence. 

To charge these pastorals with want of invention, is to require 
what was never intended. The imitations are so ambitiously frequent, 
that the writer evidently means rather to show his literature than his 
wit. It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen, not only to be 
able to copy the poems of antiquity with judicious selection, but to 
have obtained sufficient power of language and skill in metre to ex- 
hibit a series of versification, which had in English poetry no prece- 
dent^ nor has since had an imitation. 
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The design of Windsor Forest is evidently derived from Coop^s 
Hilly with some attention to Waller's poem on The Park ; but Pope 
cannot be denied to excel his master in variety and elegance, and the 
art of interchanging description, narrative, and morality. The ob- 
jection made by Dennis is the want of plan, or a regular subordi- 
nation of parts terminating in the principal and original design. 
There is this want in most descriptive poems ; because as the sceneSy 
which they must exhibit successively, are all subsisting at the same 
time, the order in which they are shown must by necessity be arbi- 
trary, and more is not to be expected from the last part than from 
the first. The attention, therefore, which cannot be detained by 
suspicion, must be excited by diversity, such as his poem offers to its 
reaaer. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much indulged ; the 
parts of Windsor Forest which deserve least praise are those whidi 
were added to enliven the stillness of the scene, — ^the appearance of 
Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodona. Addison had in 
his Campaign derided the rivers that " rise from their oozy beds ** to 
tell stories of heroes ; and it is therefore strange that Pope should 
adopt a fiction not only unnatural, but lately censured. The story of 
Lodona is told with sweetness ; but a new metamorphosis is a ready 
and puerile expedient : nothing is easier than to tell how a flower 
was once a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The Tevndt of Fame has, as Steele warmly declared, "a thousand, 
beauties." Every part is splendid ; there is great luxuriance of orna- 
ments ; the original vision of Chaucer was never denied to be much 
improved ; the allegory is very skilfully continued, the imagery is 
properly selected and learnedly displayed : yet, with all this com- 
prehension of excellence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, and its 
sentiments, if the concluding paragraph be excepted, have little rela- 
tion to general manners or common life, it never obtained much 
notice ; but is turned silently over, and seldom quoted or mentioned 
with either praise or blame. 

That the Messiah excels the PoUio is no great pttiise, if it be con- 
sidered from what original the improvements are derived. 

The Verses on the Unfortunate Lady have drawn much attention, 
by the illaudible singularity of treatmg suicide with respect ; and 
they must be allowed to be written in some parts with vigorous ani- 
mation, and in others with gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope pro- 
duced any poem in which the sense predominates more over the 
diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; it is not easy to discover 
the character of either the lady or her guardian. History relates Uiat 
she was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior ; 
Pope praises her for the ^gnity of ambition, and yet condemns the 
uncle to detestation for his pride : the ambitious love of a niece may 
be opposed by the interest, malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by 
his pnde. On such an occasdon a poet may be allowed to be obscure; 
but inconsistency never can be right.* 

• The unfortunate lady*s name wa8 Withinbury, corruptly pronounced "Win- 
bury. She was in love with Pope, and would have married him ; her guardian, 
though she was deformed in person, looking upon such a match as beneath 
her, sent her to a convent ; and a noose, not a sword, put an end to her life. 
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The Ode far St. Cecilia's Day was undertaken at the desire of 
Steele. In this the author is generally confessed to have miscarried ; 
yet he has miscarried only as compared with Dryden, for he has fax 
outgone other competitors. Dryden*s plan is better chosen ; history 
will always take stronger hold of the attention than fiible : the pas- 
sions excited by Dryden are the pleasures and pains of real life, the 
scene of Pope is laid in imaginary existence ; Pope is Tead with calm 
acquiescence, Dryden with turbulent delight ; Pope hangs upon the 
ear, and Dryden finds the passes of the mind. 

"But the odes want the essential constituent of metrical composi- 
tions, the stated recurrence of settled numbers. It may be alleged 
that Pindar is said by Horace to have written numeris lege solutis; 
but as no such lax performances have been transmitted to us, the 
meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; and perhaps the like 
return might properly be made to a modem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb 
received from Bentley, who, when he found his criticisms upon a 
Greek exercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted one after another 
by Pindar's authority, cried out at last, " Pindar was a bold fellow, 
but thou art an impudent one." 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be found that 
the first stanza consists of sounds, — well chosen indeed, but only 
sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical commonplaces, easily to be 
found, and perhaps without much difficulty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, harmony, and 
vigour not unworthy the antagonist of Dryden. Had all been like 
ttSfl — but every part cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark and dismal 
regions of mythology, where neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
sorrow, can be found : the poet, however, faithfully attends us ; we 
have all that can be performed by elegance of diction or sweetness of 
versificsCtion ; but what can form avail, without better matter ? 

The last stanza recurs again to commonplaces. The conclusion 
is too evidently modelled by that of Dryden ; and it may be remarked 
that both end with the same fault : the comparison of each is literal 
on one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts : Pope, with all 
this labour in the praise of music, was ignorant of its principles and 
insensible of its effects. 

One of his greatest, though of his earliest works, is the Essay on 
Criticism, which, if he had written nothing else, would have placed 
him among the first critics and the first poets, as it exhibits eveiy 
mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactic composition, 
— selection of matter, novelty of arrangement, justness of precept, 
splendour of illustration, and propriety of digression. I know not 
whether it be pleasing to consider that he produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it : he that delights himself 
with observing that such powers may be so soon attained, cannot but 
grieve to think that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the essay would be unpro- 
fitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear to observe, that the comparison 
of a student's progress in the sciences with the journey of a traveller 

VOL. III. q 
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in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English poetry can show. A 
simile, to be perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the subject ; 
must show it to the understanding in a clearer view, and display it to 
the fancy with greater dignity : but either of these qualities may be 
sufficient to recommend it. In didactic poetry, of which the great 
purpose is instruction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
though it does not ennoble ; in heroics, that may be admitted which 
ennobles, though it does not illustrate. That it may be complete, it 
is required to exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing 
image ; for a simile is said to be a short episode. To this antiquity 
was so attentive, that circumstances were sometimes added, which, 
having no parallels, served only to fill the imagination, and produced 
what Perrault ludicrously called " comparisons with a long tail." In 
their similes the greatest writers have sometimes failed. The ship- 
race compared with the chariot-race is neither illustrated nor ag- 
grandised ; land and water make all the difference. When Apollo, 
running after Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chasing a hare, 
there is nothing gained ; the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain 
to be made plainer ; and a god aud the daughter of a god are not 
represented much to their advantage by a hare and dog. The simile 
of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords a striking picture hy 
itself ; it makes the foregoing position better imderstood, and enables 
it to take faster hold on the attention i it assists the apprehension 
and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated paragraph in 
which it is directed that " the sound should seem an echo to the 
sense ;" a precept which Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any 
other English poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire of discovering 
frequent adaptations of the sound to the sense, have produced, in my 
opinion, many wild conceits and imaginary beauties. All that can 
furnish this representation are the soimds of the words considered 
singly, aud the time in which they are pronounced. Every language 
has some words framed to exhibit the noises which they express, as 
thump, rattle, growl, hiss. These, however, are but few, and the 
poet cannot make them more ; nor can they be of any use but when 
sound is to be mentioned. The time of pronunciation was, in the 
dactylic measures of the learned languages, capable of considerable 
variety ; but that variety could be accommodated only to motion or 
duration ; and different degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by 
verses rapid or slow, without much attention of the writer, when the 
image had full possession of his fancy ; but our language having little 
flexibility, our verses can differ very little in their cadence. The 
fancied resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes merely from the am- 
biguity of words; there is supposed to be some relation between 
a soft line and a soft couch, or between hard syllables and hard 
fortune. 

Motion, however, may be in some sort exemplified; and yet it 
may be suspected that in such resemblances the mind often governs 
the ear,. and the sounds are estimated by their meaning. One of 
their most successful attempts has been to describe the labour of 
Sisyphus : 
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" With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill be heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge roimd stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground.'* 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly upward, and roll 
violently back ? But set the same numbers to another sense : 

" While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps ; for all was fairy ground." 

We have now surely lost much of the delay and much of the ra- 
pidity. 

But, to show how little the greatest master of numbers can fix 
the principles of representative harmony, it will be sufficient to re- 
mark, that the poet who tells us that 

*' When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main ;" — 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise of Camilla's 
lightness of foot, tried another experiment upon sound and time, and 
produced this memorable triplet : 



" Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line. 
The long majestic march, and energy divine." 



} 



Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, a^nd the march of slow- 
paced majesty, exhibited by the same poet in the same sequence of 
syllables, except that the exact prosodist will find the line of swift- 
ness by one time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and when real, are 
technical and nugatory, — ^not to be rejected, and not to be solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated on the Rape of the 
Lock by readers of every class, from the critic to the waiting-maid, it 
is difficult to make any addition. Of that which is universally allowed 
to be the most attractive of all ludicrous compositions, let it rather 
be now inquired from what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspicacity, has remarked 
that the preternatural agents are very happily adapted to the pur- 
poses of the poem. The heathen deities can no longer gain atten- 
tion; we should have turned away from a contest between Venus 
and Diana. The employment of allegorical persons always excites 
conviction of its own absurdity; they may produce effects, but can- 
not conduct actions ; when the phantom is put in motion, it dis- 
solves : thus discord may raise a mutiny, but discord cannot conduct 
a march nor besiege a town. Pope brought into view a new race of 
beings, with powers and passions proportionate to their operation. 
The sylphs and gnomes act at the toilet and the tea-table what more 
terrific and more powerful phantoms perform on the stormy ocean or 
the field of battle ; they give their proper help and do their proper 
mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the inventor of 
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this petty nation ; a charge which might with more justice have been 
brought against the author of the Iliad, who doubtless adopted the 
religious system of his country ; for what is there, but the names of 
his agents, which Pope has not invented ? Has he not assigned them 
characters and operations never heard of before ? Has he not, at 
least, given them their first poetical existence ? If this is not sufficient 
to denominate his work original, nothing original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited in a very high degree the two most 
engaging powers of an author. New things are made &miliar, and 
familiar things are made new. A race of aerial people, never heard 
of before, is presented to us in a manner so clear and e^isy, that the 
reader seeks for no further information, but immediately mingles 
with his new acquaintance, adopts their interests, and attends their 
pursuits ; loves a sylph, and detests a gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every paragraph will prove. 
The subject of the poem is an event below the common incidents of 
common life ; nothing real is introduced, that is not seen so often as 
to be no longer regarded : yet the whole detail of a female-day is 
here brought before us, invested with so much art of decoration, that 
though nothing is disguised, every thing is striking ; and we feel all 
the appetite of curiosity for that from which we have a thousand 
times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh at *^ the little 
unguarded follies of the female sex." It is therefore without justice 
that Dennis charges the Rape of the Lock with the want of a moral, 
and for that reason sets it below the iMririy which exposes the pride 
and discord of the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has 
made the world much better than he found it ; but if they had both 
succeeded, it were easy to tell who would have deserved most from 
pubHc gratitude. The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity 
of women, as they embroil families in discord, and fill houses with 
disquiet, do more to obstruct the happiness of life in a year than the 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries. It has been well observed, 
that the misery of man proceeds not from any single crush of over- 
whelming evil, but from small vexations continually repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machinery is super- 
fluous ; that, by all the bustle of preternatural operation, the main 
event is neither hastened nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious 
answer is not easily made. The sylphs cannot be said to help or to 
oppose; and it must be allowed to imply some want of art, that their 
power has not been sufficiently intermingled with the action. Other 
parts may likewise be charged with want of connection ; the game at 
ombre might be spared ; but if the lady had lost her hair while she 
was intent upon her cards, it might have been inferred that those 
who are too fond of play will be in danger of neglecting more im- 
portant interests. Those, perhaps, are faults ; but what are such faults 
to so much excellence ! 

The EpMe of Eloise to Ahelard is one of the most happy produc- 
tions of human wit ; the subject is so judiciously chosen, that it 
would be difficult, in turning over the annals of the world, to find 
another which so many circumstances concur to recommend. We 
regularly interest ourselves most in the fortune of those who most 
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deserve our notice. Abelard and Eloise were conspicuous in their 
days for eminence of merit. The heart naturally loves truth. The 
adventures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are known from 
undisputed history. Their fate does not leave the mind in hopeless 
dejection, for they both found quiet and consolation in retirement 
and piety. So new and so affecting is their story, that it supersedes 
invention ; and imagination ranges at full liberty, without struggling 
into scenes of fable. 

The story thus skilfully adopted has been diligently improved. 
Pope has left nothing behind him which seems more the effect of 
studious perseverance and laborious revisal. Here is particularly 
observable the curiom fdicitas^ a fruitful soil and careful cultivation. 
Here is no crudeness of sense nor asperity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments which have so much vigour 
and efficacy have been drawn, are shown to bo the mystic writers by 
the learned author of the Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope; a 
book which teaches how the brow of criticism may be smoothed, and 
how she may be enabled, with all her severity, to attract and to 
delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me to that poe- 
tical wonder, the translation of the Iliad^ a performance whicn no 
age or nation can pretend to equal. To the Greeks translation was 
almost unknown ; it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no recourse to the barbarians for poetical beau- 
ties, but sought for every thing in Homer, where, indeed, there is 
but little which they might not find. 

The Italians have been very diligent translators ; but I can hear 
of no version, unless perhaps Anguilara's Ovid may be excepted, 
which is read with eagerness. The Iliad of Salvini every reader may 
discover to be punctUiously exact ; but it seems to be the work of a 
linguist skilfully pedantic; and his countrymen, the proper judges of 
its power to please, reject it with disgust. 

Their predecessors, the Romans, have left some specimens of 
translations behind them; and that employment must have had some 
credit in which Tully and Germanicus engaged : but unless we sup- 
pose, what is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence were versions of 
Menander, nothing translated seems ever to have risen to high re- 
putation. The French, in the meridian hour of their learning, were 
very laudably industrious to enrich their own language with the wis- 
dom of the ancients, but found themselves reduced, by whatever 
necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman poetry into prose. Whoever 
could read an author could translate him. From such rivals little 
can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous undertaking was drawn 
from the versions of Dryden. Virgil had borrowed much of his ima- 
gery from Homer; and part of the debt was now paid by his trans- 
lator. Pope searched the pages of Bryden for happy combinations of 
heroic diction ; but it will not be denied that he adaed much to what 
he found. He cultivated our language with so much diligence and 
art, that he has left in his Homer a treasure of poetical elegances to 
posterity. His version may be said to have tuned the English tongue; 
for since its appearance no writer, however deficient in other powers, 
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lias wanted melody. Such a series of lines, so elaborately corrected 
and so sweetly modulated, took possession of the public ear; the 
vulgar was enamoured of the poem, and the learned wondered at the 
translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices will always be 
heard. It has been objected by some who wish to be numbered 
among the sons of learning, that Pope's version of Homer is not 
Homerical ; that it exhibits no resemblance of the original and cha- 
racteristic manner of the Father of Poetry, as it wants his awful 
simplicity, his artless grandeur, his unaffected majesty.* This cannot 
be totally denied ; but it must be remembered that necemtas quod 
cogit defendit, — that may be lawfully done which cannot be forborne. 
Time and place will always enforce regard. In estimating this trans- 
lation, consideration must be had of the nature of our language, the 
form of our metre, and, above all, of the change which two thousand 
years have made in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in a language of the same general fabric with that of 
Homer, in verses of the same measure, and in an age nearer to Ho- 
mer's time by eighteen hundred years 5 yet he found, even then, the 
state of the world so much altered, and the demand for elegance so 
much increased, that mere nature would be endured no longer ; and 
perhaps, in the multitude of borrowed passages, very few can be 
shown which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from barbarity, and fsJl- 
ing into regular subordination, gain leisure to grow wise, and feel the 
shame of ignorance and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. 
To this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that which fills 
the void removes uneasiness, and to be free from pain for a while is 
pleasure : but repletion generates fastidiousness ; a saturated intel- 
lect soon becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing recep- 
tion till it is recommended by artificial diction. Thus it will be 
found, in the progress of learning, that in all nations the first writers 
are simple, and that every age improves in elegance. One refine- 
ment always makes way for another ; and what was expedient to 
Virgil was necessary to rope. 

I suppose many readers of the English Iliad, when they have 
been touched with some unexpected beauty of the lighter kind, have 
tried to enjoy it in the original, where, alas ! it was not to be found. 
Homer, doubtless, owes to his translator many Ovidian graces not 
exactly suitable to his character ; but to have added can be no great 
crime, if nothing be taken away. Elegance is surely to be desired, 
if it be not gained at the expense of dignity. A hero would wish to 
be loved, as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufiicient : the purpose of a 

* Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, soon after the publication of 
Homer, met at Br. Mead's at dinner ; when Pope, desirous of his opinion of 
the translation, addressed him thus : " Dr. Bentley, I ordered my bookseller 
to send you your books ; I hope you received them." Bentley, who had pur- 
posely avoided saying any thing about Homer, pretended not to understand 
him, and asked, '* Books ! books ! what books V* " My Homer," replied Pope, 
" which you did me the honour to subscribe for," " Oh," said Bentley, " ay, 
now I recollect — ^your translation : it is a pretty poem^ Mr. Pope \ but you 
must not call it Homer." 
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writer is to be read; and the criticism which would destroy the 
power of pleasing must be blown aside. Pope wrote for his own 
age and his own nation : he knew that it was necessary to colour the 
images and point the sentiments of his author ; he therefore made 
him graceful, but lost him some of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is accompanied, and by 
which it is recommended to many readers, though they were un- 
doubtedly written to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without 
praise : commentaries which attract the reader by the pleasure of 
perusal have not often appeared ; the notes of others are read to clear 
difficulties, those of Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has, however, been objected with sufficient reason, that there 
is in the commentary too much of unseasonable levity and affected 
gaiety; that too many appeals are made to the ladies ; and the ease 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ease of a trifler. 
Every art has its terms, and every kind of instruction its proper 
style : the gravity of common critics may be tedious, but is less des- 
picable than childish merriment. 

Of the Odyssey nothing remains to be observed ; the same general 
praise may be given to both translations ; and a particular examina^ 
tion of either would require a large volume. The notes were written 
by Broome, who endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to imitate his 
master. 

Of the Durudad, the hint is confessedly taken from Dryden's Mac 
Flecknoe; but the plan is so enlarged and diversified, as justly to claim 
the praise of an original, and affords the best specimen that has yet 
appeared of personal satire, ludicrously pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author might tell either 
his readers or himself, I am not convinced. The first motive was the 
desire of revenging the contempt with which Theobald had treated 
his Shakespeare, and regaining the honour which he had lost, by 
crushing his opponent. Theobald was not of bulk enough to fill a 
poem, and therefore it was necessary to find other enemies with other 
names, at whose expense he might divert the public. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity enough ; but I 
cannot think it very criminal. An author places himself uncalled 
before the tribunal of criticism, and solicits fame at the hazard of 
disgrace. Dulness or deformity are not culpable in themselves, but 
may be very justly reproached when they pretend to the honour of 
wit or the influence of beauty. If bad writers were to pass without 
reprehension, what should restrain them ? impune diem consumpserit 
ingena Telephus ; and upon bad writers only will censure have much 
efl^ct. The satire, which brought Theobald and Moore into con- 
tempt, dropped impotent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable ; and satirical criticism may be considered as 
useful when it rectifies error and improves judgment : he that refines 
the public taste is a public benefiictor. 

The beauties of this poem are well known ; its chief £Etult is the 
grossness of its images, rope and Swift had an imnatural delight in 
ideas physically impure, such as every other tongue utters with un- 
willingness, and of which every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiven for the ex- 
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oellenoe of other pasaages ; such as the formatioiL and dissolutioa of 
Moore, the account of the Trayeller, the misfortune of the Florist, 
and the crowded thoughts and stately numbers which dignify the 
ooncludmg paragraph. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour and long conside- 
ration, but certainly not the happiest of Pope's performances. The 
su^ect is perhaps not very proper for poetry ; and the poet was not 
Bumciently master of his subject ; metaphysiod morality was to him 
a new study ; he was proud of his acquisitions, and, supposing him- 
self master of great secrets, was in haste to teach what he had not 
learned. Thus he tells us, in the first epistle, that from the nature 
of the Supreme Being may be deduced an order of beings such as 
mankind, because. infinite excellence can do only what is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be '' somewhere ;'* and that '* all the 
question is, whether man be in a wrong place." Surely if, according 
to the poet's Leibnitzian reasoning, we may infer that man ought to 
be only because he is, we may allow that his place is the rifht place 
because he has it. Supreme wisdom is not less infallible in disposing 
than in creating. But what is meant by 9omewhere and placey and 
wrona place^ it had been yain to ask Pope, who probably had never 
asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom, he tells us 
much that every man knows, and much that he does not know him- 
self; that we see but little, and that the order of the universe is 
beyond our comprehension, — an opinion not very uncommon ; and 
that there is a chain of subordinate beings '' from infinite to no- 
thing," of which himself and his readers are equally ignorant. But 
he gives us one comfort, which without his help he supposes unat- 
tainable, in the position, ''that though we are fools, yet God is 
wise." 

This essay affords an egregious instance of the predominance of 
genius, the dazzling splendour of imagery, and the seductive powers 
of eloquence. Never were penuiy of knowledge and vulgarity of sen- 
timent so happily disguised. The reader feeJb his mind full, though 
he learns nothing ; and, when he meets it in its new array, no longer 
knows the talk of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder- 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of the essay, dis- 
robed of its ornaments, is left to the powers of its naked excellence^ 
what shall we discover ? That we are, in comparison with our Crea- 
tor, very weak and ignorant ; that we do not uphold the chain of 
existence ; and that we could not make one another with more skill 
than we are made. We may learn yet more : that the arts of human 
life were copied from the instinctive operations of other aniinitla ; 
that, if the world be made for man, it may be said that man was 
made for geese. To these profound principles of natural knowledge 
are added some moral instructions equally new : that self-interest, 
well understood, will produce social concord ; that men are mutual 
gainers by mutual benefits ; that evil is sometimes balanced by good ; 
that human advantages are unstable and fedlacious, of uncertain du- 
ration and doubtful effect ; that our true honour isj not to have a 
great part, but to act it well ; that virtue only is our own ; and that 
happiness is always in our power. 
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Surely a man of no very comprehensive search may venture to 
say that he has heard all this before; but it was never till now 
recommended by such a blaze of embellishments, or such sweet- 
ness of melody. The vigorous contraction of some thoughts, the 
luxuriant amplification of others, the incidental illustrations, and 
sometimes the dignity, sometimes the softness of the verses, enchain 
philosophy, suspend criticism, and oppress judgment by overpowering 
pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had undertaken to ex- 
emplifv Pope's felicity of composition before a rigid critic, I should 
not select the Essa^ on Man ; for it contains more lines unsuccess- 
fully laboured, more harshness of diction, more thoughts imperfectly 
expressed, more levity without elegance, and more heaviness without 
strength, than will easily be found in all his other works. 

The Characters of Men and Women are the product of diligent 
speculation upon human life ; much labour has been bestowed upon 
them, and Pope very seldom laboured in vain. That his excellence 
may be properly estimated, I recommend a comparison of his Charac- 
ters of Women with Boileau's Satire ; it will then be seen with how 
much more perspicacity female nature is investigated, and female 
excellence selected ; and he surely is no mean writer to whom Boileau 
should be found inferior. The Characters of Men, however, are 
written with more, if not with deeper, thought, and exhibit many 
passages exquisitely beautiful. The Gem and the Flower will not 
easily be equalled. In the women's part are some defects : the cha- 
racter of Atossa is not so neatly finished as that of Clodio ; and some 
of the female characters may be found perhaps more frequently 
among men ; what is said of Philomede was true of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Burlington, Dr. War- 
burton has endeavoured to find a train of thought which was never 
in the writer's head, and, to support his hypothesis, has printed that 
first which was published last. In one, the most valuable passage is 
perhaps the elegy on good sense ; and the other, the end of the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called The Frdogue to 
the Satires, is a performance consisting, as it seems, of many frag- 
ments wrought into one design, which by this union of scattered 
beauties contains more striking paragraphs than could probably have 
been brought together into an occasional work. As there is no 
stronger motive to exertion than self-defence, no part has more ele- 
gance, spirit, or dignity, than the poet's vindication of his own cha- 
racter. The meanest passage is the satire upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their names from the year, and 
which are called The Epilogue to the Satires, it was very justly re- 
marked by Savage, that the second was in the whole more strongly 
conceived and more equally supported, but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention in the first for the dignity of vice^ 
and the celebration of the triumph of corruption. 

The imitations of Horace seem to have been written as relaxa- 
tions of his genius. This employment became his favourite by its- 
£Etcility ; the plan was ready to his hand, and nothing was required 
but to accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old author to 
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recent facts or familiar images : but what is easy is seldom excellent ; 
such imitations cannot give pleasure to common readers ; the man 
of learning may be sometimes surprised and delighted by an unex- 
pected parallel ; but the comparison requires knowledge of the ori- 
ginal, which will likewise often detect strained applications. Between 
Roman images and English manners there will be an irreconcilable 
dissimilitude, and the work will be generally uncouth and parti- 
coloured; neither original nor translated, neither ancient nor mo- 
dem.* 

Pope had, in proportions very nicely adjusted to each other, all 
the qualities that constitute genius. He had invention, by which 
new trains of events are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed, 
as in the Rape of the Lock ; and by which extrinsic and adventitious 
embellishments and illustrations are connected with a known subject, 
as in the Essay on Criticism, He had imagination, which strongly 
impresses on the writer's mind, and enables him to convey to the 
reader, the various forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as in his Eloisa, Whidsor Forest^ and the Ethic Epistles, He 
had judgment, which selects from life or nature what the present 
purpose requires, and by separating the essence of things from its 
concomitants, often makes the representation more powerful than the 
reality. And he had colours of language always before* him, ready to 
decorate his matter with every grace of elegant expression, as when 
he accommodates his diction to the wonderful multiplicity of Homer's 
sentiments and descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as meaning. *' Music," 
says Dry den, ** is inarticulate poetry ;" among the excellences of 
Pope, therefore, must be mentioned the melody of his metre. By 
perusing the works of Dryden, he discovered the most perfect fabric of 
English verse, and habituated himself to that only which he found 
the best ; in consequence of which restraint his poetry has been cen- 
sured as too uniformly musical, and as glutting the ear with unvaried 
sweetness. I suspect this objection to be the cant of those who 
judge by principles rather than perception ; and who would even 
themselves have less pleasure in his works, if he had tried to relieve 
attention by studied discords, or affected to break his lines and vary 
his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versification, he did not 
oppress his powers with superfluous rigour. He seems to have 

* In one of these poems is a couplet, to which belongs a story that 1 once 
heard the Bev. Br. Ridley relate : 

" Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
Hard words, or hanging, if your judge ba * * * *." 

Sir Francis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving that his name 
was meant to fiU up the blank, sent his clerk to Mr. Pope to complain of the insult. 
Pope told the voung man that the blank might be supplied by many monoeyl- 
laUes other than the judge's name. ** But, sir," said the clerk, " the jadg« 
says that no other word wUl make sense of the passage." " So then it seems,'* 
says Pope, ** your master is not only a judge, but a poet ; as that is the case, 
the odds are against me. Give my respects to the judge, and tell him I will 
not contend with one that has the advantage of me, and he may fill up the 
blank as he pleases." 
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thought with Boileau, that the practice of writing might be refined 
till the difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The construc- 
tion of his language is not always strictly grammatical ; with those 
rhymes which prescription had conjoined, he contented himself, with- 
out regard to Swift's remonstrances, though there was no striking 
consonance ; nor was he very careful to vary his terminations, or to 
refuse admission at a small distance to the same rhymes. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of alexandrines and triplets he 
paid little regard ; he admitted them, but, in the opinion of Fenton, 
too rarely ; he uses them more libei'ally in his translation than his 
poems. 

He has a few double rhvmes ; and always, I think, unsuccessfully, 
except once in the Rape of the Lock, 

Expletives he very early rejected from his verses ; but he now 
and then admits an epithet rather commodious than important. 
Each of the six first lines of the Iliad might lose two syllables with 
very little diminution of the meaning ; and sometimes, after all his 
art and labour, one verse seems to be made for the sake of another. 
In his latter productions the diction is sometimes vitiated by French 
idioms, with which Bolingbroke had perhaps infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he declared his own 
ear to be most gratified was this : 



Lo, where Mseotia sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows.' 



But the reason of this preference I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a happy combina- 
tion of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English language, 
which Pope has not inserted into his version of Homer. How he 
obtained possession of so many beauties of speech, it were desirable 
to know. That he gleaned from authors, obscure as well as eminent, 
what he thought brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in a regular 
collection, is not unlikely. When, in his last years. Hall's Satires 
were shown him, he wished that he had seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images others may produce ; but to at- 
tempt any farther improvement of versification will be dangerous. 
Art and diligence have now done their best, and what shall be added 
will be the effort of tedious toil and needless curiosity. 

After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question that 
has once been asked, whether Pope was a poet, otherwise than by 
asking in return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be found ? 
To circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show the narrowness 
of the definer ; though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not 
easily be made. Let us look round upon the present time, and back 
upon the past ; let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has de- 
dreed the wreath of poetry ; let their productions be examined, and 
their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more dis- 
puted. Had he given the world only his version, the name of poet 
must have been allowed him. If the writer of the Iliad were to class 
his successors, he would assign a very high place to his translator, 
without requiring any other evidence of genius. 

The following letter, of which the original is in the hands of 
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Lord Hardwicke, was communicaied to me hj the kindness of Mr. 
Jodrell : 

** To Mr, Bridges, at the Bishop of London^s^ at Ftdham. 

" Sir, — The favour of your letter, with your remarks, can never be 
enough acknowledged ; and the speed with which you discharged so 
troublesome a task doubles the obligation. 

" I must own you have pleased me very much by the commenda- 
tions so ill bestowed upon me ; but, I assure you, much more by the 
frankness of your censure, which I ought to take the more kindly of 
the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler to be improved in 
his judgment than to be soothed in his vanity. The greater part of 
those deviations from the Greek, which you have observed, I was 
led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; who are, it seems, as much cele- 
brated for their knowledge of the original, as they are decried for the 
badness of their translations. Chapman pretends to have restored 
the genuine sense of the author, from the mistakes of all formal ex- 
plainers, in several hundred places ; and the Cambridge editors of 
the large Homer in Greek and Latin attributed so much to Hobbes, 
that they confess they have corrected the old Latin interpretation 
very often by his version. For my part, I generally took the author's 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet their authority, joined 
to the knowledge of my own imperfectness in the language, over- 
ruled me. However, sir, you may be confident I think you in the 
right, because you happen to be of my opinion ; for men (let them 
say what they will) never approve any other's sense, but as it squares 
with their own. But you have made me much more proud of, and 
positive in, my judgment, since it is strengthened by yours. I think 
your criticisms, which regard the expression, very just, and shall 
make my profit of them. To give you some proof that I am in 
earnest, I will alter three verses on your bare objection, though I 
have Mr. Dryden's example for each of them. And this, I hope, you 
will account no small piece of obedience from one who values the 
authority of one true poet above that of twenty critics or commenta- 
tors. But though I speak thus of commentators, I will continue to 
read carefully all I can procure, to make up that way for my own 
want of critical understanding in the original beauties of Homer. 
Though the greatest of them are certainly those of invention and de- 
sign, which are not at all confined to the language ; for the distin- 
guishing excellences of Homer are (by the consent of the best critics 
of all nations) first in the manners (which include all the speeches, as 
being no other than the representations of each person's manners by 
his words) ; and then in that rapture and fire which carries you away 
with him, with that wonderful force, that no man who has a true 
poetical spirit is master of himself while he reads him. Homer 
makes you interested and concerned before you are aware, all at 
once ; whereas Virgil does it by soft degrees. This, I believe, is 
what a translator of Homer ought principally to imitate ; and it is 
very hard for any translator to come up to it, because the chief reason 
why all translations fall short of their originals is, that the veiy con- 
straint they are obliged to renders them heavy and dispirited. 

" The great beauty of Homer's language, as I take it^ consists in 
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that noble simplicity which runs through all his works ; and yet his 
diction, contrary to what one would imagine consistent with simpli- 
city, is at the same time very copious. I don't know how I have 
run into this pedantry in a letter, but I find I have said too much, 
as well as spoken too inconsiderately. What ^.rther thoughts I have 
upon this subject, I shall be glad to communicate to you (for my own 
improvement) when we meet ; which is a happiness I very earnestly 
desire, as I do likewise some opportunity of proving how much I 
think myself obliged to your friendship, and how truly I am, sir, 

" Your most feithful, humble servant, 

"A. Pope." 

The criticism upon Pope's epitaphs, which was printed in The 
Univeraal Visitor, is placed here, being too minute and particular to 
be inserted in the life. 

Every art is best taught by example. Nothing contributes more to 
the cultivation of propriety than remarks on the works of those who have 
most excelled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, to entertain 
the young students in poetry with an examination of Pope's epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows that it is an in- 
scription on a to^b. An epitaph, therefore, implies no particular 
character of writing, but may be composed in verse or prose. It is 
indeed commonly paneg3rrical, because we are seldom distinguished 
with a stone but by our friends ; but it has no rule to restrain or 
modify it, except this, that it ought not to be longer than common 
beholders may be expected to have leisure and patience to peruse. 

I. 
On Chaelbs Eabl op DorsbI!, in the Church of Wythyharriy in Sussex. 

** Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muse's pride, 
Patron of arts, and jud^e of nature, died. 
The scourge of pride, though sanctified or great, 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 
Yet soft in nature, though severe his lay. 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! who touch'd the means so true. 
As show'd vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 
Yet sacred kept his friendships and his ease. 
Bless'd peer I his great forefathers' every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 
Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine. 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line." 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of information 
which few would want, that the man for whom the tomb was erected 
died. There are indeed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to 
the dead, but none that were likely to exempt him from the lot of 
man, or incline us much to wonder that he should die. What is 
meant by "judge of nature" is not easy to say. Nature is not the 
object of human judgment ; for it is vain to judge where we canuot 
alter. If by nature is meant what is commonly called nature by the 
critics, a just representation of thiugs really existing, and actions 
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really performed, Dature cannot be properly opposed to art ; nature 
being, in this sense, only the best effect of art. 

" The scourge of pride." 

Of this couplet, the second line is not what is intended, an illus- 
tration of the former. Pride in the great is indeed well enough con- 
nected with knaves in state, though ' knaves' is a word rather too ludi- 
crous and light ; but the mention of sanctified pride will not lead the 
thoughts to fops in learning, but rather to some species of tyranny or op- 
pression, something more gloomy and more formidable than foppery. 

" Yet soft his nature." 

This is a high compliment, but was not first bestowed on Dorset 
by Pope. The next verse is extremely beautiful. 

" Bless'd satirist !" 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was not the atithor. 

I do not mean to blame these imitations with much harshness ; in 

long performances they are scarcely to be avoided ; and in shorter 

they may be indulged, because the train of the composition may 

naturally involve them, or the scantiness of the subject allow little 

choice. However, what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own ; 

and it is the business of critical justice to give every bird of the Muses 

his proper feather. 

" Bless'd courtier P 

Whether a courtier can properly be commended for keeping his 
ease sacred, may perhaps be disputable. To please king and country, 
without sacrificing friendship to any change of times, was a very un- 
common instance of prudence or felicity, and deserved to be kept 
separate from so poor a commendation as care of his ease. I wish 
our poets would attend a little more accurately to the use of the word 
* sacred,' which surely should never be applied in a serious composi- 
tion, but where some reference may be made to a higher Being, or 
where some duty is exacted or implied. A man may keep his friend- 
ship sacred, because promises of friendship are very awful ties ; but 
methinks he cannot, but in a burlesque sense, be said to keep his 

ease sacred. 

" Bless'd peer !" 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connexion with his 
peerage : it might happen to any other man whose ancestors were 
remembered, or whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy either of the writer 
or the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sir William Trumbull, one of the principal Secretaries of State 
to King William III., who, having resigned his place, died in his 
retirement at JSasthampstead, in Berkshire, 1716. 

" A pleasing form ; a firm yet cautious mind ; 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resign *d ; 
Honour unchangd, a principle profess'd, 
Fix'd to one side, but modeiute to the rest ; 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 
Just to his prince, and to his country true ; 
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Fill'd with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth ; 

A generous faith, from superstition free ; 

A love to peace, and hate of tyranny : 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth removed, 

At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd." 

In this epitaph, as in many others, there appears, at the first 
Tiew, a fEiult which I think scarcely any beauty can compensate. 
The name is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey some ac- 
count of the dead; and to what purpose is any thing told of him 
whose name is concealed? An epitaph, and a history of a nameless 
hero, are equally absurd; since the virtues and qualities so recounted 
in either are scattered at the mercy of fortune, to be appropriated by 
guests. The name, it is true, may be read upon the stone ; but what 
obligation has it to the poet, whose verses wander over the earth, and 
leave* their subject behind them ; and who is forced, like an unskilful 
painter, to make his purpose known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and contains nothing 
striking or particular; but the poet is not to be blamed for the defects 
of his subject. He said perhaps the best that could be said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not made necessary by the 
character in which he was employed. There is no opposition between 
an honest courtier and a patriot; for an honest courtier cannot but 
be a patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short compositions, to 
close his verse with the word 'too;' every rhyme should be a word of 
emphasis; nor can this rule be safely neglected, except where the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excusable, or allows 
room for beauties sufficient to overpower the efifects of petty faults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the word * filled ' is weak and 
prosaic, having no particular adaptation to any of the words that 
follow it. 

The thought in the last line is impertinent; having no connection 
with the foregoing character, nor with the condition of the man de- 
scribed. Had the epitaph been written on the poor conspimtor* who 
died lately in prison, after a confinement of more than forty years, 
without any crime proved against him, the sentiment had been just 
and pathetical; but why should Trumbull be congratulated upon his 
liberty, who had never known restraint ? 

III. 

On the Hon, Simon Harcouet, ordy Son of the Lord Chaivcellor Har- 
couRT, at the Church of Stanton-Harconrt in Oxfordshire^ 1720. 

'' To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near : 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the son most dear ; 
Who ne'er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when ne died. 
How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope must tell what Uarcourt cannot speak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a fotiiei's sorrows mix his own 1" 

• Major Bernard!, who died in Newgate, Sept. 20, 1736. 
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This epitaph is principally remarkable for the artful introduction 
of the name, which is inserted with a peculiar felicity, to which 
chance must concur with genius ; which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but with servile imitation. 

I cannot but wish that of this inscription the two last lines had 
been omitted, as they take away from the energy what they do not 
add to the sense. 

On James Cbaoos, Esq. in Wettmimter Abhey, 

** JACOBVS CRAOOS, 

BBOI MAGNJS BBITANNLfi A SEORETIB 

ET CONSILII8 SANCTIOKIBVS, 

PBINCIPIS PAKITEB AC POPVLI AHOB ET DELICL£ : 

VIXIT TITVLIS ET INVIDIA MAJOB 

ANN08 HEV PAVC08, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

" Statesman, yet friend to tnith t of soul sincere. 
In action fitithful, and in honour clear I 
Who broke no promise, serv'd no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no fHend ; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv'd, 
Prsds'd, wept, and honoured by the Muse he loVd." 

The lines on Craggs were not originally intended for an epitaph; 
and therefore some faults are to be imputed to the violence with 
which they are torn from the poem that firat contained them. We 
may, however, observe some defects. There is a redundancy of words 
in the first couplet ; it is superfluous to tell of him who was sincere, 
true, and faithfdl, that he was in honour clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the fourth line, which 
is not very obvious : where is the relation between the two positions, 
that he gained no title and lost no friend? 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of joining, in the 
same inscription, Latin and £nglish, or verse and prose. If either 
luiguage be preferable to the other, let that only be used ; for no 
reaflon can be given why part of the information should be given in 
one tongue, and parf in another, on a tomb, more than in any other 
place or any other occasion; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose, has always the ap- 
pearance of a very artless expedient, or of an attempt unaccomplished. 
Such an epitaph resembles the conversation of a foreigner, who tells 
part of his meaning by words, and conveys part by signs. 

V. 

Intended for Mr. RowB, in Westminster Ahbey»* 

" Thy relics, Rowe, to this fair um we trust. 
And sacred, place by Dryden's awful dust : 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies. 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 
Bless'd in thy genius, in thy love too bless'd 1 

* This was altered much for the better as it now stands on the monument 
in the abbey, erected to Rowe and his daughter. — WabB. 
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One grateful woman to tby fame supplies 
'^ "What a whole thankless land to his denies." 

Of this inscription, the chief fault is that it belongs less to Rowe, 
for whom it is written, than to Drjden, who was buried near him ; 
and, indeed, gives verj little information concerning either. 

To wish ** peace to thy shade** is too mythological to be admitted 
into a Christian temple. The ancient wor^ip has infected almost all 
our other compositions, and might therefore be contented to spare 
our epitaphs. Let fiction at least cease with life, and let us be se- 
rious over the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs, Gobbet, who died of a Cancer in her Breast* 

** Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Bleas*d with plain reason and with sober sense ; 
No conquest she, but o'er herself, desir'd ; 
No arts essay'd, but not to be admir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinc'd that virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so compos' d a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd. 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 
The saint sustained it, but the woman died." 

I have always considered this as the most valuable of all Pope's 
epitaphs. The subject of it is a character not discriminated by anv 
shining or eminent peculiarities, yet that which really makes, though 
not the splendour, the felicity of life; and that which every wise man 
will choose for his final and lasting companion in the languor of age, 
in the quiet of privacy, when he departs, weary and disgusted, from the 
ostentatious, the volatile, ai^d the vain. Of such a character, which 
the dull overlook and the gay despise, it was fit that the value should 
be made known, and the dignity established. Domestic virtue, as it 
is exerted without great occasions or conspicuous conse<}uences, in 
an even unnoted tenour, required the genius of Pope to display it in 
such a manner as might attract regard and enforce reverence. Who 
can forbear to lament that this amiable woman has no name in the 
Terses? — If the particular lines of this inscription be examined, it 
will appear less faultj than the rest. There is scarcely one line 
taken from commonplaces, unless it be that in which '* only virtue'' 
is said to be *' our own." I once heard a lady of great beauty and 
elegance object to the fourth line, that it contained an unnatural 
and incredible panegyric. Of this let the ladies judge. 

VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon, Robert Dioby, and of his Sister Maey, 
erected hy their Father the Lord Dioby, in the church of Sherborne 
in Dorsetshire, 1727. 

" Go, fair example of untainted youth. 
Of modest wisdom, and pacific truth ; 



* In the north auAe of the parish church of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
VOL. lU. B 
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Compos'd in Bafferings, and in joy sedatd, 

Good without noise, without pretention gfreat ; 

Jnst of ihy word, in every thoiu^^ht nncere. 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear ; 

Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 

Go, live t for heaven's eternal year is thine ; 

Go, and exalt thy moral to divine. 

And thou, blest maid ! attendant on his doom. 
Pensive hast foUoVd to the silent tomb, 
Bteer'd the same course to the same quiet shore. 
Not parted long, and now to part no more. 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known ! 
Go where to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take these tears, mortality's relief. 
And, till we share your J03rs, forgive our grief : 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive ; 
'Tis all a fiither, all a friend can give." 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a general indiscriminate 
character, and of the sister tells nothing but that she died. The dif- 
ficulty in writing epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate 
praise. This, however, is not always to be performed, whatever be 
the diligence or ability of the writer ; for the greater part of mankind 
have no character at all, have little that distinguishes them from 
others equally good or bad, and therefore nothing can be said of 
them which may not be applied with equal propriety to a thouauid 
more. It is indeed no great panegyric, that tnere is enclosed in this 
tomb one who was bom in one year and died in another ; yet many 
useful and amiable lives have been spent, which yet leave little ma- 
terials for any other memorial. These are, however, not the proper 
subjects of poetry ; and whenever friendship, or any other motive, 
obliges a poet to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he 
sometimes wanders in generalities, and utters the same praises over 
different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be made more appa- 
rent, than by remarking how often Pope has, in the few epitaphs 
which he composed, found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written comprise about an hundred 
and forty lines, in which there are more repetitions than will easily 
be found in all the rest of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Bigbv, there is scarce any thought or word which 
may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and most elesant, is 
borrowed from Dryden. The conclusion is the same with that on 
Harcourt, but is here more elegant and better connected. 

'viii. 

On Sir (Jodpret Kneller, in Westminster Abbey, 1723. 

" Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master, taught. 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatch'd from fate 
Whate'er was beauteous or whate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with princes' honours, poets lays. 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of pndse. 
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living, great Nature fear*d he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die/' 

Of this epitaph, the first couplet is good, the second not bad ; the 
third is deformed with a broken metaphor, the word ' crowned* not 
being applicable to the ' honours* of the ' lays ;' and the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael, but of a very harsh oon* 
struotion. 

IX. 

On QeneroL Henby Withers, in. Westminster Alley y 1729. 

" Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind, 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
! bom to arms ! OM worth in youth approv'd ! 
! soft humanity in age belov'd ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 
Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruption, luziuy, and rage. 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age ! 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone). 
The last true Briton lies beneath this stone." 

The epitaph on Withers affords another instance of common- 
places, thougn somewhat diversified by mingled qualities and the 
peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unpleasing. Exclama- 
tion seldom succeeds in our language ; and I tnink it may be ob- 
served, that the particle 1 used at the beginning of the sentence 
always offends. 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value expressed for him by 
different sorts of men raises him to esteem : there is yet something 
of the common cant of superficial satirists, who suppose that the in- 
sincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensations, and that he is 
equally a dissembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph to close, but that 
I should be unwilling to lose the two next lines, which yet are dearly 
bought if they cannot be retained without the four that follow them^ 

On Mr. Elijah Fenton, at Easthamstead in Berkshire^ 1730. 

" This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say, ' Here lies an honest man t' 
A poet, bless d beyond the poet's fate, 
Whom heaven kept sacred from the proud and great : 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
From nature's temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thank'd Heaven that he liv'd, and that he died." 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from Crashaw. The 
four next lines contain a species of praise peculiar, original, and just. 
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Here, therefore^ the inscription should have ended, the hitter part 
oontaining nothing but what is common to eyery man who is wise 
and good. The character of Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot 
forbear to wi^ for some poet or biographer to display it more folly 
for the advantage of posterity. K he did not stand in the first rank 
of genius, he may claim a place in the second ; and whatever critidsai 
may object to his writings, censure could find very little to blame in 
his life. 

XI. 

On Mr. Gat, in Westminster Ahbeyy 1732. 

'* Of manners gentle, of affections mUd ; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child ; 
With native hamonr tempering virtuons rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and lash tiie age ; 
Above temptation in a low estate, 
And nncomipted e'en among the great ; 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end : 
These are thy honours ! not that here thv bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy aost ; 
But that the worthy and the good shsdl say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gat !" 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epitaph was probably 
written with an uncommon degree of attention ; yet it is not more 
successfully executed than the rest, for it will not always happen that 
the success of a poet is proportionate to his labour. The same obser- 
vation may be extended to all works of imagination, which are often 
influenced by causes wholly out of the performer's power ; by hints of 
which he perceives not the origin, by sudden elevations of mind 
which he cannot produce in himself, and which sometimes rise when 
he expects them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of each other; 
gentle manners and mild affections, if they mean any thing, must 
mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit, is a very frigid commendation ; to 
have the wit of a man is not much for a poet. The wit of man* 
and the simplicity of a child make a poor and vulgar contrast, and 
raise no ideas of excellence either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly introduced after the 
mention of mildness and gentleness, which are made the constituents 
of his character ; for a man so mild and gentle to temper his rage 
was not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and mean in its con- 
ception; the opposition is obvious; and the word ^lash' used abso- 
lutely, and without any modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free from corruption 
among the great, is indeed such a peculiarity as deserved notice ; 
but to be a safe companion is a praise merely negative, arising not 
from possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that one of the 
most odious. 

* " Her vni was more than maUf her innoctnct a ckild* 

Dbtdbn on Mrs, KUligrew. 
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' Ag little can be added to his character by asserting that he was 
lamented in his end. Every man that dies is, at least hy the writer 
pf his epitaph, supposed to be lamented ; and therefore this general 
lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the adjectives are without 
any substantive, and the epithets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried in the bosoms of 
the worthy and the good, who are distinguished only to lengthen the 
line, is so dark that few understand it ; and so harsh when it is 
explained, that still fewer approve. 

XII. 

Intended for Sir Isaac Newton, in Westminster Ahbey, 

" ISAAcns NBWTONros : 

Quern Immortalem 

Testantur Temptu, NaXura, Ccelttm : 

Mortalem 

Hoc marmor £sitetur. 

Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 

God said. Let Newton he I and ail was light." 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the £Eiults seem not to be very few. 
Why part should be Latin, and part English, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. In the Latin the opposition of imnwrtalia and mortalis is a 
mere sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any sense con- 
trary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the words 'night' and 
* light ' are too nearly allied. 

XIII. 

On Edmund Duke of Buckinoham, who died in the l^thyear of his 

age^ 1736. 

" If modest youth, with cool reflection crown'd, 
And every opening virtue blooming round, 
Gould save a parent's jiistest pride from fate. 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The livmg virtue now had shone approv'd, 
The senate heard him, and his country loVd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fiime. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham ; 
In whom a race for courage £sim'd and art^ 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart. 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to Heaven." 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest ; but I know not 
for what reason. To crown with reflection is surely a mode of speech 
approaching to nonsense. ' Opening virtues blooming round * is some- 
thing like tautology. The six following lines are poor and prosaic. 
' Art ' is in another couplet used for * arts,' that a rhyme may be had to 
^ heart.' The six last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly deserve the notice 
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of ciiticifixn. The contemptible Dialogue between He and She should 
have been suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he attempts to be jocular 
upon one of the few thin^ that make wise men serious, he confounds 
the living man with the dead : 

" Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under thu tart, kc** 

When a man is once buried, the question under what he is buried 
is easily decided. He forgot tnat, though he wrote the epitaph in a 
state of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his grave 
was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill employed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretchedness seems to 
have been borrowed from the following tuneless lines : 

" Ludoyid Ariosti humantur ossa 
Sub hoc marmore, yel aub hao bumo, seu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus h»res 
Sire naerede benk^or comes, seu 
Opportunius incidens Viator : 
Nam scire baud potuit futura, sed neo 
Tanti erat vacuimi sibi cadaver 
Ut umam cuperet parare vivens, 
Yivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 
Quse inscribi voluit sue sepulchro 
Olim siquod baberet is sepulchrum." 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his trifle would 
have ever had such an illustrious imitator. 



JOHN GAY.* 

« (1688-1723.) 

John Gay, descended from an old fiunily that had been long in 
possession of the manor of Holdsworthy in Pevonshire, was bom 
in 1688, at or near Barnstaple, where he was educated by Mr. Luck, 
who taught the school of that town with good reputation; and, a 
little before he retired from it, published a volume of Latin and 
English verses. Under such a master he was likely to form a taste 
for poetry. Being bom without prospect of hereditary riches, he 
was sent to London in his youth, and placed apprentice with a silk- 
mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with what d^^ree 
of softness and dexterity he received and accommodated the Ia£eB, 
as he probably took no delight in telling it, is not known. The re- 
port is, that he was soon weary of either the restraint or servility of 
nis occupation, and easily persuaded his master to discharge him. 

'The jDuchess of Monmouth, remarkable for inflexible persever- 
ance in her demand to be treated as a princess, in 1712 took Gay into 
her service as secretary. By quitting a shop for such service he might 
gain leisure, but he certsunly advanced uttle in the boast of inde- 

* Jobnson. 
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pCBdenoe. Of hb leiBare be made ao good use, thst he published 
next jear « poem oa Ritrai Sparu, and insoribed it to Mr. Pope, who 
WM uen rising &st into reputatiou. Pope was pleased with the 
honour; and when he became acquainted with Gaj, found auoh at- 
■s and couveraatioD, that he seems to have re- 



tractions in lu« n 




oeived him into his inmost confidence; and a fneodsbip was formed 
between them which lasted to their separation hj death, without anj 
known abatement on either part. Ga; was the eeiierai favourite of 
the whole association of wits ; but thej regarded him as a plajfellow 
rather than a partner, and treated bun with more fondjiess thui 
. respect. 

Next year he published The Shepherd's Weei, six English pas- 
torals, in which the images are drawn from real life, such as it ap- 
pears among the rustics in parts of Ei^Iand remote from London. 
iSteele, in some papers of The Ouardxan, had praised Ambrose Fiiilips 
as the pastoral writer that yielded onlj to Theocritus, Virgil, and 
Spenser. Pope, who liad also published pastorals, not pleased to be 
overlooked, drew up a comparison of hia own compoajtiong with those 
of Philips, in which he covertly gave himself the preference, while he 
seemed to disown it. Not content with this, he ie supposed to have 
incited Qay to write Tht ShepAerd't Week, to show that if it be neces- 
sary to copy nature with minuteness, rural life must be exhibited 
such as grosaness and ignorance have made it. So for the plan was 
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reasonable; but the pastorals are introduced by a Proemey written 
with such imitation as they could obtain of obsolete language, and 
by consequence in a style that was never spoken nor written in any 
age or in any place. 

But the effect of reality and truth became conspicuous, even when 
the intention was to show them groyeUing and degraded. These 
pastorals became popular, and were read with delight, as just relate^' 
sentations of rural manners and occupations, by those who had no 
interest in the rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge of the critieai 
dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called 77ie Wife of Bath upon the 
stage, but it received no applause: he printed it, nowever; and seven- 
teen years after, haying altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it 
more to the public taste, he offered it again to the town; but, though 
he was flushed with the success of the Seggar^a Opera, had the mortis 
fication to see it again rejected. 

In the last year of Queen Anne's life. Gay was made secretaiy to 
the Earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a station that naturally gave him hopes of kindness from evezy 
party : but the queen's death put an end to her favours ; and he had 
dedicated his Shepherd's Week to Bolingbroke, which Swift considered 
as the crime that obstructed all kindness from the house of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right which his ofEioe 
had given him to the notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the Princess of Wales he wrote a poem, and obtained so much favour, 
that both the prince and princess went to see his What d^ ye coil ii, a 
kind of mock tragedy, in which the images were comic and the actiea 
grave; so that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear 
what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile the laughter of the 
audience with the solemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; but it was 
one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by novelty; and was so 
much favoured by the audience, that envy appeared against it in the 
form of criticism; and GriflSn, a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theo^ 
bald, a man afterwards more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called 
The Key to What d* ye call it; which, says Gay, " calls me a blodc- 
head, and Mr. Pope a knave/' 

But fortune has always been inconstant. Not long afterwards 
(1717) he endeavoured to entertain the town with Three Hours after 
Marryage; a comedy written, as there is sufScient reason for believmg^ ' 
by the joint assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpose of it 
was to bring into contempt Dr. Woodward the fossilist, a man not 
really or juEridy contemptible. It had the fate which such outmges 
deserve: the scene in which Woodward was directly and apparently 
ridiculed, by the introduction of a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted 
the audience, and the performance was driven off the stage with ge* 
neral condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and deeply 
depressed when his hopes were disappointed. This is not the cha« 
racter of a hero; but it may naturally imply something more generally 
welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others, is diligent to please them; but he that believes his powers 
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dtrong enough to force their own way, commonlj tries onlj to please 
himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who laughed at 
the What d* ye call it would raise the fortune of its author ; and find- 
iog nothing done, sunk into dejection. His friends endeavoured to 
divert him. The £arl of Burlington sent him (1716^ into Devonshire ; 
the year after Mr. Pulteney took him to Aiz; ana in the following 
y«ar Lord Haroourt invited him to his seat, where, during his visit, 
the two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is particularly told 
in Pope's letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) his poems by 
subscription, with such success that he raised a thousand pounds, 
and called his friends to a consultation what use might be best made 
of it. Lewis, the steward of Lord Oxford, advised him to intrust it 
to the funds, and live upon the interest ; Arbuthnot bade him to in- 
trust it to Providence, and live upon the principal ; Pope directed 
Mm, and was seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous yesa* had a present from young Oraggs of 
some South- Sea stock, and once supposed himself to be master of 
twenty thousand pounds His friends persuaded him to sell his 
share ; but he dreamed of dignity and splendour; and could not bear 
to obstruct his own fortune. He was then importuned to sell as 
much as would purchase a hundred a-year for Ufe; "which," says 
Fenton, ** will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder of 
mutton every day." This counsel was rejected; the profit and prin- 
cipal were lost ; and Gay sunk under the calamity so low, that his life 
became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope appears to have shown 
particular tenderness, his health was restored ; and, returning to his 
studies, he wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which he was invited 
to read before the Princess of Wales. When the hour came, he saw 
the princess and her ladies all in expectation ; and advancing with 
reverence, too great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, and 
{ailing forwards, threw down a weighty japan screen. The princess 
started, the ladies screamed; and poor Gay, after all the disturbance, 
was still to read his play. 

The fate of The Captivesy which was acted at Drury Lane in 
1723-4, 1 know not;* but he now thought himself in favour, and 
undertook Q726) to write a volume of fables for the improvement of 
the young JDuke of Cumberland. For this he is said to have been 
promised a reward, which he had doubtless magnified with aU the 
wild expectations of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princess became king and queen, and 
Gay was to be great and happy; but upon the settlement of the 
household he found himself appointed gentleman-usher to the Prin- 
cess Louisa. By this offer he thought himself insulted, and sent a 
message to the queen that he was too old for the place. There 
sieems to have been many machinations employed afterwards in his 
£ivour; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, afterwards 

* Spence. 

i* It was acted seyen nights. The author's third night was by command of 
their royal highnesses. 
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Ooontess of Suffolk, who was much beloved by the king and quean, 
to engage her interest for his promotion : but solicitations, verses, 
and natteries were thrown away; the lady heard them, and did 
nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from the neglect — or, as he perh^>a 
termed it, the ingratitude of the oourt, may be supposed to hav» 
been driven away by the unexampled success of the Aeggars' Optram 
This play, written in ridicule of the musical Italian drama, was first 
offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drury Lane, and rejected ; it 
being then carried to Rich, had the effect, as was ludicrously said^ 
of making Gay rich, and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wish to know the 
original and progress, I have inserted the relation which Spence has 
given in Pope's words. 

''Dr. Swift had been observing onoe to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
pretty sort of a thing a Newgate pastoral might make. Gay was in* 
clined to try at such a thing for some time ; but afterwards thought 
it would be better to write a comedy on the same plan. This was 
what gave rise to the Beggar*^ Opera. He began on it ; and whea 
first he mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much like the pro^ 
ject. As he carried it on, he showed what he wrote to both oi us, 
and we now and then gave a correction, or a word or two of advice : 
but it was wholly of his own writing. When it was done, neither of 
us thought it would succeed. We showed it to Congreve ; who, after 
reading it over, said it would either take greatly, or be damned con-* 
foundedly. We were all, at the first night of it, in great uncertainty 
of the event ; till we were very much encouraged by overhearing tha 
Duke of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, ' It will do ; it 
must do ! I see it in the eyes of them.' This was a good while 
before the first act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for that duke 
(besides his own good taste) has a particular knack, as any one now 
living, in discovering the taste of the public. He was quite right in 
this, as usual ; the good-nature of the audience appeared stronger 
and stronger every act, and ended in a clamour of applause." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the Jhin/nad: 

"This piece was received with greater applause than was ever 
known. Besides being acted in London sixty-three days without in-, 
terruption, and renewed the next season with equal applause, it spread 
into all the great towns of England ; was played in many places to 
the thirtieth and fortieth time, at Bath and Bristol fifty, ^c« It 
made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was per- 
formed twenty-four days successively. The ladies carried about with 
them the favourite songs of it in fans, and houses were furnished with 
it in screens. The fame of it was not confined to the author only. 
The person who acted Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the 
favourite of the town ; her pictures were engraved, and sold in great 
numbers ; her life written, nooks of letters and verses to her pub* 
lished, and pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. Further* 
more, it drove out of England (for that season) the Italian opera, 
which had carried all before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the reception was diffe- 
rent, according to the different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
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mended it for the excellence of its morality, as a piece that *' placed 
ail kinds of yice in the strongest and most odious light ;" but others^ 
and among them Dr. Herring, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
censured it as giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes^ 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dismissing him at last un* 
pfunished. It has been even said, that after the exhibition of the 
Begaara* Opera, the gangs of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The play, like many 
others, was plainly written only to divert, without any moral purpose, 
and is therefore not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, with- 
out more speculation than life requires or admits, to be productive of 
much evil. Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom frequent the 
play-house, or mingle in any elegant diversion ; nor is it possible for 
any one to imagine that he may rob with safety, because he sees 
Mackheath reprieved upon the stage. 

This objeetion, however, or some other rather political than moral, 
obtained such prevalence, that when Qay produced a second part under 
the name of Po%, it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and 
he was forced to recompense his repulse by a subscription, which is 
said to have been so liberally bestowed, that what he called oppression 
ended in profit. The publication was so much fiivoured, that though 
the first part gained him four hundred pounds, near thrice as much 
was the profit of the second. 

He received yet another recompense for this supposed hardship in 
the a£fectionate attention of the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
into whose house he was taken, and with whom he passed the remain- 
ing part of his life. The duke, considering his want of economy, 
undertook the management of his money, and gave it to him as he 
wanted it. But it is supposed that the discountenance of the court 
sunk deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent than the ap- 
plauses or tenderness of his Mends could overpower. He soon fell 
into his old distemper, an habitual colic ; and languished, though with 
many intervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at last seized 
)iim, and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, with more 
precipitance than he had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December, 1732, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The letter 
which brought an account of his death to Swift was laid by for some 
days unopened, because when he received it he was impressed with the 
preconception of some misfortune. 

After his death was published a second volume of £a.bles, more 
political than the former. His opera of Achillea was acted, and the 
profits were given to two widow sisters, who inherited what he left, 
as his lawful heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had gathered 
three thousand pounds. There have appeared likewise, under his 
name, a comedy called TheButrest Wife, and The Rehearsal at Gotham, 
a piece of humour. 

The character given him by Pope is this : that '^ he was a natural 
man, without design, who spoke what he thought, and just as he 
thought it;" and that ''he was of a timid temper, and fearful of 
giving offence to the great ;" which caution, however, says Pope, was 
of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as I once heard 



a female critic remark, " of a lower order." He had not in any great 
degree the kmtu divinior, the dignitj of genius. Much, boneTei^ 
must be allowed to the author of a new species of compoBitioii,thoaga 
it be not of the highest kind. We owe to Gay the ballad optraj s 
mode of corned; which at first was supposed to delight onlj by its 
noveltj, but has now, bj the experience o! half a century, been found 




so well accommodated to the disposition of a popular audience, that 
it is likely to keep long possession of the stage. Whether this new 
drama was the product of judgment or of luck, the praise must be 
given to the inventor ; and there are many writers read with mora 
reverence, to whom snch merit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His first performance. The Rural ^orit, is such as was eadly 
planned and executed ; it is never contemptible, nor ever excellent. 
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The Fan is one of those mythological fictions which antiquity deli- 
vers ready to the hand, but which, like other thingd that lie open to 
every one's use, are of little value. The attention naturally retires 
from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables seem to have been a favourite work ; for, having pub- 
lished one volume, he left another behind him. Of this kind of 
fables, the authors do not appear to have formed any distinct or set- 
tled notion. PhsBdrus evidently confounds them with tales; and 
Gay both with tales and allegorical prosopapceias, KfaUey or apo- 
loguCy such as is now under consideration, seems to be, in its genuine 
stote, a narrative in which beings irrational, and sometimes inanimate, 
— arbores loquurUur^ non tarUumferce^ — are, for the purpose of moral in- 
struction, feigned to act and speak with human interests and passions. 
To this description the compositions of Gay do not always conform. 
For a fable he gives now and then a tale, or an abstracted allegory ; 
and from some, by whatever name they may be called, it will be 
difficult to extract any moral principle. They are, however, told with 
liveliness ; the versification is smooth ; and the diction, though now 
and then a little constrained by the measure or the rhyme, is generally 
happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it is sprightly, various, 
and pleasant. The subject is of that kind which Gay was by nature 
qualified to adorn ; yet some of his decorations may be justly wished 
away. An honest blacksmith might have done for Patty what is 
performed by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and 
superfluous ; a shoe-boy could have been produced by the casual co- 
habitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule is broken in both cases ; 
there is no dignus vindice nodtis, no difficulty that required any super- 
natural interposition. A patten may be made by the hammer of a 
mortal ; and a bastard may be dropped by a human strumpet. On 
great occasions and on small the mind is repelled by useless and 
apparent falsehood. 

Of his little poems the public judgment seems to be right ; they 
are neither much esteemed nor totally despised. The story of the 
apparition is borrowed from one of the tales of Poggio. Those that 
please least are the pieces to which GvUiver ^ve occasion ; for who 
can much delight in the echo of unnatural fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to AmyntaBnd Pastor Fido, and other trifles 
of the same kind, easily imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What 
the Italians call comedies from a happy conclusion, Gay calls a tragedy 
from a mournful event; but the style of the Italians and of Gay is 
equally tragical. There is something in the poetical Arcadia so remote 
from known reality and speculative possibility, that we can never 
support its representation through a long work. A pastoral of an 
hun(fred lines may be endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, 
and myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through five acts? Such 
Scenes please barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children in the 
dawn of life ; but will be for the most part thrown away, as men grow 
wise and nations grow learned. 
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JAMES 80MERT1LLB.* 

(1693.1742.) 

Of Mr. Somerrille'H life I am not able to Baj any thing that can 
satisfy curiosity. 

He wu a gentleman whose estate was iu Warwickshire ; his house, 
where he was bom in 1692, is called Edston, a seat inherited ^m a 
long line of ancestors, for he was said to be of the first family in his 
county. He tells of himself that he was bom near the Avon's banks. 
He was bred at Winchester School, and was elected fellow of New 
College. It does not appear that in the places of his education he ex- 
hibited any uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His powers 
were first displayed in the country, where he was distinguished as a 
poet, a gentleman, and a skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the dose of his life, those whom his poems have delighted will 
read with pain the following account, copied from the letters of his 
friend Shenstone, bv whom he was too much resembled : 

"Our old friend Somerville is dead I I did not imagine I could 
havebeensoBorryasIfindm/self on this occasion: tublaium qucxrCmut, 
I can now excuse all his foibles ; impute them to a^e and to distress 
of circumstances : the last of these considerations wrings my very soul 
to think on. For a man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least 
iu one production) generally pleased the world, to be plagued and 
threatened by wretches that are low in every sense ; to oe forced to 

* JohlUDIl. 
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drink himself into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the p^m 
of the mind, — is a miBcry."* 

He died Julj 19, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near Henley- 




HiB diatresaeB need not be much pitied : hie estate is eaid to have 
been fifteen hundred a fear, which b; his death devolved to Lord 
Somerville of Scotland. His mother indeed, wbo lived till ninety, had 
a jointure of six hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled to exhibit 
memorials of a, writer who at least must i>e allowed to tiave set a good 
example to menof biBOwucloss,bydevotincpart of bis time to elegant 
knowledge ; and who has shown, by the subjects which his poetry has 
adorned, that it is practicable to be at once a eicilful sportsman and a 
man of letters. 



well what belonged to thefivcci-navci-ittkili-jiU^aition of money." 
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Somerville has tried many modes of poetry ; and though perhaps lie 
has not in any reached such excellence as to raise much envy, it may 
commonly he said at least, that '* he writes very well for a gentleman." 
His serious pieces are sometimes elevated, and his trifles are sometimes 
elegant. In his verses to Addison, the couplet which mentions Clio 
is written with the most exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one 
of those happy strokes that are seldom attainea. In his odes to Marl- 
borough there are beautiful lines ; but in the second ode he shows 
that he knew little of his hero, when he talks of his private virtues. 
His subjects are commonly such as require no great depth of thought 
or energy of expression. His &bles are generally stale, and therefore 
excite no curiosity. Of his favourite, The Two Springs^ the fiction is 
unnatural, and the moral inconsequential. In his tales there is too 
much coarseness, with too little care of language, and not sufficient 
rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chase, which he undertook in his maturer 
age, when his ear was improved to the approbation of blank verse, of 
which, however, his two first lines gave a bad specimen. To this 
poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by sportsmen 
to write with great intelligence of his subject, which is the first requisite 
to excellence ; and though it is impossible to interest the common 
readers of verse in the dangers or pleasures of the chase, he has done 
all that transition and variety could easily effect, and has with great 
propriety enlarged his plan by the modes of hunting used in other 
countries.* 

With still less judgment did he choose blank verse as the vehicle 
of Rural Sports, If blank verse be not tumid and gorgeous, it is 
crippled prose ; and familiar images in laboured language have no- 
thing to recommend them but absurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tractions of nature, cannot please long. One excellence of The Splendid 
Shilling is, that it is short. Disguise can gratify no longer than it 
deceives. 



GILBERT WEST.t 
{Circa 1680-1766.) 

Gilbert West is one of the writers of whom I regret my inability 
to give a sufficient accoimt ; the intelligence which my inquiries have 
obtained is general and scanty. 

He was the son of the Reverend Br. West, prebendary of West- 
minster, he who published Pindar at Oxford about the beginning of 
this century. His mother was sister to Sir Richard Temple, after- 
wards Lord Cobham. His father,:!^ purposing to educate him for the 
church, sent him first to Eton, and afterwards to Oxford ; but he 

* "The Chase will preserve the writer's name and reputation when his other 
works are neglected ; for it is the production of a sportsman, a scholari and a 
poet." 

i* Johnson. 

X His uncle : his father died when he was twelve years old. 



was seduced to a more akj mode of life, bj a oommisBion in a troop 
of horse, procured him b; hia uncle. 

He continued some time in the army ; though it is reasonable to 
suppose that he never sunk into a mere soldier, nor ever lost the 
love, or much neglected the pursuit, of learning ; and afterwards, 
finding himself more inclined to oivil employment, he laid down his 
eommission, and engaged in buainese under the Lord Townahend, 
then secretary of state, with whom he attended the king to 
EanoTBr. 

His adherence to Lord Townshend ended in nothing but a nomina- 
tion (May 1729) to be clerk eitraordinary of the Privy Coonoil, 
which produced no immediate profit, for it only placed him in a state 
of expectation and right of Buccession ; and it was very long before a 
vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in a very pleasant 
house at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted himself to learning 




and to piety. Of his learning the late collection exhibits evidence, 
which would have been yet fuller if the dissertations which accom- 
pany his version of Pindar had not been improperly omitted. Of 
his piety the influence has, I hope, been citended far by his Obatrva- 
tions on the ResurTeclion, published in 1747, for which the University 
of Oxford created him a doctor of laws by diploma (March 30, 1748); 
and would doubtless have reached yet further, had he lived to com- 
plete, what he had for some time meditated, the Emdauxt of th» 

Toil. III. B 
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Truth of the New Testament. Perhaps it may not be without effect 
to tell, that he read the prayers of the public liturgy every morning 
to his family ; and that on Sunday evening he called his servants into 
the parlour, and read to them first a sermon and then prayers. Cra- 
shaw is now not the only maker of verses to whom may be given the 
two venerable names oipoet and aairU, 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who, when they 
were weary of &ction and debates, used at Wickham to find books 
and quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. There is at 
Wicknam a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of far more importance, 
at Wickham Lyttelton received that conviction which produced his 
I)is9ertatio7i on St, Paid. 

These two illustrious friends hkd for a while listened to the blan- 
dishments of infidelity ; and when West's book was published, it was 
bought by some who did not know his change of opinion, in expecta- 
tion of new objections against Christianity ; and as infidels do not 
want malignity, they revenged the disappointment by calling him a 
Methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends endeavoured, 
but without success, to obtain an augmentation. It is reported that 
the education of the young prince was offered to him, but that he 
required a more extensive power of superintendence than it was 
thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved : he lived to have 
one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy Council (1752) ; and Mr. 
Pitt at last had it in his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

He was now sufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be long 
enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from the calamities of life : he lost 
(1755) his only son ; and the year after (March 26) a stroke of the 
palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets to whom the grave 
might be without its terrors. 

Of his translations I have only compared the first Olympic ode 
with the original, and found my expectation surpassed, both by its 
elegance and its exactness. He does not confine himself to his 
author's train of stanzas ; for he saw that the difference of the lan- 
guages required a different mode of versification. The first strophe 
is eminently happy ; in the second he has a little strayed from Pin- 
dar's meaning, who says, '^ if thou, my soul, wishest to speak of 
games, look not in the desert sky for a planet hotter than the sun ; 
nor shall we tell of nobler games than those of Olympia." He is 
sometimes too paraphrastical. Pindar bestows upon Hiero an epi- 
thet which, in one word, signifies delighting in horses; a word 
which, in the translation, generates these lines : 

" Hiero's royal brows, whose care 
Tends the couraei^s noble breed, 
Fleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 
Pleas'd to train the youthful steed." 

Pindar says of Pelops, that '' he came alone in the dark to the White 
Sea ;" and West, 
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" Near the billow-beaten side 
Of the foam-besilvei'd main, 
Darkling, and alone, he stood :" 

which, however, is less exuberant than the former passage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute examination, discover 
manj imperfections ; but West's version, so far as I have considered 
it, appears to be the product of great labour and great abilities. 

His Institution of the Garter (1742) is written with sufficient 
knowledge of the manners that prevailed in the age to which it is 
referred, and with mat elegance of diction ; but, for want of a pro- 
cess of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preserves the reader 
from weariness. 

His imitations of Spenser are very successfully performed, both 
with respect to the metre, the language, and the fiction ; and being 
engaged at once by the excellence of the sentiments and the artifice 
of the copy, the mind has two amusements together. But such com- 
positions are not to he reckoned among the great achievements of 
intellect, because their effect is local and temporary ; they appeal not 
to reason or passion, but to memory, and pre-suppose an accidental 
or artificial state of mind. An imitation of Spenser is nothing to a 
reader, however acute, by whom Spenser has never been perused. 
Works of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of great industry, 
and great nicety of observation ; but the highest praise, the praise of 
genius, they cannot claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of 
which the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or at least with 
the whole circle of polished life ; what is less than this can be only 
prettv, the plaything of fashion, and the amusement of a day. 

There is in the AdvtinJturer a paper of verses given to one of the 
authors as Mr. West's, and supposed to have been written by him. 
It should not be concealed, however, that it is printed with Mr. 
Jago's name in Dodsley's Collection, and is mentioned as his in a 
Letter of Shenstone's. Perhaps West gave it without naming the 
author ; and Hawkesworth, receiving it from him, thought it his ; 
for his he thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the public. 



CHRISTOPHER PITT.* 
(1699-1748.) 

Christopher Pitt, of whom whatever I shall relate more than has 
been already published I owe to the kind communication of Dr. 
Warton, was bom, in 1699, at Blandford, the son of a physician 
much esteemed. He was, in 1714, received as a scholar into Win- 
chester College, where he was distinguished by exercises of uncom- 
mon elegance ; and at his removal to New College, in 1719, presented 
to the electors, as the product of his private and voluntary studies, a 
complete version of Lucan's poem, which he did not then know to 
have been translated by Rowe. 

* Johnson. 
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This is an instance of early diligence winch well deserves to be 
recorded. The suppression of such a work, recommended by such 
uncommon circumstances, is to be regretted. It is, indeed, culpable 
to load libraries with superfluous books; but incitements to early ex- 
cellence are never supei^uous: and from this example, the danger is 
not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, he was presented 
to the rectory of Pimpeme, in Dorsetshire (1722), by his relation, 
Mr. Pitt of Strathfieldsaye, in Hampshire ; and resigning his fellow- 
ship, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he became M.A. 
(1724). 

He probably about this time translated Vida's Art of Poetry y 
which Tristram's splendid edition had then made popular. In tlus 
translation he distinguished himself both by its general elegance, 
and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the images expressed ; 
a beauty which Yida has with great ardour enforced and exempli- 
fied. 

He then retired to his living, — a place veiy pleasing by its situa- 
tion, and therefore likely to excite the imagination of a poet, — where 
he passed the rest of his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved 
for the softness of his temper and the easiness of his manners. 
Before strangers he had something of the scholar's timidity or dis- 
trust ; but when he became familiar he was in a very high d^ree 
cheerful and entertaining. His general benevolence procured gene- 
ral respect ; and he passed a life placid and honourable, neither too 
great for the kindness of the low, nor too low for the notice of the 
great. 

At what time he composed his MUcdlany^ published in 1727, it 
is not easy or necessary to know; those which nave dates appear to 
have been very early productions, and I have not observed that any 
rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Yida animated him to a higher undertaking ; 
and in his thirtieth year he published a version of the first book of the 
Eneid, This being, I suppose, commended by his friends, he some 
time afterwards added three or four more, with an advertisement, 
in which he represents himself as translating with great indifference, 
and with a progress of which he himself was hardly conscious. This 
can hardly be true, and if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any farther contention with his modesty, or any 
awe of the name of Dryden, he gave us a complete English Eneid. 
Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally observed his 
failures, and avoided them ; and as he wrote after Pope's lliad^ he 
had an example of an exact, equable, and splendid versification. 
With these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he might suc- 
cessfully labour particular passages, and escape many errors. If the 
two versions are compared, perhaps the result would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, and 
Pitt often stops him to contempkite the excellence of a single couplet; 
that Dry den's faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that 
Pitt's beauties are neglected in the languor of a cold and listless 
perusal; that Pitt pleases the critics, and Dryden the people; that 
i'itt is quoted, and Dryden read. 
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He did not long enjoy the reputation which this great work de- 
servedly conferred; for he left the world in 1748, and lies buried 
under a atone at Blaodford, on which is this inscription i 

In memor; of 
Chb. Pitt, clerk, M.A. 

Very eminent 
for his tafeata in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the univeraal candour of 

hb mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of liia maimetB. 

He lived innooent^ 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748, 

agodlS. 




JAMES THOMSON.* 



James Thomson, the son of a minister well esteeined for hia piety 
and diligence, was bom September 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire 
of Ttosbnrgh, of which his &ther was pastor. His mother, whose 
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name was Hojne^'^ inherited, as co-heiress, a portion of a small estate. 
The revenue of a parish in Scotland is seldom large ; and it was pro- 
hablj in commiseration of the difficulty with which Mr. Thomson 
supported his familj, having nine chiloren, that Mr. Riocarton, a 
neighbouring minister, discovering in James uncommon promises of 
future excellence, undertook to superintend his education and pro- 
vide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of leamin^^ at the school 
of Jedburff, a place which he delights to recollect m his poem of 
AtUumn; out was not considered by his master as superior to com- 
mon boys, though in those early days he amused his patron and his 
friends with poetical compositions ; with which, however, he so little 
pleased himself^ that on every new-year's day he threw into the fire 
all the productions of the foregoing year. 

From the school he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had not 
resided two years when his father died, and left all his children to 
the care of their mother, who raised upon her little estate what 
money a mortgage could afford, and removing with her £Eunily to 
Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him a minister. 
He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, without distinction or expecta- 
tion, till at the usuid time he performed a probationary exercise by 
explaining a psalm. His diction was so poetically splendid, that Mr. 
Hamilton, the professor of divinity, reproved him for speaking lan- 
guage unintelligible to a popular audience ; and he censured one of 
his expressions as indecent, if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his thoughts of an ec- 
clesiastical character, and he probably cultivated with new diligence 
his blossoms of poetry, which, however, were in some danger of a 
blast; for, submitting his productions to some who thought them- 
selves qualified to criticise, he heard of nothing but faults ; but find- 
ing other judges more favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which a poet could 
appear with any hope of advantage was London ; a place too wide 
for the operation of petty competition and private malignity, where 
merit might soon become conspicuous, and would find friends as soon 
as it became reputable to befriend it. A lady who was acquainted 
with his mother advised him to the journey, and promised some 
countenance or assistance, which at last he never received; however, 
he justified his adventure by her encouragement, and came to seek 
in London patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, then tutor to the 
sons of the Duke of Montrose. He had recommendations to several 

gersons of consequence, which he had tied up carefully in his hand- 
erchief ; but as he passed along the street, with the gaping curiosity 
of a new-comer, his attention was upon every thing rather than his 
pocket, and his magazine of credentials was stolen from him. 

His first wsint was a pair of shoes. For the supply of all his ne- 

* HIb mother's name was Beatrix Trotter. His grandmother's name was 
Hume. 
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oefifiities, his whole fund was his Wintery which for a time could find 
no purchaser, till at last Mr. Millar was persuaded to buy it at a 
low price, and this low price he had for some time reason to regret; 
but by accident Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly unknown among 
authors, happening to turn his eye upon it, was so delighted that he 
ran from place to place celebrating its excellence. Thomson ob- 
tained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill, whom, being friendless and 
indigent, and glad of kindness, he courted with every expression of 
servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Oompton, but attracted no 
r^;ard from him to the author, till Aaron Hill awakened his attention 
by some verses addressed to Thomson, and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their neglect of ingenious 
men. Thomson then received a present of twenty guineas, of which 
he gives this account to Mr. Hill : 

" I hinted to you in my last, that on Saturday morning I was 
with Sir Spencer Compton. A certain gentleman, without my desire, 
spoke to him concerning me ; his answer was, that I had never come 
near him. Then the gentleman put the question, if he desired that 
I should wait on him ? He returned, he did. On this, the gentle- 
man gave me an introductory letter ig him. He received me in what 
they commonly call a civil manner, asked me some commonplace 
questions, and made me a present of twenty guineas. I am very 
ready to own that the present was larger than my performance de- 
served, and shall ascribe it to his generosity, or any other cause, 
rather than the merit of the address." 

The poem, which being of a new kind, few would venture at first 
to like, by degrees gained upon the public; and one edition was very 
speedily succeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day brought him new 
friends ; among others, Dr. Rundle, a man afterwards unfortunately 
famous, sought his acquaintance, and found his qualities such, that 
he recommended him to the Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

Winter was accompanied in many editions not only with a pre- 
fa.ce and dedication, but with poetical praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet 
(then Malloch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once too well 
known. Why the dedications are, to Winter and the other seasons, 
contrarily to custom, left out in the collected works, the reader may 
inquire. 

The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by three publica- 
tions : of Summer, in pursuance of his plan ; of A Poem on the Death 
of Sir Isaac Newton, which he was enabled to perform as an exact 
philosopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; and of Britannia, a kind 
of poetical invective against the ministry, whom the nation then 
thought not forward enough in resenting the depredations of the 
Spaniards. By this piece he declared himself an adherent to the op- 
position, and had therefore no favour to expect from the court. 

Thomson, having been some time entertained in the family of the 
Lord Binning, was desirous of testifying his gratitude by making him 
the patron of his Summer ; but the same kindness which had first dis- 

Sosed Lord Binning to encourage him, determined him to refuse the 
edication, which was by his advice addressed to Mr. Dodington, a 
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man who had more power to advance the reputation and fortune of a 
poet. 

Spring was published next year, with a dedication to the Countesd 
of Hertford ; wnose practice it was to invite every summer some Poet 
into the country, to hear her verses and assist her studies. This 
honour was one summer conferred on Thomson, who took more delight 
in carousing with Lord Hertford and his friends than assisting her 
ladyship's poetical operations, and therefore never received another 
summons. 

Autumriy the season to which the Spring and Summer are prepa- 
ratory, still remained unsung, and was delayed till he published (1730) 
his works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tragedy of Sophonit^, which raised such 
expectation, that every rehearsal was dignified with a splendid audi- 
ence, collected to anticipate the delight that was preparing for the 
public. It was observed, however, that nobody was much affected, 
and that the company rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. Slight acci- 
dents will operate upon the taste of pleasure. There is a feeble line 

in the play : 

" Sophonisba, Sophomsbay !" 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody : 

" Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, \" 

which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the prologue to Sophonis^a the 
first part was written by Pope, who could not be persuaded to finish 
it ; and that the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the influence of Dr. Bundle, 
sent to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldest son of the chancel- 
lor. He was yet young enough to receive new impressions, to have 
his opinions rectified, and his views enlarged ; nor can he be supposed 
to have wanted that curiosity which is inseparable from an active and 
comprehensive mind. He may therefore now be supposed to have 
revelled in all the joys of intellectual luxury ; he was every day feasted 
with instructive novelties ; he lived splendidly without expense ; and 
might expect when he returned home a certain establishment. 

At this time a long course of opposition to Sir Robert Walpole had 
filled the nation with clamours for liberty, of which no man felt the 
want, and with care for liberty, which was not in danger. Thomson, 
in his travels on the continent, found or fancied so many evils arising 
from the tyranny of other governments, that he resolved to write a 
very long poem, in five parts, upon liberty. 

While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot died ; and Thomson, 
who "had been rewarded for his attendance by the place of secretary 
of the briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and the author con- 
gratulated himself upon it, as his noblest work ; but an author and 
his reader are not always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises and reward her encomiast : her praises were 
condemned to harbour spiders and to gather dust : none of Thomson's 
performances were so little regarded. 
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The judgment of the public was not erroneous : the recurrence of 
the same images must tire in time ; an enumeration of examples to 
prove a position which nobody denied, as it was from the begmning 
superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of Liberty does not now appear in its original state ; 
but, when the author's works were collected after his death, was 
shortened by Sir George Lyttelton, with a liberty which, as it has a 
manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to confound 
the characters of authors, by making one man write by the judgment 
of another, cannot be justified by any supposed propriety of the alte- 
ration, or kindness of the friend. — I wisn to see it exhibited as its 
author left it.* 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty, and seems for a while to 
have suspended his poetry ; but he was soon called back to labour by 
the death of the chancellor, for his place then became vacant ; and 
though the Lord Hardwick delayed for some time to give it away, 
Thomson's bashfulness or pride, or some other motive perhaps not 
more laudable, withheld him from soliciting ; and the new chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the Prince of Wales 
was at that time struggling for popularity, and by the influence of 
Mr. Lyttelton professed himself the patron of wit : to him Thomson 
was introduced, and being gaily interrogated about the state of his 
affairs, said, ** that they were in a more poetical posture than for- 
merly ;" and had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738)t the tragedy of 
Agamemmmy which was much shortened in the representation. It 
had the fate which most commonly attends mythological stories, and 
T^as only endured, but not favoured. It struggled with such difficulty 
through the first night, that Thomson, coming late to his friends witlv 
whom he was to sup, excused his delay by telling them how the sweat 
of his distress had so disordered his wig, that he could not come till 
he had been refitted by a barber. 

He so interested himself in his own drama, that, if I remember 
right, as he sat in the upper gallery, he accompanied the players by 
audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope 
countenanced Agam/emnon by coming to it the first night, and was 
welcomed to the theatre by a general clap : he had much regard for 
Thomson, and once expressed it in a poetical epistle sent to Italy; of 
which, however, he al^tted the value by translating some of the lines 
into his epistle to Arbuthnot.]: 

About this time the act was passed for licensing plays, of which 
the first operation was the prohibition of OiLstavus Vasa, a tragedy 

* " A poem to the memory of Mr. Congreve, inscribed to her Grace Hen- 
rietta Duchess of Marlborough, London, printed for J. MiUar, and sold at his 
shop near the Horse Guards : 1729, price sixpence ;" and a poetical address 
'* To Love," both by Thomson, and neither included in any existing edition of 
his works, have been printed by the Percy Society, under the zealous care of 
Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

i* It is not generally known that in this year an edition of Milton's Areopa- 
gitica was pubUshed by Millar, to which Thomson wrote a preface. 

X A part of the prologue to this play^ the lines marked in the printed copies 
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of Mr. Brooke, whom the public reoompensed by a very liberal sub- 
scription ; the next was the refusal of Edward and Elimoray offered 
by Thomson. It is hard to discover why either play should have been 
obstructed. Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair his loss by a 
subscription, of which I cannot now tell the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treatment of Thomson, 
one of the ministerial writers remarked, that '' he had taken a liberty 
which was not agreeable to Britannia in any season" 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, to 
write the mask otAlfredy which was acted before the prince at OJief- 
den House. 

His next work (1745) was Tancred and Sigismunda, the most suc- 
cessful of all his tragedies, for it still keeps its turn upon the stage. 
It may be doubted whether he was, either by the bent of nature or 
habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It does not appear that 
he had much sense of the pathetic ; and his diffusive and descriptive 
style produced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lytteltou was now in power, and conferred upon 
him the office of surveyor-general of the Leeward Islands ; from which, 
when his deputy was paid, he received about three hundred pounds 
a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the €a^ of IndoleTice, 
which was many years under his hand, but was at last finished with 
great accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury that fills 
the imagination. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; for, by taking 
cold on the water between London and Eew, he caught a disorder 
which, with some careless exasperation, ended in a fever that put an 
end to his life, August 27, 1748. He was buried in the church of 
Richmond, without an inscription ; but a monument has been erected 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size, and ^'more fat 
than bard beseems,'* of a dull countenance, and a gross, unanimated, 
uninviting appearance ; silent in mingled company, but cheerful 
among sdect friends, and by his friends very tenderly and warmly 
beloved. 

He left behind him the tragedy of Coriolamts, which was, by the 
zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, brought upon the stage for 
the benefit of his family, and recommended by a prologue, which Quin, 
who had long lived with Thomson in fond intimacy, spoke in such a 
manner as showed him " to be," on that occasion, "no actor." The 
commencement of this benevolence is very honourable to Quin^ who 



by inverted commas, was ^prohibited to be spoken by the licenser. The " words 



of fear'' were these : 



'* As such our feir attempt, we hope to see 
Our judges, here at least, from influence free ; 
One place unbiass'd yet by party rage. 
Where only honour votes — the British stage. 
We ask for justice, for indulgence sue : 
Our best, laist license must proceed from you." 
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is reported to have delivered Thomson, tlien known to him only for 
his genius, from an arrest by a very considerable present ; and its 
oontinuance is honourable to both ; for friendship is not always the 
sequel of obligation.* By this tragedy a considerable sum was raised, 
of which part discharged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
sisters, wnom, however removed from them by place or condition, 
he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear by the following 
letter, which I communicate with much pleasure, as it gives me at 
once an opportunity of recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, 
and reflecting on the fidendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, from whom 
I received it : 

" Hagley, in Worcestershire, 
"October the 4th, 1747. 

" My dear Sister, — I thought you had known me better than to 
interpret my silence into a decay of affection, especially as your be- 
haviour has always been such as rather to increase than diminish it. 
Don't imagine, because I am a bad correspondent, that I can ever 
inx)ve an unkind friend and brother. I must do myself the justice 
to tell you, that my affections are naturally very fixed and constant ; 
and if I had ever reason of complaint against you (of which, by the 
by, I have not the least shadow), I am conscious of so many defects 
in myself, as dispose me to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

** It gives me the truest heartfelt satisfaction to hear you have 
a good, kind husband, and are in easy, contented circumstances ; but 
were they otherwise, that would only awaken and heighten my ten- 
derness towards you. As our good and tender-hearted parents did 
not live to receive any material testimonies of that highest human 
gratitude I owed them (than which nothing could have given me 
equal pleasure), the only return I can make them now is by kindness 
to those they left behind them. Would to God poor Lizzy had lived 
longer, to have been a £a,rther witness of the truth of what I say; and 
that I might have had the pleasure of seeing once more a sister who 
so truly deserved my esteem and love ! But she is happy, while wo 
must toil a little longer here below : let us, however, do it cheerfully 
and gratefully, supported by the pleasing hope of meeting yet again 
on a safer shore, where to recollect the storms and difficulties of life 
will not perhaps be inconsistent with that blissful state. You did 
right to call your daughter by her name ; for you must needs have 
had a particular tender friendship for one another, endeared as you 
were by nature, by having passed the affectionate years of your youth 
together, and by that great softener and engager of hearts, mutual 
hardship. That it was in my power to ease it a little, I account one 
of the most exquisite pleasures of my life. But enough of this me- 
lancholy though not unpleasing strain. 

* Quin, leamiQg that Thomson was in great distress, visited him, and told 
him he was in his debt. Thomson^ who did not suppose that any man could 
owe him a single farthing, answered, with the jealousy of misfortune, some- 
what peevishly ; and he thought the assertion was meant to deride him. Quin 
answered, " air, I am one of many who are in your debt for the pleasiuv which 
your poem of the Season* has afforded us, and you will give me leave to dis- 
charge my portion of it now that there is fit opportunity ;" and so saying, pre- 
sented him with a note for 100/. 
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^' I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested advice to 1&. 
Bell, as you ^nll see by my letter to him : as I approve entirely of 
his marrying again, you may readily ask me why I don't marry at 
all. My circumstances have hitherto been so variable and uncertain 
in this fluctuating world, as induce to keep me from engaging in such 
a state ; and now, though they are more settled, and of late (which 
you will be glad to hear) considerably improved, I begin to think 
myself too far advanced in life for such youthful undertakings, not 
to mention some other petty reasons that are apt to startle the deH- 
caqy of difficult old bachelors. I am, however, not a little suspidous 
that, was I to pay a visit to Scotland (which I have some thoughts of 
doing soon), I might possibly be tempted to think of a thing not 
easily repaired if done amiss. I have always been of opinion, that 
none make better wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, who 
more forsaken than they, while the gentlemen are continually run- 
ning abroad all the world over? Some of them, it is true, are wise 
enough to return for a wife. You see I am beginning to make in- 
terest already with the Scots ladies. But no more of this infectious 
subject. — Pray let me hear from you now and then ; and though I 
am not a regular correspondent, yet perhaps I may mend in that 
respect. Remember me kindly to your husband, and believe me to 
be Your most affectionate brother, 

'^ James Thomson. 

(Addressed) " To Mrs, Thomson^ in Lanark,^^ 

The benevolence of Thomson was fervid,* but not active : he would 
give on all occasions what assistance his purse would supply; but 
the offices of intervention or solicitation he could not conquer his 
sluggishness sufficiently to perform. The affairs of others, however, 
were not more neglected than his own. He had often felt the in- 
conveniences of idleness, but he never cured it ; and was so conscious 
of his own character, that he talked of writing an Eastern tale ^* of 
the man who loved to be in distress." 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn composition. He was 
once reading to Dodington, who, being himself a reader eminently 
elegant, was so much provoked by his odd utterance, that he snatchea 
the paper from his hands, and told him that he did not understand 
his own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an author's life is 
best read in his works : his observation was not well-timed. Savage, 
who lived much with Thomson,t once told me, he heard a lady re- 
marking that she could gather from his works three parts of his 
character ; that he was ^^ a great lover, a great swimmer, and rigor- 

* " He had the most benevolent heart that ever warmed the human breast." 
— Smollett, History of JSr^land, xiii. 433. 

f " Several references to the two poets," writes Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
" occur in a curious little volimie of letters, quite overlooked by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and equally so by Mr. Comey, entitled ' A Collection of Letters never 
before printed, written by Alexander Pope, Esq., and other ingenious gentle' 
men, to the late Aaron HUl, Blsq. 1761.' 12mo, pp. 88. Among these 
letters are fourteen from Thomson to HilL" 
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oufily abstinent :" but, said Savage, he knows not any love but that 
of the sex ; he was perhaps never in cold water in his life ; and he 
indulges himself in all the luxury that comes within his reach. Yet 
Savage always spoke with the most eager praise of his social qualities, 
his warmth and constancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
aoquaintance when the advancement of his reputation had left them 
behind him. 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind : his 
mode of thinking and of expressing his thoughts is original. His 
blank verse is no more the blank verse of MUton, or of any other 
poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His 
numbers, his pauses, his diction, are of his own growth, without 
transcription, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and 
he thinks always as a man of genius; he looks round on nature and 
on life with the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet : the eye 
that distinguishes, in every thing presented to its view, whatever 
there is on which imagination can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind^that at once comprehends the vast and attends to the minute. 

The reader of The Seasons wonders that he never saw before what 
Thomson shows him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson 
impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse seems properly used. 
Thomson's wide expansion of general views, and his enumeration of 
circumstantial varieties, would have been obstructed and embarrassed 
by the frequent intersections of the sense, which are the necessary 
effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether pleasing or 
dreadful. The gaiety of spring, the splendour of summer, the tran- 
quillity of autumn, and the horror of winter, take in their turns 
possession of the mind. The poet leads us through the appearances 
of things as they are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the 
year, and imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that our 
thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his sentiments. 
Nor is the naturalist without his part in the entertainment ; for he 
is assisted to recollect and to combine, to range his discoveries, and 
to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of method ; but for this 
I know not that there was any remedy. Of many appearances sub- 
sisting all at once, no rule can be given why one should be mentioned 
before another ; yet the memory wants the help of order, and the 
curiosity is not excited by suspense or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and luxuriant, such as 
maybe said to be to his images and thoughts *' both their lustre and 
their shade;" such as invest them with splendour, through which, 
perhaps, they are not always easily discerned. It is too exuberant, 
and sometimes may be charged with filling the ear more than the 
mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their first appear- 
ance, I have since found altered and enlarged by subsequent revisals, 
as the author supposed his judgment to grow more exact, and as 
books or conversation extended his knowledge and opened his pro- 
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spects. They are, I think, improved in general; jet I know not 
whether they have not lost part of what Temple odls their " race;'' 
a word which, applied to wines in its primitive sense, means the 
flavour of the soil. 

Liberty, when it first appeared, I tried to read, and soon desisted. 
I have never tried again, and therefore will not hazard either praise 
or censure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought not to be sup- 
pressed. It is said by Lord Lyttelton, in the prologue to his posthu- 
mous play, that his works contain^ 

" No line which, dying, he oould witOi to blot." 



EDWARD LOVIBOND. 

{Circa 1700-1776.) 

Mr. Lovibond, the son of an East-India director, was a gentleman 
of fortune, who passed the greater part of his life near Hampton, 
greatly beloved by all who knew him. He was an admirable scholar, 
of very amiable manners, and of great benevolence. After his death, 
which happened in September 1775, his poems were collected by bis 
brother. The Tears of Old May is the most approved of these. To 
The World Lovibond famished five papers. 



ALEXANDER ROSS. 
(1700-1788.) 

Alexander Ross was bom at Kincardine Oneil, Aberdeenshire, 
in 1700 ; and after some minor education in the local school, was sent 
to Mareschal College, Aberdeen, where he proceeded M.A, On quit- 
ting the university he settled at Berse, m his native county, as 
parochial schoolmaster ; removing thence in 1733, in the same capa- 
city, to Lochlee, in Forfarshire, where he spent the remainder of his 
simple and unvaried life in the proper discharge of his official duties. 
His pastoral tale, Helenore, or the Fortunate ^lepherdess^ was published 
at Aberdeen in 1768 ; and he appears to have composed several other 
poems, which, however, by the advice of his friend Dr. Beattie, were 
not published. The Fortunate Shepherdess Dr. Blacklock regarded as 
equal to Allan Ramsay's Pastoral Comedy ; but this estimate exceeds 
the merits of the case. 



STEPHEK DUCK. 

(1700*1766.) 

Stephen Duck was bom at Great Charlton, in Wilts, on June 30, 
1700. A mere labourer's son, he had originally no other learning than 
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reading, writiiig, and arithmetic. When about twenty-four years old, 
he married ; and at service he managed to buy or borrow a few books, 
among which were an English dictionary, a sort of English grammar, 
an Ovid, and a Bysshe's Art of Poetry; while Seneca s Morals made 
the name of L'Estrange dear to him, and might occasion the getting 
his JosephvSy in folio, which was the largest purchase in the collec- 
tion. He had also one volume of Shakespeare, with seven plays in it. 
Besides these, Stephen had read three or four other plays, Dryden's 
Virgil, Prior, and Hvdi^as^ with which helps Stephen grew some- 
thing of a poet himself, and known as such to the clergymen in 
the neighbourhood ; at the suggestion of one of whom, Mr. Stanley, 
he composed The Thresher's Labour ^ a rural poem, in which truth of 
description is not the only merit, for it displays in several parts 
command of language and skill in versification. He next composed 
a poem on the story of the Shunamite woman and her child, which 
he attempted in blank verse \ but soon perceiving the futility of that 
endeavour, recast it in rhyme. By the kindness of the Honourable Mrs. 
Clayton, the Thresher was introduced to Queen Caroline, who settled 
302. a year upon him, made him one of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
and soon afterwards appointed him keeper of her private library at 
Bichmond, where he had apartments assigned him, and was encou- 
raged to pursue his studies with a view to the church. He now 
published a volume of his poems, dedicated to the queen, whose 
kindness to the unassuming poet excited the miserable envy, hatred, 
and malice of Swift, who actually condescended to assail Duck in an 
epigram. Stephen, however, liid now obtained patrons powerful 
enough to shield him from such unworthy attacks. One of these 
liberal personages, Lord Palmerston, appropriated the rent of an acre 
of land for ever, to provide an annual dinner, on the dOth of June, 
and strong beer, for the threshers of Charlton, at a public-house in 
that valley, in honour of their former comrade. Another patron, 
Mr. Spence, procured for him, now duly qualified, the living of By- 
fleet, in Surrey, where he was highly respected by the congregation 
during the thirty years that he lived among them. Becoming insane, 
he threw himself into the Thames near Reading, in 1756, and was 
drowned. His poems were thought very highly of, not only by the 
critics of the time, but by Mr. Southey. 



DAVID MALLET.* 
(1700-1765.) 

Of David Mallet,t having no written memorial, I am able to give 
no other account than such as is supplied by the unauthorised loqua- 
city of common fame, and a very slight personal knowledge. 

* JohDSon. 

+ " A man of more talents than honesty, who was always ready to perform 
any dirty work for interest ; to blast the characters either of the dead or the 
livmg, and to destroy life as well as reputation. MajAet was ' first assassin' in 
the tragedy of Admiral Byng's murder.^— SouiHEY. 
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He was, by his original, one of the Maogregors ; a clan that became, 
about sixty years ago, under the conduct of Kobin Roy, so formidable 
and so infamous for violence and robbeiy, that the name was annulled 
by a legal abolition; and when they were all to denominate themselves 
anew, the father, I suppose, of this author called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, compelled to be 
janitor of the High School at Edinburgh ; a mean office, of which he 
did not afterwards delight to hear. But he surmounted the disad- 
vantages of his birth and fortune ; for when the Duke of Montrose 
applied to the College of Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his sons, 
Malloch was recommended; and I never heard that he dishonoured 
his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they were intrusted 
to his care; and, having conducted them round the common circle of 
modish travels, he returned with them to London; where, by the in- 
fluence of the family in which he resided, he naturally gained admis- 
sion to many persons of the highest rank and the highest character, 
to wits, nobles, and stateranen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the series. His 
first production was William and Margaret;* of which, though it con- 
tains nothing very striking or difficult, he has been envied the repu- 
tation ; and plagiarism has been boldly charged, but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published The Excurdon (1728); a desul- 
tory and capricious view of such scenes of nature as his fancy led 
him, or his knowledge enabled him, to describe. It is not devoid of 
poetical spirit. Many of his images are striking, and many of the 
paragraphs are elegant. The cast of diction seems to be copied from 
Thomson, whose SeasoTia were then in their full blossom of reputa- 
tion. He has Thomson's beauties and his &.ults. 

His poem on Verbal Criticiam (1733) was written to pay court to 
Pope, on a subject which he either did not understand or willingly 
misrepresented; and is little more than an improvement, or rather 
expansion, of a fragment which Pope printed in a miscellany long 
before he engrafted it into a regular poem. There is in this piece 
more pertness than wit, and more confidence than knowledge. The 
versification is tolerable; nor can criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first tragedy was Eurydicey acted at Drury Lane in 1731 ; of 
which I know not the reception nor the merit, but have heard it 
mentioned as a mean performance. He was not then too high to 
accept a prologue and epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which 
can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronunciation, so as to 
be no longer distinguished as a Scot, he seems inclined to disen- 
cumber himself from all adherences of his original, and took upon, 
him to change his name from Scotch MoIZoch to English Maulety 
without any imaginable reason of preference which the eye or ear can 
discover. What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his native 
countiy, I know not ; but it was remarked of him, that he was the 
only Scot whom Scotchmen did not commend. 

* Mallet's William and Margaret was printed in Aaron Hill's Plain Dealer, 
No. 36, July 24, 1724. In its original state it was very different from what it 
is in the last edition of his works. 
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About this time Pope, whom he visited familiarly, published his 
Esmy on Man^ but concealed the author ; and when Mallet entered 
one day. Pope asked him slightly what there was new. Mallet told 
him that the newest piece was something called an Esmtf on Man^ 
which he had inspected idly ; and seeing the utter inability of the 
author, who had neither skill in writing nor knowledge of the sub- 
ject, had tossed it away. Pope, to punish his self-conceit, told him 
the secret. 

Anew edition of the works of Bacon being prepared (1750) for 
the press, Mallet was employed to prefix a life, which he has written 
with elegance, perhaps with some anectation ; but with so much more 
knowledge of history than of science, that when he afterwards und^- 
took the Life of Marlborough, Warburton remarked that he might 
perhaps forget that Marlborough was a general,, as he had forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales wap driven from, the palace, and, setting 
himself at the head of the opposition,, kept a separate court, he endea- 
voured to increase his popularity by the patronage of literature, and 
made Mallet his under-secretary, with a ^Jary of 200^. a year; Thom^ 
son likewise had a pension ; and they were associated in the compo- 
sition of The Ma8qv£ of Alfred^ which, in its original state, was played 
at Oliefden in 1740; it was afterwards almost wholly changed by Mal- 
let, and brought upon the stage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with no 
great success. 

Mallet, in a &miliar conversation with Garrick, discoursing of the 
diligence which he was then exerting upon the Life of Marlhorough^ 
let him know that, in the series of great men quicUy to be exhibited, 
be should find a niche for the hero of the theatre. Garrick professed 
to wonder by what artifice he could be introduced; but Mallet let him 
know that, by a dexterous anticipation, he should fix him in a con- 
spicuous place. " Mr. Mallet," says Garrick, in his gratitude of exul- 
laition, " have you left off to write for the stage?'* Mallet then con- 
fessed that he had a drama in his hands.. Garrick promised to act it ; 
and Alfred was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of Uie- Duke of Marlborough 
shows, with strong conviction, how little confidence can be placed in 
posthumous renown. When he died, it was soon determined that his 
story shoidd be delivered to posterity; and the papers supposed to 
contain the necessary information were delivered to Lord Molesworth, 
vribto had been his favourite in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the 
same papers were transferred with, the same design to Sir Richard 
Steele, who, in some of his exigences, put them in pawn. They then 
remained with the old duchess, whO' in her will assigned the task to 
Glover imd Mallet, with a reward of 1000^., and a prohibition to 
insert any verses. Glover rejected, I suppose with disdain, the le- 
gacy, and devolved the whole work upon MaUet,. who* had from the 
Ette Duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his industry, and 
who talked of the discoveries which he had made ; but left not, when 
he died, any historical labours behind him. 

While he waa in the prince's service he published Mitskypkay with 
a^ Prologue by Thomson, not mean, but £eu: inferior to that which he 
had received from Mallet for Agantemrym^ Tha Epilogue, said to be 

VOL. III. X 
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written by a friend, was composed in haste bj Mallet, in the place of 
one promised, which was never given. This tragedy was dedicated to 
the prince his master. It was acted at Dniry Lane in I7li9y and was 
well received, but was never revived. 

In 1740 he produced, as has been abready mentioned. The Masgne 
of Alfred, in conjunction vrith Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a long interval, 
his next work was Amyntor wnd Theodora (1747), a long story in 
blank verse ; in which it cannot be denied that there is copiousness 
and elegance of language, vigour of sentiment, and imagery well 
adapted to take possession of the fancy ; but it is blank verse. This 
he sold to Yaillant for 120^ The first sale was not great, and it 
is now lost in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, bv address or accident, perhaps by his dependence on the 
prince, found his way to Bolingbroke; a man whose pride and petu- 
mnce made his kindness difficidt to gain or keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, whidi, I hope, was unwillingly per- 
formed. When it was found that Pope had clandestinely printed an 
unauthorised number of the pamphlet called The Patriot King, Bo- 
lingbroke, in a fit of useless fury, resolved to blast his memory, and 
employed MaUet (1749) as the executioner of his vengeance. Mallet 
haa not virtue, or had not spirit, to refuse the office ; and was re- 
warded, not long after, with tne l^acy of Lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces hsd been written during the oppo- 
sition to Walpole, and given to Franklin, as he supposed, in perpe- 
tuity. These, among the rest, were claimed by the will. The ques- 
tion was r^erred to arbitrators; but when they decided against Mal- 
let, he refused to yield to the award; and, by the help of Millar the 
bookseller, published all that he could find; but with success very 
much below his expectation. 

In 1755, his masque of Britannia was acted at Drui^ Lane, and 
his tragedy of Elvira in 1763; in which year he was appomted keeper 
of the Book of Entries for ships in the port of London. 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation was exaspe- 
rated by ill success, he was employed to turn the public vengeance 
upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accusation under tne diaracter of a 
'^Plain Man." The paper was with great industry circulated and 
dispersed; and he, for his seasonable intervention, had a considerable 
pension bestowed upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his Hfe he went with his wife to France ; but 
after a while, finding his health declining, he returned alone to Eng- 
land, and died in April 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had several children. 
One daughter, who married an Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote 
a tragedy called Almida, which was acted at Drury Lane. His second 
wife was the daughter of a nobleman's steward, who had a consider- 
able fortune, which she took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly formed; his 
appearance, till he grew corpulent, was agreeable, and he suflfei^ it 
to want no recommendation that dress could give it. His conver- 
sation was elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, without 
injury to his memoiy, sink into silence* 
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As a writer, lie cannot be placed in any high class. There is no 
species of composition in which he was eminent. His dramas had 
their day, a short day, and are forgotten ; his blank verse seems to 
my ear the echo of Thomson. His Lift of Bacon is known, as it is 
appended to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer mentioned. His 
works are such as a writer bustling in the world, showing himself in 
public, and emerging occasionally from time to time into notice, 
might keep alive by his personal influence; but which, conveying 
little information, and ^ving no great pleasure, must soon give way, 
as the succession of thmgs produces new topics of conversation and 
other modes of amusement. 



JOHN DYER.* 

(1700-1768.) 

John Dyer, of whom I have no other account to ^ve than his 
own LetterSy published with Hughes's Correspondencej and the notes 
added by the editor, have afforded me, was bom in 1700, the second 
son of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, Gaermarthenshire, a solicitor of 
great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster-school, under the care of Dr. 
Freind, and was then called home to be instructed in his father's 
profession. But his father died soon, and he took no delight in the 
Btudy of the law ; but, having always amused himself with drawing, 
resolved to turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Richardson, an 
artist then of high reputation, but now better known by his books 
than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he became, as he tells 
his friend, an itinerant painter, and wandered about South Wales 
and the parts adjacent ; but he mingled poetry with painting, and 
about 1727 printed Grongar HUL in lewis's MiiceUany, 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own proficiency, he, like 
other painters, travelled to Italy; and coming back in 1740, pub* 
lished The Euins of Borne, 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he did not make 
mtlch use of his acquisitions in painting, whatever they might be ; 
for decline of health and love of study determined him to the Shurch* 
He therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems, married about the 
same time a lady of the name of Ensor, "whose grandmother," says 
he, " was a Shakespeare, descended from a brother of every body's 
Shakespeare;" by her, in 1756, he had a son and three daughters 
living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but slender. His 
first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 1741, Calthorp in Leicester- 
shire, of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived ten years, and then 
exchanged it for Belchford in LincoLashire, of seventy-five. His con- 
dition now began to mend. In 1751, Sir John Heathoote gave him 
Goningsby, of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 1755, the 

* Johnson. 
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chancellor added Eirkby, of one hundred and ten. He complains that 
the repair of the house at Coniugsby, and other expenses, took awaj 
the profit. In 1757 he published The Fleece^ his greatest poetiad 
work ; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley, the 
bookseller, was one day mentioning it to a critical visitor, with more 
expectation of success than the other could easily admit. In the 
conversation the author's age was asked ; and bein^ represented as 
advanced in life, " He will," said the critic, " be buned in woollen,'* 

He did not, indeed, long survive that publication, nor long enjoy 
the increase of his preferments, for on July 24, 1758, he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to require an elar 
borate criticism. Grongar Hill is the happiest of his productions ; it 
is not, indeed, very accurately written, but the scenes which it dis- 
plays are so pleasing, the images which they raise are so welcome to 
the mind, and the reflections of the writer so consonant to the gene- 
ral sense or experience of mankind, that when it is once read it will 
be read again. 

The idea of The Ruins of Eome strikes more, but pleases less ; and 
the title raises greater expectation than the performance gratifies. 
Some passages, however, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as,' 
when in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, he says : 

" The pUgrim oft 

At dead of night, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow'rs. 
Tumbling all precipitate down dasn d. 
Battling around, loud thundering to the moon/' 

Of The Fleece, which never became popular, and is now iiniver- 
eally neglected, I can say little that is lixely to recal it to attentioBi 
The woolcomber and the poet appear to me such discordant natures^ 
that an attempt to bring them together is to couple the serpent with 
the fowl. When Dyer, whose mind was not unpoetical, has done 
his utmost, by interesting his reader in our native commodity, by 
interspersing rural imagery and incidental digressions, by clothing 
small images in great words, and by all the writer's arts of delusion, 
the meanness naturally adhering, and the irreverence habitually an* 
nexed to trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable oppres- 
sion ; and the disgust which blank verse, encumbering and encum- 
bered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, soon repels the reader, 
however willing to be pleased. 

Let me, however, honestly report whatever may counterbalance 
this weight of censure. I have been told that Akenside, who, upon 
a poetical question, has a right to be heard, said, " That he would 
regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fedl of Dyer's Fleece; 
for if that were ill received, he should not think it any longer rea- 
sonable to expect fEune from excellence." 
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MOSES BROWN. 
(1703-1787.) 

Moses Brown, of whom the little that is personally known is de* 
riyed from an incidental pleasantry concerning him in the biography 
ef Cowper, was originally a pen-cutter ; but he took orders, and ob- 
tained the vicarage of Olney, and the chaplaincy to Morden College. 
He was one of the first contributors to the OendemarCs Magazine^ and 
obtained some of the prizes offered by Mr. Oaye for the best poems. 
Besides some dramatic pieces, and a genial edition of Walton's Angler y 
he published, 1. Piscatory EdogueSy 1727 ; 2. Sunday ThouglUs^ a 
poem ; 3. Percy Lodge, a descriptive poem. 

His calm and gentle life was prolonged to a late period. Oowper 
wanted his parsonage for a friend of Lady Hesketh ; " but Moses 
Brown, our vicar," he says, " who, as I told you, is in his eighty- 
sixth year, is not bound to die for that reason : he said himself, when 
he was here last summer, that he should live ten years longer ; and, 
for aught that appears, so he may." This letter is dated 1786 ; and 
Moses Brown, despite his energetic purpose to the contrary, died the 
year after. 



WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
(1704-1754). 

This poet was bom in Ayrshire in 1704. He received a liberal 
education, to which he joined the accomplishments of a man of the 
world. In 1745 he joined the cause of the Pretender ; but after the 
battle of Culloden he was fain to provide for his safety in flight ; and 
resided on the Continent until he received a pardon, and was enabled 
to visit his native land. To recruit his health, however, he was 
obliged to return to France, where he died in 1754. 

"The mind of the elegant and accomplished William Hamilton 
of Bangour," writes Lord Woodhouslee, ** is pictured in his verses : 
the easy and careless effusions of an elegant fancy and a chastened 
taste, and the genuine feelings of a tender and susceptible heart. His 
acquaintance with the most elegant modem writers, as with those of 
antiquity, is manifested in his Contemjjlation ; or, the Triumph of 
Laoe" Hamilton's Braea of Yarrow, in imitation of an old Scottisn 
ballad on a similar subject, is printed by Percy in his Beliques, 



JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
{Circa 1708-1792.) 

John Armstrong was bom at Castleton, Roxburghshire, of which 
place his fiither was the clergyman ; and having completed his educa- 
tion at the University of Edinburgh, took his degree in physic, Feb. 4^ 
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1732, with muoh repntstion. His theaia, He Taie PurvlenU, was 
pnbliBbed M uauaJ. 

Be appears to h&ve courted the Muses while a student His 
Sketch in Imitation of Shakespeare, one of his first attempts, re- 
ceived the approbation of Thomson, Mallet, and Voun^. There were 
other imitations bv him of Shakespeare, part of an unfinished tragedy, 
written at about tlie eame time. 

At what time he came to London is uncertain ; but in 177£ he 
■ published, anonymously, an attack upon the quackery of unscientific 

Sractitioners, entitled. An Enay for (Aridging the Stadg of Phasic, 
edicated to " Antacademic philoBophers, to the s^erous devisers 
of the Bohoola, to the deservedly celebrated Joshua Ward, John More, 
and Uie rest of the numerous sect of inspired physicians," 

In 1737 he published a treatise on Lues, which, unluckily for him- 
self; was followed by his poem, TAe Eeonomy of Love, which, though 




it had a rapid sale, so impeded, by its immoral tone, his profesdonal 
career, that in 1741 he eudeavoured to obtain a medical appointment 
in the West Indies. 

His celebrated poem, The Art of praerviTtg Health, appeared in 
1774, and contributed fughlv to his &me as a poet 

In 1746 be was appointed one of the physicians to the hospital for 
lama and sick soldiers behind Buckingham House. In 1751 ne pub- 
lished his poem On Bentedtnee. Taste, an £pittle to a Younff Critic 
(1753^, is a lively and spirited imitation of Pope. In 17681)6 pub- 
lidiea Sketchet; or, Sst^i on Varioju Siii^ectt, under the name of 
loucelot Temple, Esq. ^ey are deformed by perpetual affectation, a 
struggle to say smart things, and by oatha and vulgar eiclamatioos. 
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In 1760 he was appointed physician to the army in Germany, 
whence, in 1761, he addressed a poem, called Day^ to Wilkes. Some 
supposed reflections, in this poem, on Churchill, induced the satirist 
to retort on Armstrong, mThe Journey y with a charge of ingratitude 
to Wilkes, from whom Armstrong had, on his return, become es- 
tranged on political grounds. 

After the peace, Armstrong resided some years in London, where 
his practice was confined to a small circle, but where he was respected 
as a man of general knowledge and taste, and an agreeable compa- 
nion. In 1770 he published two volumes of MisceUaniea, containing 
the poems already mentioned, except The Ecorhomy of Love ; with, 
besiaes the Universal Almanac, a wretched production, the Forced 
Marriage^ a tragedy, which had been most deservedly rejected by 
Garrick ; and a second part of Sketches, in which the author seems to 
have conceived a rooted aversion to the whole human race, except a 
few friends, who were dead. 

In 1771 he published another extraordinary effusion of spleen, 
under the title of A Short Ramble throtbgh some parts of France and 
Italy; the ramble having been taken in company with Fuseli the 
painter. In 1773 appeared a pamphlet of Medical Essays, full of 
theoretical conjectures, and sour with complaints of the world. 

He died in Russell-street, Covent-garden, Sept. 7, 1779. His 
death was attributed to an accidental contusion on his thigh while 
getting into the carriage which had brought him to town from a visit 
in Lincolnshire. To the surprise of his friends, who thought poverty 
was the foundation of his frequent complaints, he left more than 
3000?., saved out of a very moderate income, arising principally from 
his half-pay. 



GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON.* 
(1709-1773.) 

George Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, of Hagley, in 
Worcestershire, was bom in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where 
he was so much distinguished, that his exercises were recommended 
as models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ Church, where he retained the same 
reputation of superiority, and displayed his abilities to the public in 
a poem on Blenheim. 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. His Progress 
of Love and his Persian Letters^;' were both written when he was very 
voung ; and indeed the character of a young man is very visible in 
both. The verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and crooks dressed 
with flowers ; and the letters have something of that indistinct and 
headstrong ardour for liberty which a man of genius always catches 

* Johnson. 

+ " Letters from a Persian m England to his friend at Ispahan,'* in imita- 
tion of Montesquieu. 1735. 
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when lie enters the world, and always suffers to cool as he passes 
forward. 

He stayed not long in Oxford ; for in 1728 he began his travels, and 
saw France and Italy.* When he returned, he obtained a seat in 
Parliament, and soon distinguished himself among the most eag^ 
opponents of Sir Robert Walpole ; though his father, who was Com* 
missioner of the Admiralty, always voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of George Lyttelton was seen in eveiy 
account of eveiy debate in the House of Commons. He opposed the 
standing army ; he opposed the excise ; he supported the motion for 
petitiomag the king to remove Walpole. His zeal was considered by 
the courtiers not only as violent^ but as acrimonious and malignant ; 
and, when Walpole was at last hunted from his places, eveiy effort 
was made by his friends, and many fidends he had, to exclude Lyttel- 
ton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from St. James's, kept a 
separate court, and opened his arms to the opponents of the ministry. 
Mr. Lyttelton became his secretary, and was supposed to have great 
influence in the direction of his conduct. He persuaded his master, 
whose business it was now to be popular, that he would advance his 
character by patronage. Mallet was made under-secretary, with 200^. ; 
and Thomson had a pension of 100^. a year. For Thomson, Lyttelton 
always retained his kincbiess, and was able at last to place him at ease* 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical poem, called The Trial 
of Selim; for which he was paid with kmd words, which, as is com- 
mon, raised great hopes, that were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton now stood in the first rank of opposition; and Pope, 
who was incited, it is not easy to say how, to increase the clamour 
against the ministry, commended him among the other patriots.t 
This drew upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the house, im- 

Euted to him as a crime his intimacy with a lampooner so unjust and 
centious. Lyttelton supported ^s friend; and replied, that he 
thought it an honour to be received into the familiarity of so great a 
poet. 

While he was thus conspicuous, he married (1741) Miss Lucy 
Fortescue, of Devonshire, by whom he had a son, the late Lord Lyt- 
telton, and two daughters ; and with whom he appears to have lived 
in the highest degree of connubial felicity : but human pleasures'are 
short ; she died in childbed about five years afterwards ; and he solaced 
himself by writing a long poem to her memory. ^ 

He did not, however, condemn himself to perpetual solitude and 

* He wrote thence a series of letters to his fekther, which are marked by 
manly sentiment and filial regard. 

i* *' Free as young Lyttelton her cause pursue. 

Still true to virtue, and as warm as true." 

t This 4:ritidsm is remarked by Dr. Anderson to be sparing and wondrous : 
by those, adds Mr. Park,^ who have perused his lordship's monody, with the 
thrilling sympathy of conjugal love, it will also be deemed insensate. Smol- 
lett's brutal burlesque was hardl;^^ more unfeeling. Dr. Aiken recommends 
Lyttelton to the perusal of the fair sex, from havmg peculiar claims to their 
notice as a lover and a husband, who felt the tender passion with equal ardour 
and purity. 
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sorrow ; for, after a while, he was content to seek happiness again by 
a second marriage with the daughter of Sir Robert Rich ; but the ex- 
periment was unsuccessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave way, and honour 
and profit were distributed among his conquerors. Lyttelton was 
made (1744) one of the Lords of the Treasury ; and from that time 
was engaged in supporting the schemes of the ministry. 

' Politics did not, however, so much engage him as to withhold his 
thoughts from things of more importance. He had, in the pride of 
juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt conversation, entertained 
doubts of the truth of Christianity ; but he thought the time now 
come when it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and 
applied himself seriously to the great question. His studies, being 
honest, ended in conviction. He found that religion was true ; and 
what he had learned he endeavoured to teach (1747) by Observations 
on the Conversion and Apostleship of St, Patd ; a treatise to which in- 
fidelity has never been able to fabricate a specious answer. This book 
his father had the happiness of seeing, and expressed his pleasure in 
a letter which deserves to be inserted. 

" I have read your religious treatise with infinite pleasure and 
satisfaction. The style is fine and clear, the arguments close, cogent, 
and irresistible. May the King of kings, whose glorious cause you 
have so well defended, reward your pious labours, and grant that I 
may be found worthy, through the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an 
eye-witness of that happiness which I don't doubt he will bountifully 
bestow upon you. In the meantime, I shall never cease glorifying 
God, for naving endowed you with such useful talents, and giving me 
so good a son. 

** Your affectionate fiither, 

" Thomas Lytteltow." 

A few years afterwards (1751), by the death of his fether, he in- 
herited a baronet's title with a large estate, which, though perhaps 
he did not augment, he was careful to adorn by a house of great ele- 
gance and expense, and by much attention to the decoration of his 
park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament, he was gradually ad- 
vancing his claim to profit and preferment ; and accordingly, was made 
in time (1754) cofferer and privy councillor : this place he exchanged 
next year for the great ofiice of chancellor of the exchequer; an office, 
however, that required some qualifications which he soon perceived 
himself to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; of which he has 
given an account, perhaps rather with too much affectation of delight, 
to Archibald Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opinion more 
favourable than he seems to have deserved, and whom, having once 
espoused his interest and fame, he was never persuaded to disown. 
Bower, whatever was his moral character, did not want abilities ; at- 
tacked as he was by an universal outcry, and that outcry, as it seems, 
the echo of truth, he kept his ground ; at last, when his defences, 
began to &il him, he sallied out upon his adversaries, and his adver-' 
saries retreated. 
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About this time IMtelton published his Dialogues of ike Dead^ 
whioh were very eagerly read, though the production rather, as it 
seems, of leisure than of study ; rather effusions than compositions. 
The names of his persons too often enable the reader to anticipate 
their conversation ; and, when they have met, they too often part 
without any conclusion. He has copied Fenelon more than FonteneUe. 

When they were first published, they were kindly commended by 
the Critical Revievfers ; and poor Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, 
returned, in a note which I have read, acknowledgments which can 
never be proper, since they must be paid either for flattery or for 
justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the inauspicious com- 
mencement of the war made the dissolution of the ministry unavoid- 
able. Sir George Lyttelton, losing with the rest his employment, was 
recompensed with a peerage, and rested from political turbulence in 
the House of Lords. 

His last literary production was his HUtory of Henry the Second^ 
elaborated by the searches and deliberations of twenty years, and 
published with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The whole work 
was printed twice over, a great part of it three times, and many 
sheets four or five times. The booksellers paid for the first impres- 
sion ; but the charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the expense of the author, whose ambitious accuracy is known to 
have cost him at least a thousand pounds. He began to print in 
1755. Three volumes appeared in 1764, a second edition of them in 
1767, a third edition in 1768, and the conclusion in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable abilities, and not 
unacquainted with letters or with life, undertook to persuade Lyttel- 
ton, as he had persuaded himself, that he was master of the secret of 
punctuation : and as fear begets credulity, he was employed, I know 
not at what price, to point the pages of Henry the Second, The book 
was at last pointed and printed, and sent into the world. Lyttelton 
took money for his copy ; of which, when he had paid the pointer, 
he probably gave the rest away j for he was very liberal to the in- 
digent. 

When time brought the History to a third edition, Reid was 
either dead or discarded; and the superintendence of typography and 
punctuation was committed to a man originally a comb-maker, but 
then known by the style of Doctor. Something uncommon was pro- 
bably expected, and something uncommon was at last done ; for to 
the Doctor's edition is appended, what the world has hardly seen be- 
fore, a list of errors in nineteen pages.* 

But to politics and literature there must be an end. Lord Lyt- 
telton had never the appearance of a strong or of a healthy man ; he 

* Lord Lyttelton's other prose works were : 

Observations on the Ufe of Cicero, and on the Roman History. 
Observations on the present State of Affairs at Home and Abroad. 
Two Letters to Mr. ^ower, giving an account of a Journey into Wales. 
Two Letters to Mr. Boswell, in the London Chronicle. 
Four Speeches in Parliament ; and, 
Some of the Papers on Clommon Sense. 
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had a alender, linoompacted frame, and a meagre face; he lasted, 
however, sixty years, and was then seized with his last Ulness. Of 
his death a very affecting and instructive account has heen given by 
his physician,^ which wul spare me the task of his moral character. 

'^ On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lordship's disorder, 
which for a week past had alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, 
and his lordship believed himself to be a dying man. From this 
time he suffered from restlessness rather than pain ; though his nerves 
were apparently much fluttered, his mental faculties never seemed 
stronger, when he was thoroughly awake. 

^' His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints seemed alone not 
equal to the expected mournful event ; Ins long want of sleep, whe- 
ther the consequence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is 
more probable, of causes of a different kind, accounts for his loss of 
strength, and for his death, very sufliciently. 

^' Though his lordship wished his approaching dissolution not to 
be lingering, he waited for it with resignation. He said, ' It is a 
folly, a keeping me in misery, now to attempt to prolong life ;' yet 
he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of others, to do or take 
any thing thought proper for him. On Saturday he had been re- 
markably better, and we were not without some hopes of his reco- 
very. 

" On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his lordship sent for 
me, and said he felt a great hurry, and wished to have a Uttle con- 
versation with me, in order to divert it. He then proceeded to open 
the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness had so long flowed, 
as from a copious spring. * Doctor,' said he, 'you shall be my con- 
fessor : when I first set out in the world, I had friends who endea- 
voured to shake my belief in the Christian religion. I saw difficulties 
which staggered me ; but I kept my mind open to conviction. The 
evidences and doctrines of Christianity, studied with attention, made 
me a most firm and persuaded believer of the Christian religion. I 
have made it the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my future 
hopes. I have erred and sinned; but have repented, and never 
indulged any vicious habit. In politics and public life I have made 
public good the rule of my conduct. I never gave counsels which I 
did not at the time think the best. I have seen that I was some- 
times in the wrong ; but I did not err designedly. I have endea- 
voured, in private fife, to do all the good in my power, and never for a 
moment could indulge maUcious or unjust designs upon any person 
whatsoever.' 

'^ At another time he said, ' I must leave my soul in the same 
state it was in before this ilLaess; I find this a very inconvenient 
time for solicitude about any thing.' 

" On the evening, when the symptoms of death came on, he said, 
* I shall die ; but it will not be your fault.' When Lord and Lady 
Yalentia came to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn benedic- 
tion, and said, * Be good, be virtuous, my lord ; you must come to 
this.' Thus he continued, giving his dying benediction to all around 
him* On Monday morning a lucid interval gave some small hopes ; 

* Dr. Johnstone of Kidderminster, 
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but these vanished in the eveninff, and he oontinaed dying, but ¥rith 
very little uneasiness, till Tuescuiy morning, August 22, when, be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock, he expired, sdmost without a groan." 
His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the following inscription 
is cut on the side of his lady's monument : 

** This unadorned stone was placed here 
by the particular desire and express 
mrections of the Bight Honourable 

George Lord Ltttelton, 
who died August 22, 1773, aged 64." 

Lord Lyttelton's poems are the works of a man of literature and 
judgment devoting part of his time to versification. They have no- 
thing to be despised, and little to be admired. Of his Proaress of 
Love, it is sufficient bhune to say that it is pastoraL His blank verse 
in Blenheim has neither much force nor much elegance. His little 
performances, whether songs or epigrams, are sometimes sprightly 
and sometimes insipid. His epistolary pieces have a smooth equa- 
bility, which cannot much tire, because they are short, but which 
seldom elevates or surprises. But from this censure ought to be 
excepted his Advice to Belinda; which, though for the most part 
written when he was very young, contains much truth and much 
prudence, very elegantly and vigorously expressed, and shows a mind 
attentive to life, and a power of poetry which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence. 



PAUL WHITEHEAD. 

(1710-1774.) 

Paul Whitehead, the son of a tailor, was bom in Castle-street, 
Holbom, February 1710; and after a slight education at Hitchen, in 
Hertfordshire, was apprenticed to a mercer in London, in whose ser- 
vice he found time for making the acquaintance of several literary 
persons, by whose advice he entered himself a student of the Middle 
Temple. The result of a money- transaction with reckless Maurice 
Fleetwood kept the law-student in the King's Bench for several 
years ; but in 1735 he married a woman with 10,000^. ; and being thus 
exempted from more laborious pursuits, proceeded to indulge his 
taste for poetry, and his antagonism against the ruling powers in the 
state, by various diatribes in verse. His State Dunce (1753), a satire, 
was inscribed to Pope, and is a close imitation of that writer. The 
keenness of his abuse, the harmony of his verse, and, above all, the 
personalities which he dealt about him with a most liberal hand, 
conferred popularity on this poem, |ind procured for him the favour 
of the party then in opposition. For his satire. Manners (1739), 
Whitehead was summoned to the bar of the House of Lords ; but he 
did not appear there ; and the authorities, finding the menace implied 
sufficient to keep the satirist quiet for some tmie, took no further 
ste^s in the matter. The partisans of the government essayed to annoy 
Whitehead with a reminiscence of his ii&ddl bravadoes published in 
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earlier life; but h,o wae of too callous a character to be thus worried 
out of his retirement. 

In 1744 WMteliead published the Oymnamad, a satire on pu^- 
liim i and soon after Honour, an attack on the leading men in power, 
whom ho oalamniated with relentleBS and undiBtrnguishiug oitter- 




When the party whom be had supported by hie writings came into 
offioe, he obtained from their fp^titude the sinecure office of Deputy 
Treasurer to the Chamber, worth 800^. a. year, and retired in el^ant 
hospitality of life to Twickenham. He died in lodgings in Henrietta- 
Btreet, Covent-gardeEj December 30, 1774. 

One period of his life was disgraced by his participation in the 
filthy orgies of Mednam Abbey; but his latter years appear to have 
been wiwout reproach. He was a kind-hearted, generous man ; and, 
the aberration just mentioned allowed for, and which may ii 
measure be explaineif ' '' " ' '' ' ■ ■ ■' 

of those about him, g 



JAMES HAMMOND.* 

(1710-1742.) 

Of Mr. Hammond, though he be well remembered as a man 

esteemed and caressed by the elegant and the great, I was at first 

able to obtain no other memorials than such as are supplied by a book 

called Gibber's Idvet of the PoeU ; of which I take this opportunity to 
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testify tliat it was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen, by either of 
the Gibbers ; but was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scotland, 
a man of very acute understanding, though with little scholastic 
education, who, not long after the publication of his work, died in 
London of a consumption. His life was virtuous, and his end was 
pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparted, as I 
was told, bis name for ten guineas. The manuscript of Shiels is now 
in my possession. 

I lukve since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no negligent 
inquirer, had been misled by fiilse accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey mer- 
chant, and had some office at the Prince of Wales's Court, till love of 
a lady, whose name was Dashwood, for a time disordered his under- 
standing. He was unextinguishably amorous, and his mistress inex- 
orably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. He was the second 
son of Anthony Hammond, a man of note among the wits, poets, and 
parliamentary orators, in the beginning of this century, who was 
allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister.* He was bom 
about 1710, and educat^ at Westminster School ; but it does not 
appear that he was of any university.t He was equerry to the Prince 
of Wales ; and seems to have come very early into public notice, and 
to have been distinguished by those whose friendship prejudiced man- 
kind at that time in fevour of the man on whom they were bestowed; 
for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and Chesterfield. 
He is said to have divided his life between pleasure and books ; in 
his retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety losing the stu- 
dent. Of his literary hours, all the effects are here exhibited, of 
which the Elegies were written very early, and the prolo^e not long 
before his death. 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro, in Cornwall, 
probably one of those who were elected by the Prince's influence ; and 
died next year, in June, at Stowe, the &mous seat of Lord Cobham. 
His mistress long outlived him, and, in 1779, died unmarried. The 
character which her lover bequeathed her was, indeed, not likely to 
attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after his death ; and while the writer's 
name was remembered with fondness, they were read with a resolu- 
tion to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the Earl of Chesterfield, raised 
strong prejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefcicer, whoever he was, it may be reasonably sus- 
pected that he never read the poems ; for he professes to value them 
for a very high species of excellence, and recommends them as the. 
genuine effusions of the mind which expresses a real passion in the 
language of nature. But the truth is, these elegies have neither 
passion, nature, nor manners. Where there is fiction, there is no 

* This account is still erroneous. James Hammond, our author, was of a 
different family, the second son of Anthony Hammond, of Somersham-plaoey 
in the coimty of Huntingdon, Esq. 

t Mr. Cole gives him to Cambridge. 



KICHABD GLOYER. 

msoioiu He that describes himself as a shepherd, and his Ne»ra or 
I)elia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, feels no passion. 
He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery, deserves to lose 
her I for she may with good reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond 
has few sentiments drawn from nature, and few images from modem 
life. He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to 
find in all his productions three stanzas that deserve to be remem- 
bered. 

like other lovers, he threatens the lady with what shall follow ; 

" "Wilt thou in tears thy lover^s corse attend ; 
With eyes averted light the solemn pvre. 
Till all around the doleful flames ascend, 
Then slowly sinking, by degrees expire ? 

To sooth the holering soul be thine the care, 
With plaintive cries to lead the moumfial band ; 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear. 
And ouU my ashes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of Asia's fragrant year. 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear.'* 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rejected a swain of 
80 little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have no sweetness ; they 
never glide in a stream of melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult to 
telL The character of the elegy is gentleness and tenuity ; but this 
stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose knowledge of Englidi 
metre was not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificent of all the 
measures which our language affords. 



RICHARD GLOVER. 

an2-i785.) 

Richard Glover, the son of Richard Glover, a Hamburgh merchant 
in London, was bom in St. Martin* s-lane, Cannon-street, in 1712, 
Being intended for trade, he received no other education than what 
the school of Cheam, in Surrey, afforded ; but this he afterwards im- 
proved by sedulous self-instruction, so as to become one of the best 
and most accurate Greek scholars of his time. 

Mr. Glover, in due course, entered upon his father's business ; but 
literature occupied much of his leisure. His chief production, Leo^ 
nidas, conunenced in very early life, was published in 1737 ; and in 
that and the following year it passed through three editions. This 
poem at once attracted the attention of the Piinoe of Wales, tihen 
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holding a sep&nte court, Burronnded bj the oppodtion ; snd Hk 
author received from the prinoe an inyitation to attend his circle, 
where he wbh, vhilp the immediate political object Eubaiated, receiTed 
with great favour. 

' ■' * " ' c vear lie pubiiain , , .,..., 

if Uotier't Ohott, both written 
with a view to ruuBe the nation to resent the conduct of the Spaniards, 
and to promote what had seldom l>een known, a war called for bj the 



The thought occurred to Iiim during tne night ; he rose 'earlfi and 




went into the earden to compose ; in the heat of comporition he got 
into the tulip-bed, and, unfortunately, having a stick in his hand, 
hewed and slashed aU around bim without mere;. Some of the 
company, who had seen bim from the windows, and suspected how 
Iiis mind was occupied, asked him at break&st how he could think of 
destroying Lady Temple's fevourite flowers. The poet, perfectly an- 
conecioua of what he had done, pleaded not guilty. There were, how- 
ever, witnesses enough to convict him : he acknowledged that he had 
been compoaing in the garden ; and was eaaily forgiven when be re- 
cited his Dallad, 

In 1739 and 1740 he to<^ a prominent put in the oppodtion 
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ai^used in the city to the proceedings of the ministry, an occupation 
that may have contributed to the deterioration of his business-affairs, 
which we find to have occurred at about this time, but which was 
afterwards, to a large extent, remiedied. In 1754 he produced Boc^ 
dicea, a tragedy, which had a run of nine nights at Drury-lane ; and 
in 1761 he published Medea, a tragedy on the Greek model. 

On the accession of George III., Mr. Glover, his affairs having 
been retrieved, became M.P. for Weymouth; and distinguished him- 
self in the house by sound sense and considerable eloquence, applied 
to the discussion of commercial questions ; and so much to the satis- 
faction of the mercantile classes, that in 1775 the West India mer- 
chants presented him with a service of plate, to the value of 300^. 
He died at his house in Albemarle-street, November 25, 1785, having 
completed for publication his epic entitled the Athenaid, 

The life and soul of poetry were not iii Glover (writes Southey) ; 
but he loved liberty with fervour, worthy of a Greek or of an English- 
man ; and Leonidas will continue to be read in spite of its bad lan- 
guage and disjointed versification, because the whole history of man- 
kind furnishes no other subject so animated and so ennobling. His 
Athenaid wants this moral dignity. Themistocles is the chief per- 
sonage ; and it is impossible to conceal that Themistocles was rather 
a statesman than a hero. Still, the poem is a very pleasing one : it 
deserves to be better known, and should always accompany the Leo- 
nidas. Glover thought it the best of the two ; it was the work of 
his old age, and, in the vanity of an honest heart, he would some- 
times boast that it was longer than the Iliad, 



EDWARD MOORE. 

(1712-1767.) 

Edward Moore, the son of a dissenting clergyman at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, after unsuccessfully prosecuting the business of a hnen- 
draper in London and elsewhere, applied himself to literature as a 
livelihood. His first production, Fables for the Female Sex, by its 
popularity, justified this course. Not only in the freedom and ease 
of their versification, but in their pungency, they perhaps approached 
nearer to Gay than any of the numerous imitations of this author that 
were sent forth. This publication procured for its author, among 
other influential friendships, that of the Right Hon. Mr. Pelham ; as 
his next work. The Trial of Selim live Persian^ gained for him that 
of Lord Lyttelton, in compliment to whom the poem was composed. 
Of Mr. Moore's three dramatic compositions. The Foundling and Gil 
Bias were unsuccessful ; but The Gamester has, from its first produc- 
tion, enjoyed great popularity. Many of the more effective passages 
were contributed by the eminent actor whose impersonation of the 
hero had doubtless much to do with the triumph of the tragedy. 

In 1751 commenced the periodical paper called The World, 
founded by Lord Lyttelton, in conjunction with Dodsley, as a mode 
of providing an income for Moore, who was to receive all the profits 

VOL. III. u 
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of the sale, which became consid^uhle. Moore himself wrote sittf- 
one of the papers. In the last number of the periodical, the conclu- 
sion is made to depend on a fictitious incident, which had occasioned 
the death of the author ; *and bj a singular coincidence, the death of 
Edward Moore took place (Feb. 28, 1757) while this last numb^was 
passing through the press in a collective form. Moore, writes (^j*, 
was a poet who never had justice done him while living. There are 
few of the modems who have a more correct taste, or a more pleasing 
manner of expressing their thoughts. It was upon his FaMes he 
chiefl J founded his reputation ; yet they are by no means his best 
production. 



REV. JOSIAH RELPH. 

a712-1743.) 

Josiah Relph was the son of a Cumberland statesman, who, on a 
paternal inheritance which could not exceed, if it even amounted to, 
30/. a year, brought up a fiunily of three sons and a daughter, one of 
whom he educated for a learned profession. Josiah was sent first to 
Appleby school, one of the many excellent schools of that county ; 
then to Glasgow : he afterwards engaged in a grammar-school in his 
native place, Sebergham, in Cumberland, and ultimately succeeded 
to the perpetual curacy there ; but there is no reason to believe that 
his income was ever more than 60/. a year. 

It appears from his diary that his step-mother was harsh and 
unkind to him and his sister, whom he dearly loved, his father siding 
with his wife ; an injury which he felt the more poignantly from his 
having, either entirely, or very near, made up to him all the expenses 
he hskd been at in his education. " In a lovely dell," says Mr. 
Boucher, who wrote, with much feeling, the life of this interesting 
man, " by a murmuring stream, under the canopy of heaven, he had 
provided himself a table and a stool, and a little raised seat or altar 
of sods ; hither, in all his difficulties and distresses, in imitation of 
his Saviour, he retired and prayed ; rising from his knees, he gene- 
rally committed to paper the meditation on which he had been 
employed, or the resolves he had then formed. On businesses and 
emergencies which he deemed still more momentous, he withdrew into 
the church, and there walking in the aisles, in that awful solitude 
poured out his soul in prayer and praise to his Maker. His sermons 
were usually meditated in the churchyard after the evening had 
closed. The awe which his footsteps excited at that unusual hour 
is not yet forgotten by the villagers." 

He continued in charge of the school, when his constitution was 
vifibly giving way to that disorder which at length proved mortal, 
being accelerated bv his ascetic mode of living. ** A few days before 
his death, he sent mr all his pupils, one by one, into his chamber ; — 
a more affecting interview it is unpossible to conceive ; one of them," 
writes Mr. Boucher, " who is still living, acknowledges that he never 
thinks of it without awe ; it reminds him, he says, of the last judg- 
ment. He was perfectly composed, collected, and serene ; his vale- 
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dictory admonitions were not very long, but they were earnest and 
pathetic. He addressed each of them in terms somewhat different, 
adapted to their different tempers and circumstances; but in one 
chaxge he was uniform : lead a good life, that your death may be 
easy, and everlastingly happy." He died of consumption, before 
he had completed his 32d year. After many years a monument was 
erected to nis memory by Mr. Boucher. His writings, MisoeUany 
of Poems, with Pastorals in the Cumberland dialect, which evince 
no indication of his ascetic disposition, have been since published, 
the first edition being under the care of lus pupO, the Rev. Mr. Denton. 
The characters, as well as the imagery, of these Cumbrian pastorals, 
were taken from real life ; there was hardly a person in the village 
who could not point out those who had sat for two of the portraits, 
Gorsty and Peggy. 



WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
{Died circa 1767.) 

It is not certain where William Thompson was bom ; but in 1734 
and 1736 he wrote Stella, sive Amores, Tres Libriy and six pastorals, 
none of which he thought proper to include in his published works. 

It was on the banks of the Eden, which runs near Brough, that 
his " prattling Muse was first provoked to numbers," and where he 
wrote most of the smaller pieces that he thought worthy of pre- 
servation. At the usual age he went to Queen's College, Oxford. 

In 1757 he published two volumes, or, as he quaintly terms them, 
tonies of poems, by subscription, with prefaces and notes, which give 
us a high idea of the author's modesty, piety, and learning. 

When an undergraduate he wi-ote Gondibert and Bertha, a tragedy, 
taken from Davenant's poem of Gondibert. An earnest admirer of 
Spenser, he was, at a long distance of course, an imitator of that poet. 
His Nativity has much sweetness and gracefully solemn imagery. 

His Hymn to May has received more praise than any of his other 

gieces; but his poem Sickness is the longest, and altogether, per- 
aps, the most successful effort of his Muse. The reflections are 
natural, and solemnly impressive. In borrowing the language of 
Scripture, he has employed it with less change of its original beauty 
than might have been expected. The poetical beauties of the Palace 
of Disease, the Delirious Dreams, and the greater part of the fourth 
book on Recovery, have much of the fixe and enthusiasm of true 
genius. 

In 1738 Thompson proceeded M.A. He afterwards became a 
fellow of his college, and succeeded to the living of South Weston 
and Hampton Poyle, in Oxfordshire. His poem Sickness was published 
in 1746. He became dean of Raphoe in Ireland, where, it is pre- 
sumed, he died some time before tne year 1767. 

In 1751 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the poetry professor- 
ship, against Hawkins. In 1756 he published Graiityde, a poem, in 
honour of the donation by the Countess-Dowager of Pomfret. 
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WIIIIAM SHENSTONE * 

(171*1763.) 

William SheOBtone, the bod of Thomas Shenstone nnd Anne Pen, 
was bom in November 1714, at the JJeasoweB in Hales-Owen, one oi 
those insulated diatricta which, in the diviaion of the kingdom, was 
appended, for Bome reason not now discoverable, to a distant countj ; 
and which, though surrounded by ^^'arwiDk shire and Worcestershire, 
belongs to ^ropshire, though perhaps thirty miles distant from any 
other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem of The Sckool- 
mUtrett has delivered to posterity; and soon received such delight 
from books, that ho was always (filing for fresh entertainment, and 
expected that, when any of the &mi1y went to market, a new book 
should be brought him, which, when it came, was in fondness carried 
to bed and laid by him. It ie said, that when his request had been 
neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the same form, 
and pacified him for the night. 

As he grew older, he went for a while to the grammar-Bchool in 
Hales-Owen j and was placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an emi- 
Dent schoolmaster at Solihul, where he distinguished himself by the 
quickness of his progress. 

When he was young (June 1724), he was deprived of his &ther, 
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and soon after (August 1726) of his grandfather; and was, with his 
brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke College in Oxford, 
a society which for half a century has been eminent for English 
poetry and elegant literature* Here it appears that he found de- 
light and advantage; for he continued his name in the book ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the first four years he put 
on the civilian's gown, but without showing any intention to engage 
in the profession* 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his grand- 
mother devolved his affairs to the care of the Rev. Mr. Dolman, of 
Brome, in Staffordshire, whose attention he always mentioned with 
gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English poetry; and in 1737 
published a small miscellany, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himself with life, ' 
and was sometimes at London, sometimes at Bath, or any other place 
of pubUo resort; but he did not forget his poetry. He published in 
1741 his Jiidgment of HercttleSj addressed to Mr. Ljrttelton, whose in- 
terest he supported with great warmth at an election; this was next 
year followed by The Schoolmistreas, 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for his ease and leisure, 
died in 1745, and the care of his own fortune now fell upon him. He 
tried to escape it a while, and lived at his house with his tenants, 
who were distantly related; but finding that imperfect possession 
inconvenient, he took the whole estate into his own hands, more to 
the improvement of its beauty than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and his ambition 
of rural elegance : he began from this time to point his prospects, to 
diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; 
which he did with such judgment and such fancy, as made hia little 
domain the envy of the great, and the admiration of the skilful; a 
place to be visited by travellers, and copied by designers. Whether 
to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to place a bench at every 
turn where there is an object to catch the view ; to make water run 
where it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen; to 
leave intervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken the 
plantation where there is something to be hidden, — demands any great 
powers of mind, I will not inquire ; perhaps a surly and sullen spec- 
tator may think such performances rather the sport than the business 
of human reason. But it must be at least confessed, that to embel- 
lish the form of nature is an innocent amusement; and some praise 
must be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, to him who does 
best what such multitudes are contending to do well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone ; but like all other modes 
of felicity, it was not enjoyed without its abatements. Lyttelton ¥ras 
his neighbour and his rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, 
looked with disdain on the pettv state that appeared behind it. For 
a while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to teU their acquaintance 
of the little fellow that was trying to make himself admired ; but 
when by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves into notice, they 
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took care to defeat the curiosity which they could not suppress, by 
conducting their visitants perversely to inconvenient points of view, 
and introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a decep- 
tion; injuries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. Where 
there is emulation, there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity, 
there will be folly.* 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye : he valued what fae 
valued merely for its looks; nothing raised his indignation more 
than to ask if there were any fishes in his water. 

His house was mean, and he did not improve it; his care vras of 
his grounds. When he came home from his walks, he might find his 
floors flooded by a shower through the broken roof; but could spare 
no money for its reparation. 

In time his expenses brought clamours about him, that over- 
powered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's song ; and his groves were 
haunted by beings very different from fawns and fairies.f He spent 
his estate in adorning it, and his death was probably hastened by his 
anxieties. He was a lamp that spent its oil in blazing. It is said, 
that, if he had lived a little longer, he would have been assisted by 
a pension : such bounty could not have been ever more properly be- 
stowed; but that it was ever asked is not certain; it is too certain 
that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes of a putrid fever, about five on Friday 
morning, February 11, 1763 ; and was buried by the side of his brother 
in the cnurchyard of Hales-Owen. 

He was never married, though he might have obtained the lady, 
whoever she was, to whom his Pastoral Ballad was addressed. He 
is represented bv his friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and 
generosity, kina to all that were within his influence; but, if once 
offended, not easily appeased ; inattentive to economy, and careless 
of his expenses. In his person he was larger than the middle size, 
with something clumsy in his form; very negligent of his clothes, 
and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a particular manner ; for 



* This chaige against the Lyttelton family has been denied with some 
degree of warmth by Mr. Potter^ and since by Mr. Graves. The latter says, 
" The truth of the case, I believe, was, that tne Lyttelton family went so fre- 
quently with their family to the Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break 
in upon Mr, Shenstone s retirement on every occasion, and ther^ore often 
went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one to conduct 
them regularly thxx>u^h the whole walks. Of this Mr. Shenstone would some- 
times peevishly complain ; though, I am persuaded, be never really suspected 
any ill-natured intention in his worthy and much-valued neighbours." 

f Mr. Graves, however, expresses his belief that this is a groundless surmise. 
" Mr. Shenstone," he adds, '* was too much respected in the neighbourhood to 
be treated with rudeness ; and though his works (fiugally as they were ma- 
naged) added to his manner of living, must necessarily have made him exceod 
his income, and, of course, he might sometimes be disti^essed for money, yet he 
had too much spirit to expose himself to insults from trifling sums, and guarded 
against any great distress by anticipating a few hundreds ; which hu estate 
could very well bear, as appeared by what remained to his executors after ttte 
payment of his debts, and his legacies to his firiends, and annuities of thirty 
pounds a year to one servant, and six pounds to another ; for his will was dic- 
tated with equal justice and generosity.^' 



it 
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he held that the &ahion was no role of dress, and that eveiy man 
was to suit his appearance to his natural form.^ 

•His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his cnriositj active; 
he had no value for those parts of knowledge which he had not him- 
self cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy on Jesne^ which 
has been supposed to relate an unfortunate and criminal amour of 
his own, was known by his friends to have been suggested by the 
story of Miss Qodfrey in Richardson's Pamdcu 

What Gray thought of his character from the perusal of his letters, 
was this : 

'^ I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone's letters. Poor 
man ! he was always wishing for money, for fame, and other distinc- 
tions ; and his whole philosophy consisted in living agaiust his will 
in retirement, and in a place which his taste had aaomed, but which 
he only enjoyed when people of note came to see and commend it; 
his correspondence is about nothing else but this place and his own 
writings, with two or three neighbouring clerg3rmen who wrote verses 
too." 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, humorous sallies, 
and moral pieces. 

His conception of an elegy he has in his pre&ce very judiciously, 
and discriminately ezplaiued. It is, according to his account, the 
elusion of a contemplative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always 
serious, and therefore superior to the glitter of slight ornaments. 
His compositions suit not ill to this description. His toj)ics of praise 
are the domestic virtues, and his thoughts are pure and simple ; but, 
wanting combination, they want variety. The peace of solitude, the 
innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied security of an humble 
station, can fill but a few pages. That of which the essence is uni- 
formity will be soon described. His elegies have, therefore, too 
much resemblance of each other. 

The lines are sometimes — such as elegy requires — smooth and 
ea^; but to this praise his claim is not constant; his dictiou is 
often harsh, improper, and i^ected; his words ill -coined or ill- 
chosen ; and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The lyric poems are almost all of the light and airy kind, such 
as trip lightly and nimbly along, without the load of any weighty 
meaning. From these, however, Rural Elegance has some right to 
be excepted. I once heard it praised by a very learned lady; and 
though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffused with too 
much verbosity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both philosophical 
argument and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent : The Shylarh pleases me 
best, which has, however, more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his Pastoral BcSUxd demand particular no- 
tice. I cannot but regret that it is pastoral ; an intelligent reader, 
acquainted with the scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the 

* " These/' says Mr. Graves, " Yrete not precisely his sentiments, though 
he thought right enough, tiiat every one should, in some degree, consult ms 
particular shape and complexion in adjusting his dress : and that no &shion 
ought to sanctify what was ungracefiil, absurd, or really deformed," 
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crook, the pipe, the sheep, and the kids, which it is not neoessazy to 
bring forward to notice ; for the poet*8 art is selection, and he ou^it 
to show the beauties without the grossness of the country life. His 
stanza seems to have been chosen in imitation of Kowe's Degpairing 
Shepherd, 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any mind denies its 
sympathy, it has no acquaintance with love or nature : 

" I priz*d evenr hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 
But now tbey are past, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I prus'd them no more. 

"When fore'd the fair nymph to forego> 

What anguish I felt in my heart I 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew. 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return/' 

In the second this passage has its prettiness, though it be noi 
equal to the former : 

" I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear. 
She will say 'twas a barbarous deed. 

For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd. 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I loVd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness fiill fix>m her tongue.'^ 

In the third he mentions the commonplaces of amorous poetiy 
with some address : 

'' 'Tis his with mock -passion to glow ! 
'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold 
How her face is as bright as the snow, 
And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 

With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs, and die." 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this natural strain of 

hope : 

" Alas ! fipom the day that we met. 
What hope of an end to my woes, 
When I cannot endure to foi^et 
The glance that undid my repose \ 

Yet time may diminish the pain : 

The flower, and the shrub, and the tree, 
Which I reared fox her pleasure in vain. 

In time may have comfort for me." 
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His Levities are by their title exempted from the severities of 
criticism ; yet it may be remarked in a few words^ that his humour 
is som:etimes k^oss, and seldom sprightly. 

Of the moral poems, the first is The Ch<noe of ffercfdeSy from 
Xenophon. The numbers are smooth^ the dicUon elegant, and the 
thoughts just; but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had by brevity and compression. His Fate of Ddioa^ 
has an air of gaiety, but not a very pointed and general moral. His 
blank verses, &ose that can read them may probably find to be like 
the blank verses of his neighbours. Love ana Honour is derived from 
,the old ballad, '^ Did you not hear of a Spanish lady V* I wish it well 
enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The Schoolmvstreee, of which I know not what claims it has to 
stand among the moral works, is surely the most pleasing of Sheu- 
stone's performances. The adoption of a particular style, in light 
and short compositions, contributes much to the increase of pleasure : 
we are entertained at once with two imitations — of nature in the 
sentiments, of the original author in the style; and between them 
the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easiness and sim* 
plicity; his general defect is want of comprehension and variety. 
Had his mind been better stored with knowledge, whether he could 
have been great I know not ; he could certainly have been agreeable. 



JOHN BROWN* 

(1715-1766.) "^ 

John Brown was bom at Rothbury, Northumberland, in 1715. 
Having passed through St. John's College with great succesB, he was 
ordained, and became chaplain to Dr. Osbaldistone, bishop of Carlisle. 
He was the author of several poetical pieces. One of these, entitled 
Honour^ is written to show that true honour can only have its foun* 
dation in virtue. Another, an Hasay on Satire, is prefixed to the 
second volume of Warburton's edition of Pope, together with his 
address to that prelate. In 1751 he puhlished an Essay on Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics, In 1755 appeared his tragedy of Barbarossa^ 
which still keeps the stage ; and in the following year another tra- 
gedy by him, Athehlamy which has never been peiformed since the 
season of its first appearance, though Reed says it is much the more 
original and better executed piece of the two. In 1757 he published 
his Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, which passed 
through seven editions in little more than one year, and had a most 
extraordinary effect upon the national mind. He added a second vo- 
lume to the work in 1758. Obtaining the vicarage of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle, he resigned that of Great Horkesley in Essex, to which he 
had been presented by Lord Hardwicke, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Allen. He received no other preferment, which, to a person of Dr. 
Brown's spirit, must have been a great mortification. In the latter 
part of his life be had an invitation from the empress of Russia to su« 
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perintend a grand design she had foimed of extending the advanta^^es 
of civilisation over that great empire. He accepted the offer, and 
actually prepared for the journey ; but finding his health in too pre- 
carious a state to admit of his fulfilling his intention, he was obliged 
to relinquish it. This and other disappointments brought on a d&s 
jection of spirits, to which he had beu>re been subject, and on tiie 
23d of September, 1766, he cut his throat. 



WILLIAM WHITEHEAD. 

(1716-1785.) 

• 

William Whitehead was bom at Cambridge in 1715, the son of a 
master baker, who died when the boy was at school, leaving his widow 
involved in debt, the result of his extravagance or folly. Some 
acres of land near Grandchester, on which he expended considerable 
sums of money without any probability of return, are yet known by 
the name of " Whitehead's Folly." 

At the age of fourteen the boy obtained a nomination to Win- 
chester School. Leaving Winchester School, he returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a humble scholarship founded for the sons 
of bakers by Mr. Thomas Pyke, at Clare Hall. Here some specimens 
of his poetry at school (which had attracted the favourable no- 
tice of Pope), combined with his amiable manners and intelligent 
conversation to recommend him to the special notice of several very 
distinguished contemporaries. The production with which, in Mr. 
Mason's opinion, he commenced a poet, was his Epitde on the Danger 
of Writing in Verae, which obtained general admiration, and was 
highly approved by Pope ; but the Tcde ofAtyB and Adrastus, his nest 

gumioation, is altogether superior. The Esaay on jRidiciUey published 
1 1743, is by far the best of his didactic pieces, and one upon which 
his biographer thinks he bestowed great pains. 

In 1739 he took his degree of l^helor of arts, in 1742 was elected 
a fellow of his college, and in 1 743 was admitted master of arts, and 
took orders, but did not proceed to enter the church, becoming about 
this time tutor in the mmily of the Earl of Jersey. This position 
enabled him to frequent the theatre, long a cherished object, tiie 
taste tending strongly to dramatic composition. Immediatehr on 
coming to town he had written a Uttle ballad farce. The jSdinSurgh 
JBaU, in ridicule of the young Pretender, which, however, was nev«r 
performed or printed. He then began a regular tragedy. The £oman 
Father^ adapted from ComeiUe's Horace^ which was produced on thQ 
stage in 1750. He appears to have viewed the difficulties of a fii:st 
attempt with a wary eye, and had the precaution to make himself 
known to the public by the lines addressed to X>r. Hoadly. The play 
long retained its place on the stage. 

The tr^edy of Creuaa followed in 1764. The subject is taken from 
the Ion of Euripides ; but with various alterations, which, at all eveuts 
as to the Engfish rendeiingi are improvements. The language mA 
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ihe poetry are striking, the situations good, and the interest well 
maintained. 

When Lord Jersey thought the time arrived for completing his 
ton's education by foreign observation, Mr. Whitehead accompanied 
the young man on his travels ; Viscount Nuneham, son of Earl Har- 
court, making the tour with them. On their return, Whitehead was 
gratified with the appointment of Secretary and Registrar of the 
Order' of the Bath, wmoh, during his absence. Lady Jersey had ob- 
tained for him. He continued, however, to reside in Lord Jersey's 
family^ with occasional intervals, when he visited the country seat of 
Lord Harcourt, who was also greatly attached to him. 

In 1757, upon the death of Gibber, he was appointed poet laureat, 
a position which involved him in the hostility of various poetic per- 
sonages, disappointed candidates for the office, whose assaults he 
withstood wen enough; but in 1762 the rabid satire of Churchill 
sorely smote his reputation. 

His health b^an to decline about his seventieth year, and in 1785 
he was carried off by a complaint in his chest. His death was sud- 
den, and his peaceable life was closed without a groan. 



RICHARD JAGO. 

(1715-1781.) 

Richard, the third son of the Rev. Richard Jago, rector of Beau- 
desart in Warwickshire, was bom October 1st, 1715. He took his 
master's degree July 9th, 1738, having entered into the church the 
year before, and served the curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

For several years after his marriage, in 1743, he resided at Har- 
bury, to which living he was presented in 1746 ; and which, with the 
living of Chesterton, at a small distance thence, did not together 
produce more than 100^. a year. In 1751 he had lost his wife, and 
was left with seven very young children. 

In 1754 he obtained the vicarage of Snitterfield, worth about 
140^. Some of his smaller poems had before this time been inserted 
in Dodsley's collection ; but he put in for higher claims by publishing 
the poem of Edffe Hill in the year 1767 ; and in 1768 his more po- 
pular fable of Labour and Genius, In 1771 he was presented by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke to the living of Eilmcote, worth near 
300^. a year, and he was thus enabled to maintain his family with 
eaae and comfort. 

During the latter part of his life, when the infirmities of age made 
their approach, he resided almost entirely at Snitterfield, where he 
amused himself with improving the vicarage-house and ornamenting 
his grounds ; a taste he probably caught from Shenstone, but which 
he contrived to indulge at a much less expense. He died after a 
short illness. May 8th, 1781. 

In 1784, his poems, which are of a humble class enough, were re- 
printed, as corrected, improved, and enlarged by the author a short 
time before his death, with some additional pieces. 
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THOMAS GBAY.* 

(1718-1771.) 

Thomas Omy, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, a. scriTener of Londoa, 
yiaa bom in Cornhill, November 26, 17111. His grammatical educa- 
tion he received at Kton under the care of Mr. AntrobuB, his niother'a 
brother, then as^iBtant to Dr. George ; and nhen he left school, iii 
1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhouee in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, to most fODDg 
scholars, the time from irbich thej date their years of manhood, 
libertj, and happiness j but Gray seems to have been very little 
delighted with academical gratifications ; he liked at Camhridse 
neitner the mode of life nor the fiishion of study, and Kved snllerly 
on to the time when his attendance on lectures was no longer 
required. As he intended to profess the common law, he took do 
degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, Mr. Horace 
Walpole, whose friendship he had gained at Eton, invited him to 
travel with him as his companion. They wandered through France 
into Italy ; and Gray's letters contain a very pleasing account of 
many parts of their journey. But unequal friendships are easily dis- 
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solved : at Florence they quarrelled^ and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is 
now content to have it told that it was by his Detalt. If we look, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall find that men, 
whose consciousness of their own merit sets them above the compH- 
ances of servility, are apt enough in their association with superiors 
to watch their own dignity with troublesome and punctilious jealousy, 
and in the fervour of independence to exact that attention which 
they refuse to pay. Part they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and 
the rest of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant to them both. 
Gray continued his journey in a manner suitable to his own little 
fortune, with only an occasional servant. 

He returned to England in September 1741 ; and in about two 
montHs afterwards buried his father, who had, by an injudicious 
waste of money upon a new house, so much lessened his fortune that 
Gray thought himself too poor to study the law. He therefore retired 
to Cambridge, where he soon after became bachelor of civil law, 
and where, without liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing 
to like them, he passed, except a shoi*t residence at London, the rest 
of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, the son of a chan- 
cellor of Ireland, a friend on whom he appears to have set a high 
value, and who deserved his esteem by the powers which he shows in 
his letters, and in the Ode to May, which Mr. Mason has preserved, 
as well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray sent him part of 
AarippiTvay a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave an opinion 
which probably intercepted the progress of the work, and which the 
judgment of every reader will confirm. It was certainly no loss to 
the English stage that Agrippina was never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems to have applied himself seriously 
to poetry; for in this vear were produced the Ode to Springy his 
Prospect of Etoriy and his Ode to Adcersity, He began likewise a 
Latin Poem, De Principiis CogitandL 

It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. Mason, that his first 
ambition was to have excelled in Latin poetry : perhaps it were rea- 
sonable to wish that he had prosecuted his design ; for, though there 
is at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and some harshness 
in his lyric numbers, his copiousness of language is such as very few 
possess ; and his lines, even when imperfect, discover a writer whom 
practice would have made skilful. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solicitous what others 
did or thought, and cultivated his mind and enlarged his views with- 
out any other purpose than of improving and amusing himself ; when 
Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall, brought him a 
companion, who was afterwards to be his editor, and whose fondness 
and fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration which cannot be 
reasonably expected from the neutrality of a stranger, and the cold- 
ness of a critic. 

In his retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the Death of Mr. 
Walpole's Cat; and the year afterwards attempted a poem, oi more 
importance, on Oovernment and Educationy of which the fragments 
< which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his fsii-isjuQdi Elegy in the Church' 
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jfonJ, which, finding its way into a migagipe, finl, I belierc^ natcto 
ciiD known to the public.* 

An inTitation from I^dy Gobhnni about this tima gave oc^nom to 
a odd compoaition called A ZoTig iStor^, which adds litti« to tint;'* 



Several of his pieoea were pubiiehed (1763), with deeigiu br Mr. 
Bentley j and, that they might in some form or other miue a oook^ 
only one aide of vach leaf waa printed, I beheTe the poenu aad tb» 
plates recommended each other so well, that the wbtde impreMioii 
waa soon bought. Thia year he lort hi* mother. 




Some time afterwards (l7fi6), Bome young men of the oolle^, 
whose chambera were near his, Averted themaelvea with disturbing 



" TU* is a. vary great po»tloal oiiriiwily. 



r in Ibe printod oopy from tliia <arly aketoli : the Damn of HiHon 
and Cromwell are jiidicioualy aubatltutod for Tullj and Csiar. The dicUon 
U froqnoEtly strengthBnod and improved, and tranipoaitloiia of Uie otauiai 
oooDT. The maniucrlpt oontBiDi tha flTa atmnni omittsd In all the editions at 
any* poeiDB, but quoted by Uatthiu In his Ifola ok (?ro«, voL 1. p. 12&-T, 
where be TeryJiuUy obaervM, 'I canuot help hiuUng la the reader, thM I 
think tha t)iird of theu r^eoted stansas equal to any in the whole atafu.' 
The fbrvcnl adiDlren of tha bard will regret the ahienoi 



beautirol li 

wmM in a CoKntry CAat 

i» kiU SaU-auaitgM*. 



- - . BQV one or UuM 

^, ji the MS, ie, Stamia* 

NoU by Statu to tit Mantucriptiit tiU Pom 
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him by frequent and tronbleeome noises, and, as is said, by pranks 
yet more offensiye and contemptuous. This insolence, having en* 
dared it a while, he represented to the governors of the society, 
among whom perhaps he had no friends ; and, iindiug his complaint 
little regarded, removed himself to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1767 he published The Progress of Poetry and The Bard^ two 
compositions at which the readers of poetiy were at first cont^t to 
gase in mute amazement.* Some that tried them confessed their in- 
ability to understand them ; though Warburton said that they were 
understood as well as the woiics of Milton and Shakespeare, which it 
is the fashion to admire. Gkirrick wrote a few lines m their praise. 
Some hardy champions undertook to rescue them from neglect ; and 
in a short time many were content to be shown beauties which they 
could not see.t 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the death of Gibber, 
he had the honour of refusing the laurel^ which was then bestowed 
on Mr. Whitehead, 

* The following hote by Evans, to an article in one of his sale-catalogues, 
is of interest : 

" Gra/s Odes. With numerous MS. notes by Gray, Strawberry-hill, 1767. 
This is one of the most interesting articles ever sold, as it contains the author's 
avowal of the sources from which he borrowed his ideas. From the natural 
diffidence of Gray, he had too much delicacy to imagine that the public would 
require any explanation of his text ; but the remarks he has made on these two 
odes win induce many to regret that he had not more elaborately illustrated 
his other poems. .He states at the commencement, that 'these odes were 
published August 8, 1757 : the author was at first advised (even by Ms friends) 
to subjoin some few explanatory notes ; but had too much respect for the un- 
derstanding of his readers to take that hberty.' In the first ode, 

' Awake, -iEolian lyre, awake !' 

he alludes to the Psalm, ' Awake, my glory ! awake, lute and harp ! I myself 
wiil awake right early ;' and also to a passage in Pindar. In two other stanzas 
he also refers to Pindar on the ' power of harmony,' * boiTOwed from the 
Pythian of Pindar ;' and observes, ' this is almost a translation (though a weak 
one) of some inimitable lines in the same ode.' On ' Night and all her sickly 
dews,' he remarks, most beautifully, * To compensate the real and imaginary 
ills of life, the Muse was given us by the same Providence that sends the cheer- 
ful presence of the day to dispel the ^oom and terrors of the night.' There 
are some interesting observations uponDryden's Ode on St Cecilia's Day; and 
also on Pope's, ' imworthy of so great a man.' * Two com*sers of ethereal race,* 
&c.. Gray says, ' meant to show the majestic march and soimding energy of 
Bryden's rhymes.' In the second most exquisite ode, 

' Buin seize thee, ruthless king !' &c. 

Gray acknowledges his obligations to Shakespeare, Dryden, Cowley, and 
Spenser. He also states that he has copied some ideas from Raphael's Vision of 
Mizekiel, from an ancient Scaldic ode ; and assigns his reason for giving the 
' double cadence' iu the third stanza. He has marked the musical time." — 
Note by Evans to the article in his tSale-Caialogue. 

f "It may so happen that a writer, from a I1APP7 circumstance, may ac- 
quire a reputation as just as it is instantaneous. This was the case wit£ the 
late Mr. Gray, who, by his happening to be conversant in fashionable company, 
gained a complete century m point of reputation. For though fashionable 
writers are most justly set in opposition to good, the very epithet implying that 
their works will not last, yet fiE^hion is now and then in the right, as well as 
other fools."— PiNKEBTON, LetUars of LUeraimre, p. 108. 
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Hi> tnaioAtf, not long after, drew him amj from Oambridge to % 



hj two odea on OUi^ioK and OUcurity, in which hie Ijrio perfotin- 
anoee were ridiculed with much ooatempt aid much inffenait;. 

Whea the Professor of Modem Hietorr at Cambndea died, he 
was, at he aaja, "cookerad and spirited up, till he asked it of Lord 
Bute, who sent him a oiril refiual ; and the place vraa givai to Mr, 
Brocket, tha tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution naa weak, and, believing that his health was 
promoted bj exerciee and change of place, he undertook (1765) a 
jonme; into Scotland, of which his account, so &ir as it extends, is 
Tei7 curious and elegant ; for, as his Mnprebeusion was ample, his 




cariositj extended to all the works of art, all the ajqwaranoefl of 
nature, and all tlie monuments of past events. He naturaUf oon- 
tracted a friendship with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and a good man. The Mareschal Coll^ at Aberdeen offered 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws, which, haviog omitted to take it 
at Cambridge, he thot^t it decent to refuse. 
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. What he had fonnerly solicited in vain was at last given him 
m^oat solicitation. The professorship of history became again 
vteaat, and he received (1768) an offer of it from the Duke of 
Qfiatxm, He accepted, and i^tained it to his death ; always designing 
lectures, but never reading them ; uneasy at his neglect of duty, and 
appeasing his uneasiness with designs of reformation, and with a 
i^Bolution which he believed himseS to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and he visited (1769) 
Westmorland and Cumberland. He that reads his epistolary narra- 
tion wishes that to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of 
his employment ; but it is by studying at home that we inust obtadtt 
the abUity of travelling With intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. The gout, 
of which he had sustained many weak attacks, fell upon his stomach ; 
and, yielding to no medicines^ produced sti^ohg oonvulsions, which 
(July 30, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Mason has done, from 
a letter written to my friend Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, 
rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing as his warmest 
well-wisher to believe it true. 

'^Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. He was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of science, 
and that not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew every branch 
of history, both natural and civil ; had read all the original historians 
of England, France, and Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. Criti- 
cism, metaphysics, morals, politics, made a principal part of hid 
study ; voyages and travels of all sorts were his favourite amuse- 
ments ; and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, and 
gardening. With such a fund of knowledge,- his conversation must 
have been equally instructing and entertaining ; but he was also a 
good man, a man of virtue and humanity. There is no charactei^ 
without some speck, some imperfection ; and I think the greatest 
defect in his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and 
a visible fastidiousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiors in 
science. He also had, in some degree, that weakness which dis- 
gusted Yoltaire so much in Mr. Congreve : though he seemed to 
value others chiefly according to the progress that they had made in 
knowledge, yet he could not bear to be considered merely as a mail 
of letters ; smd, though without birth, of fortune, or station, his 
desire was to be looked upon as a private independent gentleman, 
who read for his amusement. Perhaps it may be said, what signifies 
so much knowledge, when it produced so little ? 'Is it worth taking 
so much pains to leave no memorials but a few poems ? But let it- 
be considered that Mr. Gray was to others at least innocetitly em- 
Eloyed ; to himself certainly beneficially. His tithe passed agreeably : 
e was every day making some new accj^uisition in science ; his mind! 
was enlarged, his heart softened, his virtue strengthened ; the world 
and mankind were shown to him without a maslk ; i^hd hd Was tau^t 
to ccmsider eveiy thing as trifiiog, and unworthy of the attention of a 
wise man, except the pursuit of knowledge and psactice of virtue, in 
that state wherein God hath placed us." 
VOL. in* X 
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To this character Mr. Mason has aclded a more particular accoouit 
of Gray s skill in zoology. He has remarked, that Gray's effeminacy 
was affected most '^ before those whom he did not wi& to please ;" 
and that he is unjustly charged with making knowledge his sole 
reason of preference, as he paid his esteem to none whom he did not 
likewise hielieve to be good. 

What has occurred to me from the slight inspection of his letters 
in which my undertaking has engaged me is, tnat his mind had a 
la^ge grasp ; that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgment cul- 
tivated ; that he was a man likely to loye much where he loved at 
all ; but that he was fastidious and hard to please. His contempt, 
however, is often employed where I hope it will be approved, upon 
scepticism and infidelity. His short account of Shatbesbury I will 
insert. 

*' You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftesbuiy came to be 
a philosopher in vogue ; I will tell you : first, he was a lord ; secondly, 
he was as vain as any of his readers ; thirdly, men are very prone to 
believe what they do not understand; fourthly, they will believe 
any thin^ at all, provided they are under no obligation to believe it ; 
fifthly, they love to take a new road even when that road leads no 
where ; sixthly, he was reckoned a fine writer, and seems alwajrs to. 
mean more thsai he jsaid. Would you have any more reasons ? An 
interval of above forty years has pretty well destroyed the charm. A 
dead lord ranks with commoners ; vanity is no longer interested in 
the matter, for a new road has become an old one." 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, that, thoueh 
Gray was poor, he was not eager of money ;* and that, out of the 
little that ne had, he was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not write his 
pieces first rudely, and then correct them, but laboured every line as 
it arose in the train of composition ; and he had a notion, not very 
peculiar, that he could not write but at certain times or at happy 
moments ; a fantastic foppery^ to which my kindness for a man of 
learning and virtue wishes him to have been superior. 

Gray's poetry is now to be considered ; and I hope not to be 
looked on as an enemy to his name, if I confess that I contemplate it 
with less pleasure than his life. 

His ode On Sprina has something poetical, both in the language 
and the thougat; but the language is too luxuriant, and the 
thoughts have nothing new. There has of late arisen a practice of 
giving to adjectives derived from substantives the termination of 
participles, such as ' the cvUured plain,' ^ the daisied bank ;' but I was 
sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray, ^ the honied spring.' 
The morality is natural, but too stale ; the conclusion is pretty. 
. The poem On the Cat was doubtless by its author considered as a 
trifle ; but it is not a happy trifle. In the first stanza, '* the azure 
flowers that blow " show how resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 

^ * He was not, however, as Mason more emphatically puts it, " too high> 
minded to receive remuneration for Ms productions," since, at a sale of auto* 
graphs in 1835, Mr. Wilks boueht (for eight guineas) Gray's assignment, dated 
29th June, 1751, of his two odes. The Progress qf Poetry and The Bard, for 
forty guineas. 
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when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the cat, is called a nymph, 
with some violence both to language and sense ; but there is no good 
use made of it when it is done ; for of the two lines, 

** What female heart can fold despifie ? 
What cat's averse to fish?'* 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second only to the cat. 
The sixth stanza contains a melancholy truth, that " a favourite has 
no friend ;" but the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation to 
the purpose : if what " glistered" had been " gold," the cat would 
not have gone into the water ; and if she had, would not less have 
been drowned. 

The Prospect of Eton College suggests nothing to Gray which 
every beholder does not equally think and feel. His supplication to 
Father Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop or tosses the ball, is 
useless and puerile : Father Thames has no better means of knowing 
than himself. His epithet '* buxom health " is not elegant ; he seems 
not to understand the word. Gray thought his language more poe- 
tical as it was more remote from common use : findii^ in Dryden 
" honey redolent of spring," an expression that reaches the utmost 
limits of our language. Gray drove it a little more beyond common 
apprehension, by making "gales" to be "redolent of joy and 
youth." 

Of the Ode on Adversity the hint was at first taken from Diva, 
graium quae regis Antium ; but Gray has excelled his original by the 
variety of his sentiments and by their moral application. Of this 
piece, at once poetical and rational, I will not, by slight objections, 
violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the " wonderful wonder of 
wonders," the two sister odes ; by which, though either vulgar ignor- 
ance or common sense at first universally rejected them, many nave 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. I am one of 
those that are willing to be pleased, and therefore would gladly find 
the meaning of the first stanza of The Progress of Poetry. 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the images of '' spreading 
soimd and running water." A " stream of music may be allowed ; 
but where does "music," however " smooth and strong," after hav- 
ing visited the " verdant vales, rowl down the steep amain," so as 
that " rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar ?" If this be 
said of music, it is nonsense ; if it be said of water, it is nothing to 
the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars' car and Jove*s eagle, is un- 
worthy of further notice. Criticism disdains to chase a school-boy to 
his commonplaces. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that it is drawn from 
mythology, though such as may be more easily assimilated to real 
life. Idalia's '' velvet green " has something of cant. An epithet or 
metaphor drawn from nature ennobles art : an epithet or metaphor 
drawn from art degrades nature. Gray is too fond of words arbitra- 
nly compounded. " Many-twinkling " was formerly censured as not 
analogical ; we may say " many-spottedy'* but scarcely "many-spot-* 
ting." This stanza, however, has something pleasing. 
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Of the seocmd ternary of stanzas, the first endeavours to tell some- 
thing, and would have told it, had it not heen crossed by Hyperion ; 
the second describes well enough the universal prevalence of poetry ; 
but I am afraid that the conclusion will not arise from the premises. 
The caverns of the North and the plains of Chili are not the residences 
of "Glory and generous Shame." But that poetry and virtue go 
always together is an opinion so pleasing, that I can forgive him who 
resolves to think it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with '^Delphi," and ^' Egean," and 
"Ilissus," and ** Meander," and " hallowed fountains," and " solemn 
sound ;" but in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away. His position is at last false : in the time of 
Dante and Petrarch, from whom we derived our first school of poetry, 
Italy was overrun by " tyrant power " and " coward vice ;" nor vras 
our state much better when we first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythological birth of Shake- 
speare. What is said of that mighty genius is true ; but it is not said 
happily : the real effects of this poetical power are put out of sight by 
the pomp of machinery. Where truth is sufficient to fill the mind, 
fiction is worse than useless ; the counterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we suppose it caused by 
study in the formation of his poem, a supposition surely allowable, is 
poetically true, and happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, with 
his two coureersy has nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car in which any 
other rider may be placed. 

7^he Bard appears, at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and others 
have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Kerens. Algarotti 
thinks it superior to its original ; and if preference depends only on 
the imagery and animation of the two poems, his judgment is right. 
There is in The Bard more force, more thought, and more variety. 
But to copy is less than to invent ; and the copy has been unhappily 
produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Horace was to the B^mans 
credible ; but its revival disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable 
falsehood. Incredvlua odu 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's bulk by fiibu- 
lous appendages of spectres and predictions^ has little difficulty ; for 
he that forsakes the probable may always find the marvellous. And 
it has little use ; we are affected only as we believe ; we are improved 
only as we find something to be imitated or declined. I do not see 
that The Bard promotes any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; the ode is finished 
before the ear has learned its measures, and consequently before it 
can receive pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated ; but 
technical beauties can give praise only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of any man to rush abruptly upoa his subject that has read 
the ballad of Johnny. Armgtrong, 

" Is there ever a man in all Scotland" — 

The initial resemblances, or alliterations^ " ruin, ruthless, helm- 
or hauberk," am below the grandeur, of a poem th»t eadeaTonn. at 
sublimity. 
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In the geoond stanza the Bard is well described ; but in the third 
we have the puerilities of obsolete mythology. When we are told 
that *' Cadwallo hush*d the stormy main," and that ^' Modred made 
huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head/' attention recoils from 
the repetition of a tale that, even when it was first heard, was heard 
with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding-aheet he borrowed, as he owns, from 
the Northern bards ; but their texture, however, was very properly the 
work of female powers, as the act of spinning the thread of life is in 
another mythology. Theft is always dangerous : Gray has made wea- 
vers of slaughtered bards by a fiction outrageous and incongruous. 
They are then called upon to " weave the warp, and weave the woof," 
perhaps with no great propriety ; for it is by crossing the woof with 
the warp that men weave the web or piece ; and the first line was 
dearly bought by the admission of its wretched correspondent, *^ give 
ample room and verge enough,"^ He has, however, no other line 
as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is commended, I think, 
beyond its merit. The personification is indistinct. Thirst and 
hunger are not alike ; and their features, to make the imagery per^ 
lect, should have been discriminated. We are told, in the same 
stanza, how ^' towers are fed." But I will no longer look for parti- 
cular fiiults ; yet let it be observed that the ode might have been 
concluded with an action of better example : but suicide is always to 
be had, without expense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumulations of ungraceful 
ornaments ; they strike rather than please ; the images are magnified 
by affectation ; the language is laboured into harshness. The mind 
of the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. '^ Double, 
double, toil and trouble." He has a kind of strutting dignity, and 
}A taU by walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle are too visible, 
and there is too little appearance of ease and nature.t 

To say that he has no beauties would be unjust ; a man like him, 
of great learning and great industry, could not but produce some- 
thing valuable. When he pleases l^ist, it can only be said that a 
good design was ill directed. 

His translations of Northern and Welsh Poetry deserve praise : 
the imagery is preserved, perhaps often improved ; but the language 
is imHke the language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur with the com- 
mon reader ; for by the common sense of readers, uncorrupted with 
literary prejudices, after all the refinements of subtility and the dog- 
matism of learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The Churchyard abounds with images which find a mir- 
ror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo. The four stanzas beginning, ''Tet even these 
bones," are to me original : I have never seen the notions in any 

* '' I hare a soul, that like an ample shield 
Can take in ^, and verge enough for more." 

Dbtden's Sebastian, 
+ Lord Orford used to assert that Gray " never wrote any thing easily but 
things of humour f and added, that humour was his natural and original turn. 
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other place ; jet he that reads them here persuades himself thai he 
has always felt them. Had Gray written often thus^ it had been vain, 
to blame^ and useless to praise him. 

An interesting essay on Gray by the Earl of Carlisle is prefixed to 
the edition of his poems by Moultrie. 



RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE. 

(1717-1802.) 

Richard Cambridge, the son of a Turkey merchant in London, 
was bom in that city, Feb. 14, 1717. His father dying while he 
was quite a child, he was sent by his maternal uncle, Mr. Owen, to 
Eton, and thence, as a gentleman-conmioner, to St. John's College, 
Oxford. In 1737 he entered at Lincoln's Inn, but without any 
professional views ; for, marrying in 1741, he retired to his family seat 
of Whitminster, in Gloucestershire, where he amused himself with 
literature, and in heightening the beauties of the scenery around his 
mansion. * To this purpose, he made the little river Stroud navigable 
for some distance ; and not only constructed boats for pleasure and 
carriage, but introduced some mechanical improvements into that 
branch of naval architecture, which were much approved by the most 
competent judges. In one of his barges he received the Frince and 
Princess of Wales, who were delighted with the elegance of his taste, 
and the novelty and utility of his various plans. He devoted mu(^ 
of his time also to archery, and made a curious collection of ancient 
bows, of various construction, which he afterwards sent to the Leve- 
rian Museum. In 1748 he succeeded to the estates of his imcle, 
Mr. Owen, whose name he prefixed to his own ; and he then removed 
to London, whence, in two years, he retired to Twickenham, where 
he purchased a villa opposite Richmond Hill, where he lived in 
elegant and hospitable retirement until his death, on 17th Sep- 
tember, 1802. 

He had, while at Oxford, composed verses On the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, and other effusions ; and while at Whitminster, his 
principal poem, 7 he Scribleriad; but it was not tmtil 1761 that he 
was induced by his friends — among whom were the leading men of the 
day, in rank, politics, and literature — ^to publish this work. The 
Scribleriad, in which Cambridge took up Scriblerus where Arbuthnot 
left him, is a failure as a whole; but the versification is smooth, 
and the language effective. Mr. Cambridge was the author also of 
several minor poems, of twenty-one papers in The World (among the 
best in that collection), and of A History of the War upon the Coast of 
Corortvandd, 
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WILLIAM COLLINS.* 

(1720-1766.) 

William Collins was bom at Chichester, on the 26th day of De- 
cember, about 1720. His father was a hatter of good reputation, an 
alderman of the city. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warburton has kindly- 
informed me, admitted sdiolar of Winchester CoUege,. where he was 
educated by Dr. Burton. Hk English exerciseB were better than 
his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some verses To a Lady 
weepinff, published in The OenUeman's Mczgazine, 

In 1740 he stood first in the list of the scholars to be received in 
succession at New College, but unhappily there was no vacancy. 
This was the original misfortune of his life. He became a commoner 
of Queen's College, probably with a scanty maintenance ; but was, in 
about half a year, elected a demy of Magdalen Collece, where he 
continued tUl he had taken a bachelor's degree, and then suddenly 
left the University ; for what reason I know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adventurer, with 
many projects in bis head, and very little money in his pockets* He 
designed many works ; but his great fault was irresolution f or the 
frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his scheme, and suffered 
him to pursue no settled purpose. A man doubtful of nis dinner, or 
trembling at a creditor, is not much disposed to abstracted medita- 
tion or remote inquiries. He published proposals for a History of 
^e Revival of Learning ; and I have heard him speak with great 
kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his tasteless 
successor. But probably not a page of his histovy was ever written. 
He planned several tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote 
now and then odes and other poems, and did something, however 
little.t 

About this time I fell into his company. His appearance, was 
decent and manly ; his knowledge considerable, his views extensive,* 
his conversation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I 
gained his confidence ; and one day was admitted to him when he 
was immured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the street. On this 
occasion recourse was had to the booksellers, who, on the credit of a 
translation of Ari8tode*s Poetics, which he engaged to write with a 
large commentary, advanced as much money as enabled him to escape 
into the country. He showed me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon 
afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colonel, left him about 
two thousand pounds > a sum which Collins could scarcely think ex- 
haustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The guineas were 
then repaid, and the translation neglected. 

But man is not bom for happiness. Collins, who, while he studied 
to live, felt no evil but poverty, no sooner lived to study than his life 
was assailed by more dreadful calamities, — disease and insanity. 

* Johnson. 

f His odes, descriptlTe and allegorioal, were published in 1746. Their sale 
was by no means sucoessfuL A complete edition of his poetical works, with a 
memoir hf Langhome, was published in 1765. 
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Having fonnerly written his character,* while perhaps it- was yet 
more distinctly impressed upon my memoiy, I shall insert it here. 

" Mr. CoUins was a man of extensive literature and of vigorous 
faculties. He was acquainted not only with the learned tongues, but 
with the Italian, French, and Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly upon works of fiction and subjects of fancy ; and, 
by indulging some peculiar habits of thought, was eminently delighted 
with those flights of imagination which pass the bounds of nature, 
and to which the mind is reconciled only liy a passive acquiescence 
in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, gumts, and monsters ; 
he delighted to rove through the meanders of enclumtment, to gaze 
on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalu of 
Elysian garaens. 

" This was, however, the character rather of his inclination than 
his genius ; the grandeur of wildness and the novelty of extravagance 
were always desired by him, but not always attained. Yet, as diligence 
is never wholly lost, if his efforts sometimes caused harshnefis and ob« 
Bcurity, they likewise produced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of excellence led mm to 
oriental fictions and allegorical imagery ; and perhaps, while he was 
intent upon description, he did not sufiiciently cultivate sentiment. 
His poems are the productions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor 
unfurnished with knowledge either of books or life, but somewhat 
obstructed in its progress by deviation in quest of mistaken beauties. 

" His morals were pure, and his opinions pious. In a lonff con- 
tinuance of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot be eit- 
pected that anv character should be exactly uniform* There is a 
degree of want by which the freedom of agency is almost destroyed ; 
and long association with fortuitous companions will at last rdax the 
strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity. That this man, 
wise and virtuous as he was, passed almost unentimgled through the 
snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but it 
may be said that at least he preserved the source of action unpolluted, 
that his principles were never shaken, that his distinctions of ri]^t 
and wrong were never confounded, and that his faults had nothing 
of malignity or design, but proceeded from some unexpected pressure 
or casual temptation. 

'^ The latter part of his life cannot be remembered but with pity 
and sadness. He languished some years under that depression of 
mind which enchains the fiiculties without destroying them, and 
leaves reason the knowledoe of right without the power of pursuing 
it. These clouds, which ne perceived gathering on his intellects, he 
endeavoured to disperse by travel, and passed into France ; but found 
himself constrainea to yield to nis malady, and returned. He was 
for some time confined in a house of lunatics, and afterwards retired 
to the care of his sister in Chichester, where death, in 1756, came to 
his relief.t 

* In the Poetical Calendar, a collection of poema by Fawkes and Woty, in 
several volumes, 1763, &c. 

t Langhome, knowing that Collins Was buried at Ofaiolieflter, travelled thi- 
ther to visit the grave of his favourite poet. On inquiry, he found that Mr. 
Collins was interred in a sort of garden, siiz«o«mded by the doister of the 
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'^ After his return from France^ the writer of this character paid 
him a visit at Islington, where he was waiting for his sister, whom 
he had directed to meet him : there was then nothing of disorder 
tUscemible in his mind by any but himself ; but he had withdrawn 
from study, and travelled with no other book than an English Testa- 
ment, such as children carry to the school : when his friend took it 
into his hand, out of curiosity to see what companion a man of letters 
had chosen, ' I have but one book,' said Collins, * but that is the 
Desw* 

Such was the fate of Collins, with whom I once delighted to con- 
verse, and whom I yet remember with tenderness. 

. He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by his learned 
friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to whom he spoke with disapr 
probation of his oriental eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of 
Asiatic manners, and called them his Irish eclogues. He showed 
them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to Mr. John Hume, on the 
superstitions of the Highlands ; which they thought superior to his 
other works, but which no search has yet found."" 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general laxity and 
feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital than his intellectual powers. 
What he spoke wanted neither judgment nor spirit ; but a lew mi- 
nutes exhausted him, so that he was forced to rest upon the couch, 
till a short cessation restored his powers, and he was again able to 
talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began to feel soon after 
his uncle's death ; and, with the usual weakness of men so diseased, 
eagerly snatched that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continually declined, and 
he grew more and more burdensome to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writings may be added, that 
his diction was often harsh, unskilMly laboured, and injudiciously 
selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of revival ; 
and he puts his words out of the common order ; seeming to think, 
with some later candidates for fame, that not to write prose is cer- 
tainly to write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion, 
clogged and impeded with clusters of consonants. As men are often 
esteemed who cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may some- 
times extort praise when it gives little pleasure. 

Mr. Collms's first production is added here from the Poetical 
Calendar, 

" To Miss Aubelia C n, 

'' On her weeing at her Sister^ a Wedding, 

" Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 
Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 



cathedra], which is called the Paradise ; and into this burial-ground he was 
admitted by the sexton, and duly indulged his enthusiasm. In the evening he 
supped with an inhabitant of the city, and, describing to him the spot sacred 
to his story, he was told that his effiisions of feeling had not been misapplied, 
for he had been lamenting a very honest man, and a very useful member of 
society — ^Mr. Collins the tailor. 

* It is printed in the late collection. 
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You may be happy in your turn, 
And seize the treasure you regret. 

With Love united Hymen stancu. 
And softly whispers to your charms, 

* Meet but your lover in my bands. 
You'll ilnd your sister in his anaa."* 



THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 

(1721-1791.) 

Thomas Blacklock was bom in 1721, at Annan in Dumfriesshire^ 
the son of a bricklayer. Before he was six months old, he lost 
his sight by small-pox. His friends endeavoured to lessen the cala- 
mity by reading those books which might convey the instruction 
suitable to infancy ; and later, by the application of his memory, 
rendered more acute by the absence of vision, he acquired in this 
way a knowledge of the leading English poets, and even, to a certain 
extent, of the Latin tongue. Some poetical efforts of his own, when 
quite a youth, having been diown to Dr. Stevenson, a benevolent 
physician of Edinburgh, that gentleman undertook the charge of 
the poor lad, who had now lost his father ; and removing him io 
Edinburgh, placed him at the University, where, by means similar to 
those already employed, he completed his education. A volume of 
his poems was published in 1746 ; but their merits, and, still more to 
the purpose, the remarkable circumstances under which they were 
composed, were not known to the English public until 1754, when 
Mr. Spence, editing a new edition of them, prefixed an account of the 
author's life and character, the interesting nature of which secured 
a considerable subscription for a quarto edition that was published 
by Dodsley. In 1759, Blacklock was licensed as a preacher of the 
Scottish Church, in which profession he acquired considerable repu- 
tation, enhanced, no doubt, by the general admiration of the patient 
energy by which he had so largely countervailed the physical cala- 
mity with which he had been visited. In 1762 he married Miss 
Sarah Johnston, the daughter of a surgeon at Dumfries, a very 
worthy but homely woman. Our poet, however, who saw her visage 
only in his mind, used to rave, with most extravagant ecstasy, about 
her beauty ; so that, in this one particular, his blindness was an ad- 
vantage to both parties. About the same time. Lord Selkirk pre- 
sented him to the living of Kircudbright ; but the parishioners stoutly 
resisted the proposition of being led by a blind man, and, after a two 
years' controversy, induced Blacklock to resign the living, and to ac- 
cept a small annuity instead. With this moderate pension he settled 
in Edinburgh, where he made up a living by receiving young gentle- 
men as boarders, and occasional pupils. In 1767 the University of 
Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

In 1767 he published P<mic^em, or CwisUations deduced from 
JS^ature and Revealed Bdigiofiy in two dissertations, one original, the 
other translated from the Latin of Yigonius of Padua. In 1768 he 
sent forth, translated from the French, 7}wo Discourses on the Spirit 
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wnd Ihidence of Christianity, Another work from his pen, able in 
itself, and interesting from its circumstances, is the article '^ Blind' 
ness" in the Encydopasdia BrUannica. Our author's last publica- 
tion was The Qraham^ an heroic poem in four cantos, designed to 
promote harmony between the English and the SScotch. 

Dr. Blacklock. died of fever, Ji3y 7, 1791. His poetry— which Mr. 
Henry Mackenzie and Mr. Spence, who, as friendly biographers, had 
to make out a case, laud to the skies — ^has long since been shelved. 



WILLIAM WILEIE. 

(1721-1772.) 

William Wilkie was bom at Balmeny, West Lothian, October 5, 
1721. His &ther, a small farmer, gave him a liberal education, which 
he improved by diligence. At th£rteen he was sent to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he was soon distinguished for originality of 
thought and rapid progress in learning. Among his associates here 
were Robertson, Home, Hume, Feiguson, ana Adam Smith, with 
whom he continued in habits of friendship and correspondence for 
many years. 

Before he completed his education his fether died, leaving him no 
other inheritance than his small farm. Necessity thus turned his 
attention to agriculture, which he cultivated with much success, 
though still prosecuting his studies. At the accustomed time he was 
admitted a preacher in the church of Scotland ; though he had no 
cure of souls for some years, maintaining himself and his sisters on 
his farm. His great poem was the Epigoniad, an exceedingly heavy 
epic. However, as Mr. Southey writes, " whatever nationaJdty could 
do for this poem was done. Hume recommended it to the Critical 
Review as one of the ornaments of our language ; Smollett enume- 
rated it among the glories of George II. 's reign ; and the author is 
called the Scottish Homer. All would not do. The fable is well 
invented, but it is dull ; the verses respectable, but dull ; the author 
learned, but dull ; and dulness is the poetical sin for which there is 
no redemption. 

Wilkie, however, wrote the poem as the most probable means of 
recommending himself to the notice of the great. He composed an 
epic poem upon the speculation of getting preferment. Preferment, 
however, came before he had elaborated the work ; Lord Lauderdale 
giving him the benefice of Batho, where his eccentricities were more 
oonspicuous than any other characteristic. 

In 1759, being chosen professor of natural philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew's, he removed thither, and purchased a few 
acres of land in the neighbourhood, which he cultivated with his usual 
success. In 1766 the University conferred on him the degree of D.D. 

He died, after a lingering illness, October 10, 1772, worth 3000^., 
the result of extraordinary management and economy. 

In person (adds Southey) he was slovenly, dirty, and even nau- 
seous^; he aMierred nothing so mnch as clean sheets. One eirening^ 
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at Hatton, being asked by Lady Lauderdale to stay all night, Ke 
expressed an attachment to his own bed, but said, if her ladyship 
would give him a pair of foul sheets, he would stay. 

But there are honourable traits in Wilkie's character : his talents 
made him the best farmer in his neighbourhood ; his honesty, the 
worst dealer in the market. He was parsimonious ; and parsimony 
must be ascribed to him as a virtue ; for he had been obliged to borrow 
ten pounds for his father's burial, and had been refused the loan by 
his uncle : he provided for his sisters, and was known to be chari>- 
table when he had amassed money. 

Wilkie said nobody could venture to cope with him in conversa- 
tion : both his manner and thoughts were masculine in a degree pe- 
culiar to himself. It is extraordinary, however, that no trace of this 
manliness or originality is to be found in his writings ; but it is still 
more extraordinary that a man should have been able to write verses 
at all, who could not read them without violating all metre and all 
melody by the grossest mistakes in quantity and pronunciation. His 
FaUes are even worse than his Epigoniad, 



JOSEPH WARTON. 
(1722-1800.) 

Joseph, elder brother of Thomas Warton, was bom at Dunsfold, 
Surrey, in 1722. In his fourteenth year he was admitted on the 
foundation of Winchester School, whence, in 1740, he proceeded to 
Oriel College, where, as relaxations from severer studies, he completed 
several of his poems commenced at school, among which were The 
JEnthiutiasty or the Lover of Nalure^ and The Dying Indian^ with a 
prose satire entitled Ramdagh House, He likewise sketched an alle- 
gorical work of a more elaborate kind, which he did not find time 
or inclination to complete. On taking his bachelor's degree in 1744, 
he was ordained to his father's curacy at Basingstoke, and officiated 
there till February 1746 ; he next removed to the duty of Chelsea, 
whence, in order to eflfect his recovery from the small-pox, he went 
to Chobham. About this time he contributed to Dodsley's Museum, 
Superstition, an ode, and Stanzas on taking the Air after Illness. 

In 1748 he was presented by the Duke of Bolton to the rectory of 
Winslade, a small preferment, but sufficient, in the recipient's opinion, 
to justify his marrying a lady to whom he had been for some time 
attached. In 1751 the same nobleman inftted him to accompany 
him on a tour to the south of France ; the object being, that he might 
have a Protestant clergyman at hand to marry him to the actress 
with whom he had long been living, whenever the duchess, then in a 
confirmed dropsy, should die, Mr. Warton did not even get pecu- 
niary profit by this discreditable compliance with his patron's vices; 
for having occasion to return to England before the duchess had 
obliged her husband in the one particular he desired, the ceremony 
was performed in his absence by another clergyman. 

Br. Warton, in 1753, added greatly to his reputation as a scholar 
and a critic by a transition of the Georaics and Bucolics of Virgil, 
accompanying Pitt's version of the JEnetd. The University of Ox- 
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ford conferred upon him the degree of M.A. by diploma, in testimony 
of their high opinion of this valuable production. In 1753, also, Mr. 
Warton, at the request of his friend Dr. Johnson, commenced a 
series of contributions, in the class of criticism, to the AdverUttrer, 
These papers, twenty-four in number, are among the most important 
and most interesting contents of the periodical which they adorn. 

About the same time he contemplated a history of the ^' Eevival 
of Learning," one leading feature of which was to have been select 
epistles of Politian, Erasmus, Grotius, and others, with notes ; but the 
design was unfortunately abandoned. In 1754 Mr. Warton was pre- 
sented to the living of Tunworth ; and in 1755 became second master 
of Winchester School. Succeeding to the head-mastership in 1766, 
an office for which his solid learning, his urbanity of manners, his 
tact in discovering, and his skill in developing, the qualities of the 
youths placed under him, peculiarly fitted him. He resigned the 
situation in 1793, receiving the earnest thanks of the wardens and 
the authorities of the school for his distinguished conduct of its im- 
portant functions, and retired to the rectory of Wickham, which, 
with the rectory of Upham and the prebendal stalls in St. Paul's and 
Winchester, had recently been awarded to his merits. He had edited 
an edition of Pope, and was engaged on an edition of Dryden, when 
death closed his useful and honourable career on February 23d, 1800 : 
he was buried in Winchester cathedral ; and a handsome monument 
by Flaxman was placed over his remains by the Wykhamists. 

Dr. Warton wrote several poems besides those already mentioned, 
and a very valuable essay on the genius and writings of Pope. His 
Ode to Fancy is among the most pleasing of his poetical effusions. 



WILLIAM MASON. 
(1725-1797.) 

William Mason, son of the vicar of St. Trinity, in Yorkshire, was 
bom in that place, 1725. He proceeded to St. John's College, Gam- 
bridge, in his eighteenth year, having already combined painting and 
poetry with the commoner details of education. While at college he 
wrote a monody on Pope, where he absurdly elevated that poet 
above Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton ; but, as Southey says, he lived 
to be wiser. In 1749 he became M.A., and obtained, through the 
interest of his friend Gray the poet, a fellowship of Pembroke Hall. 

As a crusher of Jacobite Oxford, our Whig poet wrote /sif, 
a poem which did not crush Oxford. The author, however, had al- 
ways a notion that it had produced an immense sensation in the as- 
sailed city ; so that, many years after, on entering Oxford with a friend, 
he congratulated himself that the evening was dark. '* Why ?" 
asked his friend. ** What 1" whispered Mason, " don't you remem- 
ber my Ids?" In 1753 he published Elfrida, a tragedy written on 
the model of the Greek drama, which he had made up his mind was 
perfectly practicable on the modem stage. It was got up with fine 
scenery, decorations^ and characteristic music (by Ame), at Drary 
Lane ; but the success by no means answered the author's expecta- 
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tions, who, of oonrse, attributed the eompamtire fiuluire to ceriaiii 
alterations that Oohnan had made, with a view to stage feasibility. 
Mason was very furious ; but Colman silenced him by a threat of sL 
burlesque, with Greek washerwemen. Elfiida^ however, though not 
an acting play, has considerable merit as a dramatic poem. 

In 1754 Mason went into orders, and was appointed one of th^ 
chaplains to the king, by the patronage of Lord Holdernesse, whose 
chaplain he also became, whom he accompanied on a foreign tour, 
and who gave him the living of Aston. In 1756 he sent forth four 
odes on lifidepmdencey Memory y MdancMy, and Tke FaU of Tyranny ^ 
the main merit of which was that they afforded effective subjects for 
amusing parodies by Colman and Lloyd. In 1759 Oaractacu$ was pub- 
lished, which, though, like Elfrida, and for the same reason, no act- 
ing play, is highly esteemed as a poem, and by Campbell is preferred 
to the tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher on the same subject, in the 
leading respect, that it brings forward the persons and abodes of the 
Pruids with more magnificent effect. In 1775 was published his 
Memoirs and Letters of Oray, compiled from the papers which, with 
500^., his deceased friend had bequeathed to him. His English Oar- 
den (published in detail in 1772, 1777, 1779, and 1782,) is a very dull 
affair ; though Mr. Warton, with an air of entire gravity, pronounces 
it the perfection of didactic poetry. 

Mason's Whig principles, which he manfully adhered to, creating 
a certain distaste towards him '^ in the highest quarter," at that 
time especially out of sorts by reason of the American war, the royal 
chaplaincy was resigned ; and our poet, rendered more elastic in spirit 
by the reHef , sent forth a great deal of very pleasant and very telling 
whiggery, under the pseudonyme of Malcohn Macgregor. The author 
of Caracta^us was long unrecognised as the writer of the Heroic Epis- 
tle to Sir W, Chambers, 

In 1783 appeared our poet's translation 6i Dufresnoy's metrical 
treatise on painting; a version manifesting Mason's critical know- 
ledge of his subject, and enriched with illustrative notes by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Mr. Mason's last works were. An Ode on tke Commemora- 
tion of the British Revolution ; a memoir of his friend Whitehead ; and, 
an interesting proof of the variety of his accomplishments, an His^ 
torical amd Critical Essay on English Church Mtoic, which Dr. Bur- 
ney speaks of in very respectful terms. It is singular, however, as 
Campbell pleasantly points out, that the fault ascribed by the doctor 
to Mason's musical theory should be that of Calvinistic plainness ; 
so that whereas in verse he was my Lord Peter, in his taste for sacred 
nmsic he was Jack in the Tale of a Tvh. 

Mr. Mason died in 1797 of mortification of the I^, occasioned by 
as accident. 
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